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KATE LEICESTER'S SCHOOL DAYS. 



Chapter I. —Wilful Katie, 
" Where are yon going, Kate ? " said Miss Lei- 
cester one aflemoon, as her little 1 ' 
tile stairs two steps at a time, w 
>cA:e( on, anil swinging her hat ir 



"1 am going into the town, aunt Dorothy. I 
have come short of the lightest shade of crimson 
silk that I am using to embroider the pocket 
handkerchief case Ihat I am making, and I am 
going to gel it." 

" ndeed you are not, Kale ; you must attend 
nr lessons noiv. Go and put your hal awa^, 
hen come into the schoolroom, and I will 
show you what you.tLa-Jt\si io'' , 
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know it must be dot»e to-day. It is for Mrs. 
Eldon's birthday, so 1 must ^o." 

" You ought to have done it before, then. Amy 
finished her basket last week, I believe ; but you 
always do put off everything till the last minute, 
Kate. What were you doing this morning before 
dinner ? You did not go out with Amy, for I saw 
her running in the park alone." 

Kate did not answer, and Miss Leicester repeated 
her question. 

**I was reading, aunt Dorothy." 

"What were you reading? not your history 
ready for this afternoon, I suppose ? " 

**No, certainly not," answered Kate, with a 
scornful curl of the lip. 

" What then? Answer me directly, child, and 
don't stand looking hkethat. ' 



better when Harry is at home, for he has more 
influence over the wayward Kate tlian almost any 
one else ; but just now he is away for a few days, 
visiting a friend. 

Mrs. Eldon, the clergyman's wife, still continues 
to have a wann interest in the two little motherless 
girls. It is her birthday to-morrow, and for weeks 
the children have been promised a holiday on that 
day, and to spend it at the vicarage ; and they 
have both been very busy for some time preparing 
suitable presents for the occasion. Amy's prettily 
lined work-basket has been ready for a week or 
more ; but Katie's handkerchief-case, which she 
was embroidering really very beautifully with 
vdrious coloured silks, was not done yet. 

Kate waited until she heard the carriage drive 
from the door with her father and aunt, and then 



"I was reading 'Christie Redfem's Troubles.'" she pushed her book from her, and ran across the 
"Oh, very well, if yoo cljioose to spend your hall to a room at the opposite side, where Amy was 

leisure time in reading story-books, you cannot ; diligently practising her music. 

expect to be allowed to work instead of doing j *' Oh, Amy, do stop that strumming for a minute 1 

your lessons. SD'sit-dowii at once and attend to| I want to talk to you." 

them.** Amy turned round on the stool with her back to 

Kale looked very mtidi inclined to rebel, but the piano. 



she threw her hat upon a dbair, and came and 
stood beside her aiint with a sullen look upon her 
face. 

Miss Leicester gave her three pages of Mrs. 
Markfa^i*s History to get up, and a French exer- 
cise to write. 



" Well, Katie, what do you want ?" 

"You will have to go without me to Mrs. Eldon*s 
to-morrow, for I shall have nothing to give, and 
I'll not go without a present." 

Amy's face lengthened considerably. 

"Oh, Katie, that would be a pity ! But isn't 



**I am going for a drive with your papa, Mid your pretty case nearly finished? I am suie you 

I shall expect these lessons done by the time I might get it done if you work hard ; and it is so 

return; so you must work hard, Kate. And re- beautifully done, Mrs, Eldon will be sure to "be 

member that your embroidery is not to be touched pleased with it." 



this altemoon, nor are you to go out. Can I trust 
youi Katie?" 

Miss Leicester laid her hand on the girl's shonl- 
der, and looked at her more hindly than she often 
did. It was very rarely, too, that slie called her 
"Katie.** BnaX Kate did not raise her eyes, so 
the kind look and pleaaoat tones were Jost upon 
her. 

"I suppose I must do my lessons if you say I 
am to, aunt Dorothy,** sdie said. 

" It is jiot always that you do what I tell you, 
Kate — far from it,' — so you need not wonder that 
I should doubt you. However, I repeat that you 
are not to leave the house at all this afternoon. " 

Katie Leicester is an old acquaintance of ours, 
dear reader. I hope you have not forgotten her, 
and her twin sister Amy, and their brother 
Harry, and that you will be glad to hear a little 
more about them in Suttshine this year. 

The girls are older than when we saw them last 

— they are thirteen now, — but Kate still takes the 

lead, and likes as little as ever to have her will 

controlled, and is in consequence more of a trouble 

and anxiety to aunt Dorothy than ever. Somehow, 

with the best intentions. Miss Leicester has not 

succeeded in winning Katie's love and affection, 

sad the girl still resents what she is pleased to 

^^i Agt aunt's interference, so that things do not 



"Yes, I know she will," replied ICate, with 
some pride; " she does not think I can work so 
well as that, I know. But I have come short of 
silk, and aunt Dorothy says I am not to go out to 
get any, so there is an end of it. I have a great 
mind to go in spite of her: it is a great shmne of 
her to interfere so." 

" But why wouldn't she let you go ? " 

" Oh, she says I must do my lessons ; and I hate 
lessons. Aunt Dorothy does not mind a bit how 
she disappoints us 1 sJie might have excused that 
nasty old Markham for once." 

AjRiy thought a minute. 

" Could not Susan get it for you ? ''she said. 

"Oh, I would not trust Susan for the world ! 
I must have just the exact shade, or it would be 
spoilt." 

"But you wou*t go, Katie?" Amy said, a little 
beseechingly. 

"I don't know," answered Kate, shortly. "I 
don't see why I shouldn't." 

" Oh, please don't, Kate ! aunt Dorothy would 
be so angry if you did." • 

"I shouldn't much care if she was. But 
don't be a little goose about it. Amy. I am not 
going." 

Kate went back to the schoolroom, and Amy, 
"With a\iU\e sv^, teXM'ctvt.'^ \.o Vve.t wearisome exer- 



'^ivxysgo on as smootiily as they. m\ghX. do. It is\ ciscs. Slftc -was uoX. «i^ \}aax l^oXv^i >«viNi^.^ ^j^qx 
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take it into her head to go after all ; and she 
heartily wished Harry was at home ; Kate always 
got on better then. 

Kate sat down with her history before her, but 
she was in no mood to attend to it ; she disliked 
its dry details, and the dates would not stay in her 
memory; and very soon her thoughts began to 
winder to the interesting story she had been read- 
ing in the morning ; and she wondered whether 
poor Christie would die or not. There were only 
two, or at the most three chapters to finish it : she 
would so much like to know how it all ended. The 
temptation was too great for Katie ; or at least 
she did not struggle against it. 

The history soon gave place to the interesting 
story, and Kate was deep in the most absorbing 
part, when the door opened, and she had oplyjust 
time hastily to close the book. She thought it 
was Amy ; but the sounds of the piano still came 
through the open door, and looking up, she saw it 
'Wias her young friend, Clara £Ido^. 



Chapter II. — Clara's Difficulty. ' 

** ICatie !" Clard excUiroed, reproachfully, **wh:y 
did you not con^e ? I have been waiting for you 
all the week ; and now this is the last day, and 
you have never been, and you promised, Kate ; 
and I was so afraid we should not get it done, that 
I was obliged to come and see after you." 
Kate looked up with a puzzled air. 
" Was I to come ? I don't remeiapber." 
" Oh, Katie, you can't have forgotten ! Last 
Saturday you promised to come on Monday and 
show me how to n^ake those pretty little frames 
for my drawing for mamma, and here is Wednes- 
day, a^nd wu have never been. I have got all 
the rosettes made, but I don't in the least know 
how to put them together, and you promised to 

show me." 

'' I had quite forgott«<i all about it, Clara. I am 
very sorry, — but it is not too late. Have you 
brought the paper ? I am goon show yqu. '* 

*» Oh no, tlmt w<w»'t do. I waint you to come to 
our house ; there are lots of things I want tp con- 
sult you about besides the frames," 

**f?ut au©t DoFothiy has left me these horrid 
lesson^ to do ; aiad she says I a^ i)Ot to go out at 
all this afternoon, so I can't oome. I wish you had 
brought the things ; we QQuld haye dojae them here 
so well" 

Clara's eyes filled WiJ|;h tears. 

"Oh, Katie, do you mean to say 
ca^n't come? I am so di^ppointed. 
ws«it my picture to lopk pretty, and I 
working so hard at it Besides, I want you to 
show me how to make the wreaths and things that 
we ar^e to put in her dressing-room before she 
wakes to-morrow mowing . Bertie has been trying, 



you really 

I did so 

have been 



butheisnothaif soclpvera/sypu, Kati€. I thought 

every mioufe yqu woM ^{? CPJPVPg, pr- I sl^Qul^lVjMJiwlioyf lo'^?ji:V'«iV^'^ 



havie come to see aft^ you before. I expected you 
for certain before dinner to-day." 

Katie might have gone then, and she might 
have finished her own work before dinner, only 
she was too deep in her story-book to think of any^ 
thing else. She stood for a minute now, debating 
in her mind what to do. 

"I'll go," she said at last. *at b too bad to 
disappoint you as well as me ; and if aunt Dorothy 
is vexed, I don't much care." 

"Will you really come, Katie? Oh, that's 
all-right, then : we shall soon get the frame 
made. Mamma is out, so we can go up into her 
dressing-room, and see how pretty we can make 
it. Miss Leicester can't be angry; at least, she 
ought not to : birthdays qnjy cqme once a year, 
you know." 
Katie shook her head. 

" You don't quite know awit DorMhy ^ I do," 
she answered. 

But she put on her hat and went, without saying 
anything to Amy. She did npt mean to stay 
long, and hoped to b^ back in tim^to finish her 
lessons before Miss L^ioestier returned; 

Clara Eldon wa^ only a year younger than Kate 
and Amy, but both she and Amy alwa^ IqqIo^ 
up to Katie as the ruling ^irit. Kate lilted: it. 
She liked the sense of powder this gave her, fpr 
she knew she was really cleverer in many ways 
than her young companions ; not in l(^8$Qia8, per- 
haps, for it must be owned that as a rule she dis- 
liked all study; it was only very few of her 
lessons that she could endnre, and Miss Leicester 
had constant difficulty, and n^a^y struggles tp get 
her to attend to them all. 

"Should you like to go to sehoo], Ki^e?'* 
Clara ask^d abruptly, wthen they had: come out of 
the park on to the road l^d^)g X^ Krlofipe^e 
vicarage. 

*^ No indeed ! it would be ^e v^ last *ing I 
should like. Fancy being CQoped Hp in, schopL ! 
Here one does get a, bit qi respite^ but at school, 
why, it would>be nothing but l^seons, Ip^onfe les- 
sons, from morning till nighty" 

"WeU, I think I should like it; and I 4o 
believe I am gomg," answered Clam. » h^trir 
umphantly. 

" You ? I wigh yon joy qf it, then, tfeit* s all ! 
But how do you. know ? " 

"I don't know for certain. Mamma has %Sf\^ 
nothing about it to me yet Bnt — I dare ^s^ you 
will think I was wrong, Katie ; but, however, I'll 
tell you. Yesterday evening I was sitting in the 
dining-room window-seat^ inside the largq red 
curtain. It wasn't quite dark, thongh the gas was 
lighted, and I wanted to look out of the window, 
when papa came in and began talking to. inan»n>a 
about me ; they did not know I was there. Fapa. 
said he thought I ought to go to sphool; that it was 
too much for mamma to.t/^aqh me now ti\^<.<^^x«£:^ 
little baby btoX-Vvet \v^s corcnR. \ -mx^ ^ss^ajEws^a^^ai^ 
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deal better for me, she said, for she knew she 
could not attend to me properly ; only she begged 
papa not to mention it to me yet, until it was quite 
decided. So very likely I shall be going quite 
away after the Midsummer holidays. What do 
you think of that, Katie ? " 

" And you stayed there, Clara ! " exclaimed 
Katie, indignantly: "you let them go on talk- 
ing, and never told them that you were within 
hearing. I could not have done such a thing as 
that." 

" Why, it would only have annoyed mamma ; 
it would not have been any good to tell her, you 
know." 

Kate smiled a little scornfully. 
** But you need not have stayed to listen. It 
was mean and dishonourable in you, Clara ; but 
you are fond of a bit of a secret unlawfully ob- 
tained. If you do that sort of thing when you get 
to school, I am afraid you will not be much of a 
favourite." 

Clara coloured, and her eyes filled with tears. 
" It is veryimkind of you to say that, Katie ! 
I didn't mean any harm, I am sure. 

"Well, well, and I didn't mean to vex you. 
Let us talk of something else." 

When they reached the vicarage, Katie threw 
,<her whole interest into. the work in hand. Clara's 
frame was soon done, and the little sketch of the 
rustic bridge above Erlesmede which she had made 
•put into it ; and then the picture was hung up in 
its place on the wall of the dressing-room, just to 
see how it looked, and was pronounced to be a 
decided improvement But the wreaths were a 
longer and more serious business, for the flowers 
had to be arranged with evergreens and wet moss 
to keep them fre^, and then they too had to be 
put up to see the effect, and then taken down 
again. The children's gifts were to be placed in 
various parts of the room, — someconspicuous, and 
some half hidden in leafy bowers. 

** I wish I could be here to-morrow morning, 
and see Mrs. Eldon's look of surprise when she 
comes in," Katie said ; "that will be half the 
fun. You will have to be up in very good time 
to get it all done. Are you sure you won't over- 
sleep yourself, Clara ? " 

" Oh dear no; there's not the least fear of that. 
Bertie and Georgie and I will soon have it all 
vdone." 

"Well, you must mind and put it just as 
I have arranged it ; no other way will look at all 
-well." 

"I wish yours and Amy's things might come 
too," Clara said. 

" No, we will bring them when we come after 
breakfast. Amy's is ready, but mine is not fin- 
ished yet." 

"Won't you tell me what yours is, Kate? I 
have seen Amy*s basket, but you keep your present 
such a secret." 

"Wait till to-morrow, and then you will see 
it ; that wiU he guite time enough. Oh, surely 



that cannot be five o'clock I " she exclaimed, with 
a great start. " I must have been here nearly two 
hours, and I did not mean to stay ten minutes. I 
must rush." 

, " Oh, Katie, stay just one minute ! I don't re- 
member how you said the wreath over the dressing- 
table was to be put." 

But Kate was through the garden and flying 
down the road before Clara had finished speaking. 



Chapter III. — Katie's Exercise. 

Katie dashed into the schoolroom, and startled 
poor Amy considerably by throwing herself, pant- 
ing for breath, into a chair. It was a minute or 
two before she was in a condition to inquire if 
aunt Dorothy had returned. 

* * No, " Amy answered. " But where have you 
been, Katie? I have been looking all over for 
you. You said you were not going into the town, 
you know," she added, reproachfully. 

"I have only been 'as far as the vicarage. I 
have not been for the silk, Clara wanted me, so 
I was obliged to go." 

Amy looked as if she did not see where the 
obligation lay, but she said no more. And Katie 
got out the ink and b^;an to write her French 
exercise. 

* * Mrs. Eldon's room will be beautiful to-mor- 
row," she said after a pause, "if only that silly 
Clara does it right." 

" Have you been settling about the wreaths this 
afternoon ? " asked Amy, eagerly. ** I wish I had 
been with you. Why didn't you tell me you were 
going, Katie?" 

" Because I had no business to go, I suppose, 
and I did not want to get you into a scrape as well 
as myself. But you must be quiet now. Amy, or 
I shall never get this wretched old exercise fin- 
ished." 

The tea-bell rung, and the exercise was done 
somehow, with two or three blots, and a dozen or 
two mistakes ; but Katie had not even had time 
to open her History. However, she could not stay 
with it now ; she would get up early in the morning 
and do it then, if — if she awoke in time, and if her 
work was finished, and two or three more ** ifs ; ** 
anything before lessons with Katie Leicester.* 

Miss Leicester was beginning to pour out the tea 
when the two girls entered the dining-room. 

" I was longer away than I expected," she said, 
pleasantly. "I meant to have been back to hear 
your lessons, but we must put it off till to-morrow 
morning." 

Amy replied that hers were quite ready, but 
Kate said nothing. Miss Leicester looked at her 
a little keenly, but she did not suspect anything 
amiss; for whatever faults Katie had — and she 
had a good many, as we find, dear reader, — deceit 
was not one of them : if she did wrong she was 
too outspoken, and perhaps too proud, to seek to 
' hide it. Nor did she mean to hide it now ; only 
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she did not much like to speak out, with her 
father sitting gravely and silently at the bottom of 
the teble. 

As soon as the children had gone with their 
aunt into the drawing-room — they always spent 
their evenings with her there — Miss Leicester 
drew a little parcel from her pocket, and put it 
into Katie's hand, saying with a smile, — 

**I did not like you to be disappointed, my 
dear, so I asked your papa to come home through 
the town, and I have got you the silk. I think it 
is as good a match as if you had gone yourself." 

Katie compared it eagerly. 

** It is beautiful ! Thank you, aunt Dorothy, I 
can finish my case now." 

Miss Leicester bent over her and kissed her 
cheek, — a very rare thing with her ; but she had 
been thinking that afternoon that perhaps she 
was not always so kind and forbearing to her 
little motherless niece as she might be. Then, 
as if ashamed of betraying so much of her feelings, 
she drew back hastily, and called Amy to come 
and read. 

And Katie had not told that she had been out. 

It might have been a happy evening, between 
reading and working, but for the weight on Katie's 
mind. She felt she did not deserve her aunt's 
unusual kindness, and that she was committing the 
very slame fault of concealment for which she had 
been so indignant with Clara. But she worked on 
and on, with flushed cheeks and eager fingers, and 
at last the case was finished ; and while Amy was 
admiring it she went up to Miss Leicester, and 
said abruptly, — 

** Aunt Dorothy, I went out this afternoon." 

Miss Leicester looked up at her in extreme sur- 
prise. • 

" Then why did you take my silk, when you had 
some of your own ? " she asked, quietly. 

*'I did not get the silk, aunt Dorothy. I 
did not go for that. I only went to the vicarage ; 
Clara wanted me to go to help her with some- 
thing." 

** Only to the vicarage I and pray how long were 
you away ? " 

Kate looked down, and did not answer. Miss 
Leicester repeated her question rather sternly. 

" Perhaps two hours, aunt Dorothy. I can't 
quite say,' Kate answered, with a little impertinent 
toss of her head. 

** Then I suppose you had quite forgotten that 
I especially forbade your going out. Your memory 
is conveniently short sometimes, Kate." 

** No, aunt Dorothy, I did not forget.'* 
. ** Then you wilfully disobeyed me. Worse and 
worse, Kate ! " 

** Clara would have been so sorry if I had not 
gone. I did not so much care for myself, but it 
would have been cruel to disappoint her." 

" My orders were that you were not to leave the 
house at all this afternoon ; and yet directly my 
back is turned away you go after your own will 
and pleasure. You are old enough to know better, 



Kate ; your wilfulness is growing unbearable. Have 
you done all your lessons ? " 

" I have done the exercise, not the history." 

** Go and bring it, and let me see it." 

" What, to-night, aunt Dorothy ? " 

"Yes." 

Slowly Kate went to the schoolroom ; she knew 
that the exercise was not fit to be seen, and she had 
formed some vague purpose of writing it over again, 
but that was impossible now. 

As soon as her sister had left the room Amy 
sprang to her aunt's side. 

" Oh, please, aunt Dorothy, don't be angry with 
Katie ; it will spoil her pleasure for to-morrow, and 
it is Mrs. Eldon's birthday, you know. " 

"Kate has spoiled her own pleasure for to- 
morrow, I think," was all Miss Leicester said in 
reply. 

Katie brought her exercise-book and put it into 
her aunt's hand without a word. Miss Leicester 
glanced over it. It did not need much attention 
to discover how badly it was done, and with how 
many mistakes ; and slowly and deliberately she 
tore out the offending page and threw it into the fire. 

Katie's face grew crimson, but still she said no- 
thing ; only held her hands tightly locked together 
to prevent any word or sign escaping. 

'* It is a disgrace to the book, Kate," said Miss 
Leicester, severely. ** I wonder how you could 
think of bringing such a thing. That exercise 
must be written over again, and your history learnt 
to-morrow morning before your other lessons are 
begun ; and, remember, I mean to have both done 
as they ought to be done. I cannot stand such 
work as this." 

" Very well," ICate answered, and moved away. 

But when she had reached the door she turned 
and stood for a minute. 

" The day after to-morrow, you mean, I sup- 
pose, aunt Dorothy. We have a holiday to-mor- 
row, you know, and go to the vicarage directly 
after breakfast." 

** Not you, Kate. Amy will go, but after what 
has passed to-day you will stay at home." 

" Aunt Dorothy !" and with two or three rapid 
strides Kate was again before her, with burning 
cheeks and flashing eyes, — "aunt Dorothy, do 
you really mean to say that I am not to go to 
Mrs. Eldon's to-morrow,— that this pretty case 
that I have taken such pains over,— that I am not 
to give it her after all. You promised we might, 
aunt Dorothy." 

"Not unconditionally ; and you will certainly 
not go after your conduct. I don't see how you 
could expect it You should have thought of all 
that before, Kate ; it is too late now. Naughty 
children cannot be allowed to have the same treats 
as good ones." 

*'Then, aunt Dorothy"— and all the passion 
had died out of her voice, and she spoke in a 
tone of quiet determination,—" 1 ^VcalJc'^^X- '^^ 
at home, I X^W ^om ^X-axsvVj-^ xfi«axw ^n.^-^^ ^ 
\ shall ^oV 
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And tvithout ahother word Kati« l6ft the room 
and ran up-stairs to her own ; aiid there the passion 
whidi had so hardly been restrained down-stairs 
burst forth in a storm of sobs^ and she murmured, — 

" Aunt Dorothy is cruel, cruel I oh, if our dear 
mother had lived it would never have been like 
this ; or if Harry were at home it would not have 
been so bad." 

And yet, dear reader, if Katie Wotild only have 
seen it, she had no otte to blame for her unhappi- 
iWds but herself ; her own wilfUl disobedienee had 
been the sole cause of all this sorrow. 



THfi FRI/rrs OF PALESTINE. 

The country around Jerusalem affords a great 

diveHlky of climate and soil, and therefore many 

varieties of fruits. Immediately arouiid the city, 

fadn^-firosts, if known at all, ^e very sl^ht, and 

totich but lightly eitk«r fhiits or vegetables ; and 

Water seldom freezes even iii midwinter. During 
^e summer, co6l breezes are enjoyed almost 

thi^oughout the day, varied occasitnlaUy by the 

hot^ Oppressive sirocco, which blows from the 
, parched sands Of the desert. Such is the mild- 

nbfe of the winter, that orso^^es, dates, figs, pome- 
granates) lemons, apnc^ts, abnonds, ami grapes 

grow throughout tbe seAson, requiring no pro- 
tection whatever. 
A little beyond Bethlehem are the Gardens of 

SdloMoft, so beautifully alluded to in the Can- 
tides. Iti this lovely spot the most capricious 

taste could not complain, so varied and ^luscious 

are its fruits. Tbe gardens are enclosed by steep j which, together with figs, are placed in the still for 

and hugged mountains, whose sides abound ih the formation of arrack, the Oriental alcohol. 

apricots, peaches, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, 

gravies, and ftgs. In all the flora of Syria I know 

of no plant more curious (unless, indeed, the 

"resurrection flower" be so esteemed) than a 

quiet weed-like plant abounding here, which 

bears fto less than five or six different kinds of 

flowers. 



twenty orttoges can be bought for a piastre, and 
thirty lemons for the same small sum. Citrons 
abound in almost as great profusion. 

The karub tree is sometimes to be met with, 
the pods of which are said to have been the food 
of the prodigal son. The word " husk " used in 
the New Testament, correctly translated, would 
be " little horn," which exactly coincides in shape 
with these pods. It is still used in some parts of 
the world for feeding swine, but in Syria it is in 
great requisition with the poorer class, who use 
it as their daily food. 

The cactus or prickly pear grows to an immense 
size, and bears a most palatable, juicy fruit. It is 
also formed into hedges for vineyards, gardens, 
and paths. 

la addition to the fmits already mentioned, 
pears and bananas are mised. Grapes are in season 
during five months of the year, mkI are converted 
into unadulterated wine by the Jews and Christians, 
and raisins by the Mohammedans, wine being 
forbidden them by their prophet. Indeed, the 
Syrian climate produces almost every variety of 
fruit, grain, and vegetables to be found in our 
western soil, the American colonists having emi- 
nently succeeded in the cultivation of every article 
introduced by them except the apple. 

If w« visit the market in October, the streets 
will be found lined with baskets tif olives^ grapes, 
pistadik) nuts, radishes, lettuce, and olhcr vege- 
tables of rapid growth. 

In Notrember, the t:>lives and grapes being 
scarce, they bring dates instead. The juice of the 
grapes is converted into molasses, called by them 

dibs." Grapes are also converted into raisins, 



In December, when the country no longer 
wears a b&rren aspect, bat is covered with richest 
verdure, cabbages, cauliflowers, radislieS, lettuce, 
and lentiles are brought to the city. 

After January, com is no longer brought to 

market ; but we can well dispense with it now, 

for we have in Syria three crops a year. This is 

But few palm trees remain, either in or around ' the month in which the almond, apricot, peach, 

Jerusalem, though in other Oriental cities they ' and plum trees are clothed with their rich and 

are very abundant. j fragrant blossoms. Oranges, lemons> citrons, and 

Mount Olivet is planted with olive, fig, pome- limes are brought iti great abundance, 
gfanate, mulberry, and almond trees. Olives are In February the bazaars are lined With flowers; 
eaten either pickled or soaked in olive oil. The hyacinths, daffodils, tulips, ranunculuses, lilies, 
most common dish of the Arabs is an earthen ' narcissuses, geraniirm^ scarlet poppies, anemones, 
vessel of olives, and a loaf of taboon bread, with | and daisies. Most of the vegetables and fruits 
which they seat themselves under the shade of a j already named are still in great abundance, with 
tree, seeming to be perfectly contented with their the addition of onions, carrots, and beets. 

In March, beans, sage, thyme, and mint] 
are added ; and now the pear, blackthorn, fig, 
palm, and apple trees bloom, while orange and I 
lemon trees are still heavily laden '^^nth fruit and| 
flowers. To these may be added celery, parley, 



simple fere. Their bread is always made flat and 
thin, and being not unlike leather in respect to 
toughness and pliability, they easily mould it into 
the shape of a spoon, with which they dig up the 

o/j'yes, rice, or whatever they may be eating. 

J^^Gi'r hands, howevery are used quite as often as\ and ot\\w \x«t\i^. . 

«»e^^/>ooi3 of taboon bread, and thought to be \ Itv K^tVV, Nft^•tV?L^AOTv >it\xv.^ -q«^ ^Vi^^^^ 
«»ocA the more convenient of the two. \\\sl \>ecomt% Wr-^w \ v?\i\\.fe TwaSowrj, w^C^5^<^«^^ 

^b^'idant are oranges and lemons ^at\^pefts, ^taas> omoas ^<»«^ 
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Arab, potato, and a reg^etable something lilce the 
turnip, lavender, rosenuury, and the supposed rose 
of Sharon. 

In May, cucumbers, tomatoes, (mions, potatoes, 
com, a small species of apple, and late in the 
month, musk-melons, water-melons, canteloupes, 
walnuts, blackberries, and the mulberry fig. 

In June there is an abundance of cherries, figs, 
plums, damascenes, quinces, . olives, almonds, 
bananas, pomegi-anates, plantains, gr&pes, egg- 
plants, licorice root, dandelion, and henna. 

In July, peaches, grapes, pears, nectarines, 
melons, plums, potatoes, egg-plant, prickly pear, 
Indian fig, pumpkins, dates, damascenes. 

In August a still greater variety of fruits and 
vegetables are displayed. 

In September there is a slight decrease. In 
this month cotton and hemp rapidly mature, and 
the Arab com, doura, millet, and castor-oil plant, 
which here grows to a tree ; the Egjrptian maize 
is also brought to market. 

But this is by no means a complete list of the 
varieties of fniits, vegetables, medicinal plants, 
and flowers in the bazaars at different seasons of 
the year. The variety is almost endless ; indeed, 
so abundant are vegetables, that but little meat is 
consumed, both from choice and necessity ; for 
the only animal food to be obtained, besides fowls, 
is mutton and goat-meat. 



BURIED ENGLISH RIVERS. 

1. I am sure Kate, Esther will go into the town 
for you. 

2. You really are most tr}nng. 
3I My dear Nellie. 

4. You must not weed the garden. 

5. That emerald stone is not real. 

6. That is not May but blackthorn near the 
church. 

7. When you threatened to thrash the boy, 
it awed him very much. 

8. The thunder went rumbling about over our 
heads, but we had no storm. 

9. We yearn for the country once more. 

10. I do verily mean what I say, 

11. We are to leave for Cromer to-morrow. 

MARGARET L. P. 



THE SONG IN THE STORM. 

The sky was cloudy ; and ere long, 

The raindrops fell around ; 
When, all at once, a bird's sweet song 

Rang out ^vith joyous sound ; 
The shower that silenced others ' glee. 

His notes of gladness stirr*d; — 
And it were well, I thought, if we 

Were like that happy Bird : — 
ThankfuJ, when the sunbeams cheer tis; 
Thankful, when dark days are near us. 



For, oh, not only when He makes 

The ^y all blue above. 
But when the storm our house^ree-shiikes, 

Our God alilce is love. 
And he is pleased to hear us raise 

A son^, when tempests rise, 
Because it shows we think His wajrs 

Are Idnd, and right, and wise; — 
Ah, how often our afflictions 
Are His choicest benedictions! 

NEXTAIXIGH. 



THE WANDERER»S RETURN. 

SOLUTION OF THE FIFXy-NINTH PICnOJUK STOtRT. 

Situated near the lovefy little vills^ge of Atdngton 
stood a somewhat small and old>f^hioned farm* 
house, to which its many different creepets, and 
honeysuckle blooming in luxuriant beauty, gave a 
venr pretty appearance. And then there was the 
little river beyond sparkling and glittering, while 
the summer sun lit \m all around, m the farmhouae 
lived Mr. and Mrs. Smith, with their two children ; 
Jane, who was when our story opens about sixteen 
years of age, and little Kate who was about ten. 

Farmer and Mrs. Smith were good and pious 
people, and they tried to brii)^ up tnedr children in 
the right way.^ Both little girls dearly loved and 
honoured their parents, especially little Kate, who 
thought that there never was such a happy home 
as hers. She was like a little sunbeam goi^g 
through the house, lovmg everything, and evety- 
thing loving her. 

As time passed on, Jane became less ccmtented 
in her happy home, and notwithstanding aU her 
mother's persuasions, grew tired of her sweet 
country lite, and resolvra to goto X«ondonto earn 
her livmg as a dressmaker. 

And so she wefit, and remaiiied ^ese fer muay 
years. 

She had long ceased to hear from her home, bat 
at last, after much sickness and misfortune, she. like 
the Prodigal Son, determined to try and return -to 
it once more. 

It was a bright May morning when she ap- 
proached her native village, although she did not 
know at the time how near she was to it. 

Stopping a man, she asked him if he could 
dkect her to Avington. "Avington?" said the 
man; and then, pointing with his thumb over 
some fields, he added, "If ye keep straight 
along for another mile ye will come to it;" and so 
saying he turned and went his way. 

Jane wallced wearily on for some time, when at 
last she came in sight of the little village church; 
and then, overcome partly by fatigue, and partly 
by hunger, she sat down to rest nerself. After 
resting for a short time, she again renewed her 
journev across the well-known meadows, and 
then through the little churchyard gate (it being a 
short cut to her old home). Sne had just entered 
the gate, and was proceeding aloa^ tbft. ^e--*^^ 



path, wl\eu.'l\« est t'w^^&S.— "^ "^^ "'^ '^ 

\ Also ^\\z^\iejecv, \it\oNtei. -»^«^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ 
\ difed 3\ilv T.i^'t, V^r-:" 



-"si^CS^ 



" Oh, that must be father's and 
mother's grave ! " she cried, and 
sinkingdown she buried her face 
the ecouiid, thinking of the p; 
and how her dead mother had tried 
to persuade her not to leave her 
home, and how all her entreaties 
' had been in vain. 

She bad been lying on (he ground 
almost unconscious for some time, 
when she was suddenly aroused by 
hearing a meny peal of bells, and 
. not being wiUing to encounter a 
■ wedding procession in her grief, she 
remained there until the procession 
had left the church, and all was still 
and peaceful in the littlexhurchyard. 
All the village was assembled at 
the church to see the wedding 
The httle school children, dressed in 
thett Sunday frocks, had brought the 
pretty spring flowers to strew along 
the aisle, for the lady they loved to 
look upon and admire. And who 
wasthe bride? The much-loved lady 
who had taught the little children 
in the Sunday school about Tesus 
their Saviour. 

But to return to Jane, After (he 
bndal party had left the church, she 
arose, and girtig one more glance 
at tlie grave, she pioceeded tfiougli 
(he churchyard (o her old home, 
bhe soon reached it, and after 
viewmg it for a short time she 
gathered courage to open the gate, 
and had hardly closed it behind her, 
when the door of (he house opened 
and she was once more foldecl in the 
IS of her affectionate and loving 
" K"— "• w-made bride. 



^r Kate, the nc 



We can more easily ima«ne than 
wnte the joy which they both felt 
m the meeting of the long-lost and 



Steict compliance neeessaiy, or 
solutions camiot be noticed. 

1. The real name, age, and correct 
address. 

2. Only one side of the paper to 
be written on, but as many sheets 
may be used as are found requisite. 

3- The writing to be legible, and 
careful. ;We dislike baif spelling 
and blotches of ink. 

4. All the points of the story as 
s6oim bvtbe fen piclares sre to he 
*«^A/ ito tie sofutior 

".OBT, J6e best paper may 
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not always be the one most nicely composed. We give pre- 
ference to the most correct solu(ion, and in this way a reader, ol 
eleven may gain an advan(age over one of sixteen, though the 
composition of the latter may be more graceful. The best solu- 
tion will appear in print. The solution of No. LSI. will appear 

7. Solutions to be sent, post paid, to the Editor of Sunshine, 
H, Fatemoster Row, London. 
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MARCH WINDS AND MAY 
FLOWERS. 



■ 'the brave heart," "doea selwyn," &c. 






Chapter I.— 



L Tease. 

g boy in 



this 



r there was an aggravlti 
norm. It's George I " 

Certainly there was some excuse for this ii 
dignant exclamation which came forth from It 
rosy ]ip3 of the liuie speaker, as she stood tram 
fixed on Ibe threshold of her own room. For ih 
first thing that met her eyes on her return from 
long walk was the sight of an effigy of herselt- 
something atler the fashion of Guy Kawkes- 
aact on a tAair opposite the doorway. The 
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third part of a pillow (led very lightly, bat 
rounded at the comers, formed the head, two 
immense blad-headed shawl pins being run in 
for eyes ; the nose was an impromptu carilboard 
one ; and the mouth was represented by narrow 
strips of crimson cloth, with a row of small pearl 
buttons for teeth. A large old garden hat 
shaded the supposed forehead, so that the absence 
of hair was not noticed. How the rest of the 
body was manufactured, was invisible to the 
spectator, for it was covered with a pretty morn- 
ing dress belonging to a young lady of the house- 
hold, the long sleeves of which were stuffed out 
with a miscellaneous collection of cutTs, stockin^> 
and handke^cUrf?.. K \«a. -ssLw •* >"^i?^ 



lo 
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brown iiair ribbons which did duty as bracelets ; 
and a worked muslin necktie, fresh from the 
laundress, was fastened rjund the imj^inary 
throat with a brooch. A small cane, in an up- 
lifted position, was dexterously affixed to one 
hand— or rather, glove, — and a dog's-eared copy 
of " Comwcirs Geography " was linked with the 



"Hush, Effie ! I. do not like to hear you 
quote Scripture in that way.'* 

**I was not quoting Scripture," said Eflie, in 
astonishment; "there is nothing about such 
worries in the Bible." 

They were now at the door of Effie's room. As 
aunt Phillis's eye rested on the comically dressed - 



other; whilst a piece of white paper pinned on up figure there her grave features relaxed into a 
the hat, and bearing in large characters the in- faint smile, amd she answered Effie's eager excla- 
soription of "Miss Effie Prim, sdioolmistress,",niation^of, "There, aunt!" with "Why, it is 
completed the decoratioHs. « - 



"Miss Effie " looked anything hut " prim " at 
that moment. H«r olweks flushed with vexation, 
and there was an impattcnt toss of her head as 
she drew neaeer to \jkit figftire and examined it 
more carefully. 



only George's fun, Effie ; I should not mind 
that." 

" Bat you wouJd mind it, aunt, if^wvr drawers 
were meddled with and tumbled up as mine 
are, and \{jwur dress was crushed and cmanpled 
in this style. " 

And the offended little wearer sprearl o«t the 



"It is really too b«i ! " she exclaimed ; " I , 
will not put up with such things any longer. ; skirt of her injured garment, so as to display to 
That horrid boy ! He is getting qiure unbear- the full the indignity with which it had been 



getting Kfiuire 

able." 

Effie's annoyance may seem disptOfK)Ttioned to 
the oifence, but yon most be toM that site was so. 
exceedingly tidy, methodical little giri, whose 



treated. 

" Yes, I see, Effie, it's lather creased, but 1 
think it will smoelii a Mttle if you fold it up 
carefully. It is very wrong of Geoige to open 



drawei-s were kept in the neatest order, and whose ; T^^ drawer, and to try to tease yem ; bat boys 



clothes were always folded up and pat away the 
instant they were done with. (A pattern in this 
respect to same of my readers.) It was liere- 
fore very displeasing to her to find her drawers 
unceremoniously ransacked by boyish hands, and 
her carefully sorted things tossed conftlsedly 
hither amd thither. Nor was this aiU. BesMes 
this unwarrantable interference with her property, 
the frock which had been seized upon— -a fine 
cotton, with tiny rosebuds on a white ground- 
was iiearly a clean one ; and to a little damsel 
who liked to look nice in her dress it was not 
pleasant to have her frock, which lasted for a 
fortnight, tumbled and creased by a boy's rough 
usage. Clean cuffs, too, crumpled up with dirty 
ones, were not improved in their appearance by 
being huddled together in the puffing out of the' 
armless sleeves ; and Effie's tranquillity was ex- 
ceedingly n>ffled by these trials of her patience. 
• A more minute investigation of the "school- 
mistress " did not soothe her perturbation ; and 
she rushed off, in high displeasure, to complain to 
her aunt. 

" Oh, aunt PhilHs \ you don't know what 
George was doing while I was out I He has 
turned all my things topsy-tur/y, and quite spoilt 
my clean frock and my pair of new gloves. Do 
come and look, aunt." 

A sudden chill when you are at fever heat is 
not always an agreeable process; and aunt 
Phillis, with her mild placidity of manner, rather 
irritated than soothed her little niece. 

'* My dear, don't excite yourself so," she said 
quietly, as she slowly threaded her needle and 
ran it carefully in and out of her work, so that it 
should not be lost while she was away. 

''But I can't help it, aunt Phillis ; he is so 
sp^'^j^i'"^' '^ '^ enmri'/z to make a stone 



will be boys, you know, dear.' 

" And girls wiU be girls, " retorted Effie. " I 
will not have George do such things I I will pay 
him oat for tins shameful beliavkMD-, see if I 
don't ! " 

"Now, Effie dear, don't put yourself in a 
temper about it ; it is not worth that. You must 
forgive and forget." 

**It is always I who am to forgive and forget," 
she replied, with some warmth. "It is not fair 
that you should always take George's part. " 

"I do not take his part more than yours, my 
dear. He is very tiresome sometimes, and ought 
to be ashamed of himself; but a little teasing 
does not break any bones, Effie. I would not 
vex myself about it if I were you." 

And aunt Phillis went back composedly to her 
needlework, thinking what a trouble the best of 
children were, and how strange it was that 
though George and Effie were, in general, such 
good friends, yet that there were these occasional 
outbursts of disagreement between them. But 
the next minute she was studying the merits of a 
new-shaped sleeve, perfectly indifferent to the 
fate of her little niece up -stairs. 



Chapter 



II. — Effie has a 
March Winds. 



Talk about 



Effie stood still for a minute after her aunt left 
her, too full of resentment even to move. She 
was not a passionate, nor yet a sulky child ; her 
usual sweetness of disposition won for her much 
praise, but anything that she thought unkind or 
unjust would rouse her to a warm outburst of 
temper, not always easily subdued. She turned 
I away, and. "waW^d ?Xx^\^\. \\\^o George's room, 
\ wVtVv the ean^fST •desL%;tv ol ^tv^vxi^ qpqx v^xsk&\BL<e^&oi 
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II 



of retaliation* Glaficiflg aroitnd for some object i mamma's door. A cosy parf<>ur, opening itito her 



on which to wteak her vengeance, her eye rested 
on an illuminated motto, framed in paper rosettes, 
which hung over the mantel- ^elf. It Was her 
own worlc, and had been a present from herself to 
George on his last birthday. The words were 
these,— "What would Jesus do?'* Effie had 
copied them from a little tract she had found in 
Aunt Phillis's bag. 

Aunt Phillis was a district visitor. This little 
tract narrated the good which in many instances 
had resulted from the accidental reading of this 
question, as it occupied a prominent place in a 
clergyman's study; and Effie, interested in the 
simple story, hid chosen its motto for htr card. 
It was very nicely drawn, attd carefully coloured. 
She meant it for George's use, but it was. now 
silently teaching her a lesson. 

Would the meek and gentle Saviour, if He 
were in her place, act as she Was now acting? 
When He was a boy at Naisareth, how did He 
conduct Himself towards his youtog astociates? 
What was the record of His later years ? " Who 
when He ;was reviled, reviled not again ; when 
He suffered, He threatened not.'* And what 
was His own description of Himself? "Take 
My yoke upon you, and learh of Me ; for I am 
niesk and lowly in hearth* 

Like a fresh cooling breeze on a hot sum- 
mer's day these thoughts came to Effie, and 
soothed her angry feelings. Calmed as well as re- 
proved by the consideration of what Jesus would 
do, she quietly closed George's door, &nd went 
back to her own room. 

And now that her anger was abated she could 
not help being amused at the droll representation 
of herself that George had manufactured. So 
quick are the changes of feeling in Children, that, 
asshegood-humouredly scanned his contrivance, 
she actually laughed outright ! There was such an 
absurd likeness to herself in the figure, that she 
could not but acknowledge her cousin's cleverness 
in carrying out his idea, and she acknowledged to 
herself that she could not have succeeded so well. 

" He did not mean any harm by crushing up my 
clean frock," she said softly to herself. ** Boys 
are so stupid about girls' things; they seem to fancy 
that they are as tough as their own cloth jackets, 
and may be as roughly handled. Besides, it is of 
no use to be offended with George, he always will 
persist in behaving as if nothing had happened." 

" Miss Prim," was soon dismantled of her stolen 
attire, and Effie found that her gloves were none 
the worse for their stuffmg, and that her pretty 
dress when folded up looked very presentable. It 
took her a little time to tidy her drawer, and when 
she had finished, she prudently locked it, and put 
the key in her pocket. ''Master George will be 
foiled next time he comes to it," she said, merrily. 
George would not be 



bedroom, was grandmamma's sitting-room. It was 
her quiet retreat, to which she was accustomed to 
retire when the bustle of the family was too much 
for her. She usually sat in it after dinner, and 
had a short iiap to recruit her strength. 

She was a dear, lovable, old lady, looking, in 
her black silk goviTi, soft crape shawl, and lace 
cap trimmed with white ribbon, the very picture 
of what an old lady ought to be. Her face, in spite 
of her old age, was wonderfully fresh^ coloured ; 
her bright eyes sparkled with intelligence, and her 
vivacity of manner made you, when in conviersa- 
tion with her, almost forget that you were talking 
to an old persotn. 

Effie tapped very geiltty at the door, in case 
she should be doung, although it was past her 
time for repose, but the quick '* Gome in," 
assured her that she was welcome. 

" Oh, is it you, Effie ? Come' to k^ep your old 
granny company ? " 

" Yes, if you don't mind, gtaudfma. I have got 
my wt^rk, so I shall be very quiet." 

" Oh, I don't want you to be too quiet, Effie. 
You must try to iMrighten me up a bit. " 

" You never seem to need it, grandma, youare 
always cheerful ; but then you have no little 
worries to put you out, as I have. ' 
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not be at home till tea-time. 

Effie did not feel exactly in the mood for s\U\tv^\ v . 

with aunt Phillis, so she put her work in \ieTWotv^?it^«i ^V-i-X. <:.Cixv^<i.^N.v2Kv n2sw^^ 
mie work-basket, and tapped gently at graiid-\ SMb^tcV. 



Perhaps I am not put out by them, Effie ? " 
Perhaps not, grand<Hia, but you are old, and I 
aai only a little girL" 

** Well, dear?" 

** And it is so much harder for me td be patient," 
continued Effie. 

** Yes, it is, darlitig. PHtiwiceis a plant that 
grows very, very slov^y ; but if it is begi9mhig to 
grow, Effie, isn't there some hope ? " 

Effie could not deny that there wtts^ but the 
hope was so tiny that there was not much en- 
couragement to dwell upon it, so after a mowient's 
silence she said, "I can't thiak, grandma, why 
things don't always go on more smoothly. It 
would be much nicer never to be tca^od, or vexed 
about trifles." 

*' It mi^ht be nicer, Effie, but I do not think it 
would be better for us. What would our tempers 
be worth if they would not bear the least strain ? ' 

**But it makes my temper worse when it is 
tried," said Effie, eagerly. 

** It does not make it worse, Effie ; these small 
trials only test it, and show its weak points." 

** That is not pleasant, grandma." 

" No, dear, but it is very good foir us, because, 
unless we know our weakness, we shall never 
wish, or seek for strength. Besides, Effie, these 
daily troubles do us good in another way." 

** What way, grandmamma ? " 

**Look at these pretty flowerS that you gathered 
for me yesterday," said the old lady, pointing; to a 
glass v^s^ iVvtX ^^-sa QtvVtx \!a:^j^fc. 
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"You recollect the old lines, Effie, 

* March winds and April showers 
Bring forth May flowers ' " ? 



(I 






Yes," said Effie. " I know, grandma ! You 
mean that we want rough winds and soft rains if 
we are to grow up into sweet-smelling flowers ? " 

" That is just it, dear. Love, patience, gentle- 
ness, unselfishness, are all like so many little seeds 
sown in our hearts, and they need the trials of life 
to draw them out, and to make them healthy and 
vigorous." 

They must have sunshine too, grandma." 
Yes, dear, and plenty of it. But with nothing 
but sunshine these tender virtues would be poor 
and stunted, and perhaps die out altogether. 
Why, Effie, I am preaching you a sermon. 

** It is not half so dry as one of Mr. Ayre's 
sermons." 

" Poor Mr. Ayre ! What a misfortune it is to 
be old, Effie ! " 

**0h, it is not because Mr. Ayre is old that I 
don't like him. I am very fond of old people. 
But he goes on, and on, and on, in the same 
low, dismal sort of tone ; and when he gets to the 
end there is nothing you can remember of it." 

" Effie ! Effie ! " called out aunt Phillis before 
grandmamma had time to reply. 

"Yes, aunt." ^ 

"I want you to go to the post office directly 
with a letter. Jane is too busy to run with it, and 
Greorge will not be home in time to take it." 

** Must it go by the next post ? " 

"Yes, Effie, or I shall not have an answer to- 
morrow, and I particularly wish for one." 

Effie rose reluctantly from her chair. 

"I was settled so comfortably to my work,'* she 
said, with a sigh. 

"One of the March winds, Effie,** said grand- 
mamma, pleasantly. 

" The March winds are very hateful, grandma," 
was her answer. But she went out of the room 
with a smile. 



Chapter III. — Miss Prim's PkESENT, 

Aunt Phillis had forgotten that Effie had already 
had a long walk that afternoon, or she would have 
hesitated to send her out again. She would, 
perhaps, have taken the letter herself to the post. 
And Effie was too obliging, or too proud, to say 
that she was tired. I think it was a mixture of 
both these feelings which caused Effie's silence. 
She was naturally willing to help any one ; and 
she was also naturally averse to remind others of 
her claims upon their consideration. For instance, 
in the previous winter she had once or twice gone 
to bed with her chilblains undressed, or had awk- 
wanily attended to them herself, because aunt 
PJji'Jlis had not offered to doctor them ; had, in 



rather put up with neglect than call attention to it ; 
and yet all the time she was feeling hurt on account 
of it. You will say that she was very foolish and 
very wrong to be so proud and sensitive. I am not 
going to defend or blame her ; I am merely point- 
ing out this feature in her character, in order that 
you may understand the sort of girl that Effie was. 

It was not a long walk to the post office, and 
it was a very pleasant one, for the nearest way 
to it was across some fields leading to the church- 
yard. The ground was dotted over brightly with 
daisies, and Effie stopped to gather one or two 
wild flowers that were growing on a bank. Effie 
was very fond of wild flowers, though she did not 
admire the March winds that helped to nurture and 
strengthen them. However, she was not thinking 
of March winds just then. 

A man, a decent kind of tramp, crossed an 
opposite stile, and walked in the narrow path 
towards her. He had a large basket containing 
ferns in one hand, and a stout stick in the other. 
Now it happened that George had lately had 
a gardening fit upon him. He had taken it into 
his head to make what he called rockwork in one 
shady comer of the home garden. He had formed 
a collection of large stones and shells, and had 
built them together with plenty of mould, so as to 
form a very respectable bit of scenery from the 
back windows. ■ One or two creeping plants, 
inserted among the crevices, were already com- 
mencing their graceful festoons ; but George was 
in great want of some ferns. These were not 
easily procured at Alchester. The^ immediate 
neighbourhood did not produce any; and although 
the principal gardener and florist would gladly 
have supplied them, his terms were rather higher 
than suited young purchasers. At least such pur- 
chasers as George Leighton, whose purse, never 
very full, was generally empty at the time that he 
most wanted monev 1 

So Effie was pleased when she saw the man 
with his basket full of ferns, for she knew from 
former experiences that he would be Ukely to part 
with them at a cheap rate, and she was almost as 
much interested as George in perfecting the rock- 
work. 

She was hastening her steps, when in a moment 
she changed her mind. , " Miss Pn'm" seemed to 
stand before her, and silently to remind her that 
George was unworthy of any kindness of this sort 
Yes, he had behaved very badly in making such a 
caricature of herself, and he should be punished by 
missing these nice ferns that he would be so glad 
to have. 

Effie felt quite triumphant over this little piece 
of revenge, lor she meant to tell George of his 
merited loss. She passed the man without even 
another glance at his basket, but she was not 
comfortable. 

Was this returning good for evil ? If this was 
the way in NvV^kh. slve me,t the daily worries that 
befell Vver, vfO\l\d^^v^"^IV'a.xc5R.'«VTA'&^«&^^sAxKaxfi^^ 
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After a slight hesitation Effie ran back and over- 
took the man, who was slowly plodding along. He 
was very thankful to be relieved of part of his 
burden, and allowed Effie to pick out several roots 
at a low price. They made rather a large parcel, 
but it was a light one ; and if it had been three 
times heavier the satisfied little customer would 
not have complained. 

" Why, Effie, what a load of ferns ! *' exclaimed 
aunt Phillis, as she met her in the hall on her 
return. 

" I bouj^ht them in the street, aunt. I was so 
glad to get them, for George is in such want of 
uiem for his garden." 

Aunt Phillis had forgotten Effie's late dis- 
pleasure with George. Grown people seldom 
think much of children's troubles. So she was not 
surprised at Effie's purchase. She only smiled 
at the eagerness with which Effie displayed her 
treasures, and then ran up-stairs with them. She 
did not follow her little niece, but we may do so, 
and see her carefully deposit them on George's 
table. Then she wrote the following address on a 
slip of paper, and pinned it on the parcel i-^ 

" George Leighton, Esq, 
With Miss Prim's kind regsuds." 

If Effie could have seen how George was 



pah yet, in spite of their guns, — at least not till all 
the Maories were gone out of it." 

Tom looked very incredulous, for he had great 
faith in the Armstrong guns, and was not inclined 
to believe thac an3rthing built by savages could 
stand agains. them. **Thcy are only made of 
wood, are they ? " he asked. 

**No ; but there are rows and rows of trunks 
of trees, quite rough, but some of them carved at 
the top with queer heads and figures, and they 
are made into a palisade so thick and strong that 
you can't break it down ; and as for getting in, I 
have heard father say it's as bad as hnding your 
way through a maze. Inside it is like a gfreat 
yaid full of huts, with queer carved heads stained 
red, and with eyes of real mother-of-pearl. Of 
course there are no windows and no chimnejrs, but 
they have a fire in the middle of the mud floor^ 
and I dare say they are very jolly, for they know 
no one can get at them, the palisading is so high 
and strong; and besides, there are ditches all 
round outside." 

" Well, but suppose our soldiers surround them, 
what then? I suppose they'll be starved out" 

"They'll get out somehow; father says Wi 
believes they make underground passages. If I 
could go and fight I shouldn't care. Only think, 
there's Alfred Smith in the volunteers, and he's 



engaged at that moment, I do not think she would only a year older than I am. And they have got 



have thought that he was at all deserving of her 
present 



A CLAP OF THUNDER. 



A TRUE STORY. 



orders to turn out like lightning whenever the 
signal is given, no matter ^'hat they are doing. 
Wouldn't it be joUy?" 

"Very," said Tom, with a sigh. 
And then for a while the two boys were silent 
It was a dull time for tliem, and an anxious time 
for their fathers and mothers, for there was war 
between the Maories, or natives of New Zealand, 
and the English, and no one knew what the next 
"Right! left! right! left! Tom, yon're not | day might bring, nor how soon there might be 
keeping step. Eyes right ! Attention I Stand | fighting in the very neighbourhood of Auckland, 
at ease!" So saying, the commander of a 'which is the chief city of the north island of New 



regiment consisting of three boys flung himself 
down on the grass to rest after his labours. 

But his tongue was not long silent, and soon he 
began again, — 

"I say, Tom, I heard them say this morning 
that the Mapries had made a pah on the Wan- 
gamie river." , 

"Well, what's the harm of that?" answered 
Tom, lazily ; " I thought they always lived in pahs, 
as you call them." 

"Ah I I forgot ; you haven't been long in New 
Zealand," re^hed Oswald, with a look of superior 
wisdom; "6" course a Maori village, or lot of 
huts, is callec a pah, but this one is the sort they 
make in time cf war, and it's awfully strong, like 
a fortification, you know." 

" Our guns would soon knock it to pieces. Oh 
dear ! how dull it is to stay in here ! 1 do wish I 
were tall enough to go out and fight, instead of 
staying behind with women and children." 

"So do I," said Oswald; "but I'll tell you 



Zealand. New Zealand consists of three islands, 
as you probably know ; and though it sounds very 
odd to us, the north island is the warmest of the 
three. This is because it is nearest the equator. 
All sorts of plants grow very luxuriantly in the 
warm, damp soil; the nouses are covered with roses, 
jessamine, passion-flowers, and other creepers, 
and cuttings of geraniums take root at once, if 
they are only thrown into the garden. At the 
ti me of which we are speaking spring was coming 
on, and the country was looking lovely, but no 
one had the heart to think of Sie usual picnics 
and parties of pleasure, when every day there 
were fresh rumours of what the Maories had done 
and were going to do. 

" WhatTs that ? " cried Oswald, suddenly start- 
inoj up from the ground and listening intently; 
" It's the signal, I do believe ! " and off he rushed. 

In another minute all the fite-bftMs. xs^ Vc^i^it^ 
land w«t TkXv^Tv^, ^tA '^^a\^'t ^«fc vsaass^^ ^^^^- 



what; Tom, the Europeans have never taken a\ OsvjaXdiX.OTt^oTv^^^'^^'^^^''^ 
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ment, almost expecting and perhaps hoping at 
every turn to meet some of the hostile Maories in 
their war-paint and feathers ; but he saw nothing 
to account for the general disturbance, and stiJl he 
heard the roll of the drums and the ringing of the 
bells, and saw that every one he met was as much 
excited as himself. The militia were all turning 
out, and assembling in different parts of the town ; 
5ind presently, whUe Oswald and a host of other 
boys were eagerly watching to see what would be 
the next move, some one tapped him on the 
shoulder, and, looking up, he saw that he was 
standing close by his own father, who had turned 
out with the rest to take his place in the ranks. 

** Come to see what's up, eh, Oswald! It's only 
a turn-out for practice, nothing serious, and you'd 
better g^t back as quick as you can and tell them 
at home. Remember, I depend upon you to help 
your mother, and look after everything at home." 

** Yes father," said the boy brightly, *' I forgot, 
but I dare say they are all in a great fright, I'll go 
home and tell them ; " and away he ran, a little 
disappointed at not seeing more of the muster, but 
still very pleased at those words of his father's, and 
determined to show that he might be depended 
upon. 

A few weeks later^ and Auckland was almost de«» 
■ serted. Some people had taken fright, and bad 
gone to stay with friends at Nelson, and others had 
gone to Canterbury and Dunedin; but, worst of all, 
the militia had been called out in real earnest, and 
every man from sixteen to sixty years of age was 
■ obliged to obey the call. The clergy of course 
were not expected to fight, and there were just 
enoiigh officials left at the bank and the post-o&ce 
to transact th^ necessary business ; but, besides 
these, there were none but quite old men and 
young boys to be seen in the place ; and the few 
clerks left on duty looked quite worn out with their 
extra work. 

Oswald'is friend Tom had gone with his father to 
Wellington, and Oswald's own father was of course 
out in the bush with the militia. How the boy 
longed to be going too, as he saw them all march 
out of the town ! It was dull work staying behind ; 
and many and many a time he felt it to be so 
during th«se dreary anxious weeks ; yet after the 
first day ox two Oswald hardly wished himself else- 
where. " He was to take care of his mother," tliose 
were his father's last words, and he was deter- 
mined to do^o as well as he could. He wag always 
ready to take the* children out to play, and to do 
any little tilings about the house, go on errands 
into the town, and above all try and pick up news 
as to what was going on in the bush. Sometimes 
there were sad tidings to carry home. He had 
heard of a friend being shot down ajid killed by 
the Maories, or of another being wounded whom 
he had. seen full of health and s^pirits but a few 
weeks before. 

'M/?<?r alh"he would say to himself,' "it is a 
f'^od t/ung- 1 am not smtesix, or mother would be 
^'^/f quite by, ii&rself; smdif.the Maories s/iou/d 



cora©'"'^ " Oswald doubled up his fists, as nuich 
as to say that he would fight well if only he had 
the chance. 

Matters went on in this way for some time ; 
but one morning Oswald came home with a very 
white face. He looked so.u«like himself that 
ev^n the children noticed it, and asked him what 
was the matter ; and his mother inquired anxiously 
whether he had heard any news of the soldiers. 

"No, none," answered Oswald; "but father 
is quite well ; I met a man who had seen him a 
day or two ago, and he just stopped to tell me. I 
dare say we shall get a letter from him soon ;" and 
nothing more would Oswald say until the children 
had gone back to the garden, and he was alone 
with his mother. Then he could not help telling 
what he 'had heard. 

When the Maories are at war they have a 
curious and very generous custo;n of announci/ig 
what places they mean to attack ; and if they 
find their enemy ovtside the district to which they 
int^wJ to confine their warfare, they will not 
attack him, however easily tliey might do so. 
Many a time they had threatened to attack Auck- 
land, but hitherto they had never dgne it j and 
people had therefore come to look upon their 
threats as so many cries of " Wolf ! " but now the 
j threat had been reaewed, — nor only so, but anight 
had been actually fixed for the attack. At naid- 
night on the very next Thursday they were 
coming up the bay in their war- canoes, which h^d 
forty or fifty or even a hundred men apiece ; 
then they were going to set fire to the wooden 
houses of which the town consisted, massacre the 
inhabitants, afld carry away as much booty as 
they could. 

** And there's no one to prevent them," con- 
tinued Oswald ; " the army can't come back, and 
everybody ^^says we are just at their mercy if thty 
choose to come ; and they all thjnk they mean it 
in real earnest tljis time. It's horrid ! it isn't 
like reftl fighting, it's hke being smoked out like 
bees." 

No wonder Oswald looked pale^ialf with 
fear, half with excitement ; for that it wa? no 
mere idle rumour he had heard was soon showjn bj 
the Governor's issuing aii order directing the 
women and children where to fly for refuge as 
soon a3 they heard the guns, wliich were to be 
fired a? a signal that the attack had really begun. 

The days passed on ; and though nothiug was 
actually seen of the Maories, mast of the people 
in Audtland expected them. On Tuesday there 
was a false alai^iji. An lilngliiih ship had come 
into the bay, and her captain, little knpwiwg the 
terror he was occasioning, made his i^en go 
through their gun practice, which many poople 
naturally took for the signal that the Maories 
were at hand. 

. The dreaded Thursday caime only top quickly, 
and every one, oven the most light-hearied, 
looVed a, V\ll\<i gicstvet \.\\wx. \],^ual. The day seemed 
tQ pass very Ta^\dVj *, ^tv^ Qf%miX^» \va.NY£\% xo«ji^ 
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a final jouraey to the hill which overlooked the 
bay, came back reporting that there was nothing 
to be seen. 

The younger children were already in bed, but 
he still lingered. 

" I may sit up with you, ma3ni*t I, mother?" 
he asked; **I couldn't go to sleep anyhow. I 
wish there were something to do, it's waiting 
that is so horrid. Father's a great deal better off 
with the army, — not— I don't mean I wish I were 
with him now, mother," he added hastily, 
" but- 
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No, dear boy, I am sure you don't," said his 
mother, taking in both her own the hand he had 
laid on her shoulder; "you are my brave boy, 
and there is nothing to be ashamed of in being 
frightened ; only, we must not think that we are 
at the mercy of the Maories, a$ you said the other 
day." 

'* But, mother, there are only women and child- 
ren and old men and boys in the place ; eveiy- 
body says they could bum the town down if they 
liked." 

** If GodwUlSf Oswidd ; we are in His hands, 
not theirs." 

" Yes, mother, I know ; but somehow " 

" You would feel a good deal safer if the soldiers 
were all at home to fight for us ; and yet what could 
they do in comparison with the thousands of 
thousands and ten thousand times ten thousand 
who are always ready to do His bidding ? " 

•* But," said Oswald, with some hesitation, ** we 
are not sure — I mean, it might be His will to let the 
Maories come ; such things do happen. 



tion, there was a long, loud reverberating peal of 
thunder. They had seen no flash of lightning ; 
they could not discover a single cloud in the sky ; 
and the one loud clap was followed by no more. 

But the night wore away, and the Maories did 
not come. 

"They never meant to come ; it was only 
another cry of * Wolf ! ' " said some people when 
the time of anxiety was past. 

"They heard the thunder, and they thought it 
was the voice of Atua, telling them it was not his 
will that tiey should attack the town," said 
others. 

" And that is wliat 'I believe," said Oswald, 
when he told the story afterwards to his father. 
** People may say what they like, but I shall never 
forget that clap of thunder," SfiLiNA gave. 



THE TENDER CONSCIENCE. 

A LETTER TO THE EDITCML 

Dear Sir, — I thought your young readers 
might like to hear of one who at the beginning ol 
last year used to look forward, as they do, to the 
monthly number of Sunshine, but who last May 
was taken by her heavenly Father to her home 
above. 

Lina was specially interested in the Picture 
Stories, and was very anxious to write them her- 
self. Being only just ten years old, she said she 



did not expect any of her stories to be published, 
" Quite true ; but if so^ then all the soldiers in but if after she had written several she could 



the world could not save us. We are in His 
hands for life or for death : but come, let us have 
our evening reading, or perhaps I had better read 
to you to-night." 

And so saying, Oswald's mother took the Bible 
and read to him of the horses and chariots of 
fire which Mrere encamped round about the 
prophet Elisha (2 Kings vi.), and then of the 
great Syrian M*my which was besieging Samaria, 
and was put to flight without a blow. 

Oswald felt much calmer when she had finished ; 
and as Ije stood with her looking out into the 
clear beautiful night, he scarcely thought of the 
Maories; he was thinking, **If my eyes could 
only be opened just once ! I should think that 
servant of Elisha s was never afraid again." 

Lights were burning in all the windows they 



have honourable mention, ** That would be some- 
thing, would it not, mamma?" She tried the 
January Picture Story ; the dear ciiild was very 
clever, and far beyond her years, and she had 
really written it admirably ; she brought it up to 
read to me as I was ill in bed, her face glowing 
with eagerness ; I told her I thought it would do 
very n^aly, and then said, " Read over the rules 
before you send it, to make sure you have kept 
them exactly." 

She began reading them slowly, and then sud- 
denly said, ** Oh, mamma, I cannot send it." 

** Why not, dear?" 

"Why, it says we are to have no help at all." 

** But had you any help?" 

** Well, aunt Sarah helped me with thai picture 
a very little ; she said it was not quite right, and 



could see from their house, a most unusual thing would it. not be better like that? oh, mamma, do 
in Auckland so late at night ; it was quite evident you— do you think that they meant so little help as 
that but few people were bold enough to go to ^ that ? do not you thmk I might send it ? It was 
bed. j hardly any help at all, and I think I should have 

The night was lovely ; not a cloud was to be found it out wlien I read it over again to copy it." 
seen in the deep blue sky, and thousands of stars ' I felt this point was better left to her own con- 
were shining down with calm steady radiance on I science, and said, **Lina dear, I canxot tell 
the soldiers in the bush, on the Maories in their | how much help it was, as I was not tl\«tv«. \ ^«s^ 
pahs, and on the anxious watchers in the town. must s^lde fox "^ wa-sj^ ^csiifi^ ^^ >aJs>s:^. ^^"^ ^'^'^ "^^ 



Oswald and his mother were still gazing Viv V)ex\^\.a\iou\.\\.'^ •^cv<i.>c^^^^^^'^ 

silence, when. suddenly, without the least prepaia- > tW ^tv ^^wiV^ ^\«^ oji\«^N^ ^^'i ^^ 
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minute or two, and then said sadly, *' I will not 
send it, mamma, I think I had better not." 

She then burst into tears and seeemed very sad, 
for it was a great disappointment to her. What 
brought her smiles back more than anything was 
my telling her how much rather I would see 
her acting in that upright spirit than even to see 
her story published, and m hearing her papa 
and aunt say the same thing when they were told 
of it. 

Her aunt said afterwards that the alteration 
was more of a suggestion than real help that had 
been given her. 

I feel sure that in the few minutes dear Lina 
took for thought she had prayed to act aright ; 
and that she made her resolution in the Christian 
spirit in which a few weeks afterwards she took 
another disappointment she had to bear when she 
said, ** Papa's motto text for 1 8 73 helped me, 
• Thou therefore, my son, be strong in the grace 
that is in Christ Jesus.' " 

Thanking you for the pleasure your magazine 
has given to the dear child whose loss we are 
mourning, I remain, yours faithfully, 

Plymouth, A. E. M. 

BURIED TOWNS. 

1. You must go to school to-day, Rosa. 

2. Let the first one have nine, but give the 
others only eight. 

3. I am going to buy grandpapa a new wig to- 
night. 

4. We will have cold ham and rolls for break- 
fast. 

^. I shall see my great -aunt on Tuesday. 
0. Uncle gave me a ring-dove, Rudolph, on my 
birthday. 

7. Ernest, always remember wicked people are 
punished. 

8. The new burying-ground was consecrated 
last week. 

9. Take care you don't fall out, Herbert. 

10. A carriage was overthrown at Morcam 
Bridge, but fortunately no one was injured. 

ANNIE M. D. 



sow BY. THE WAYSIDE. 

A Christian travelling in a steamboat distri- 
buted tracts. While they were taken and read by 
many, a gentlemen took one, and folding it up, 
cut it with his penknife into small pieces ; then 
holding it up in derision, threw it away. One 
piece adhered to his coat ; he picked it off, and 
looking at it, saw only the word "God." He 
turned it over; on the other side "Eternity." 
They stood out as living words before him. 
'*God"—" Eternity." He went to the bar, 
called for brandy to drink to drive them away, but 
in vain. Then to the gambling-table, to social 
intercourse and conversation ; but those solemn 
^vozxls haunted him wherever he went, until he 
^jy brought a penitent to the feet of Jesus. 
t^^fS^ ^'fowra^e/nefl^ to the Christian traveller 
^osonrscedby the waysidel In preparations for 



a journey, never forget the package of tracts. 
Scatte: them, that you may thus win souls to your 
Saviour. 

ENIGMA. 

My first is in stone, but not in rock ; 
My second's in watch, but not in clock ; 
My third is in horse, but not in mare ; 
My fourth is in den, but not in lair ; 
My fifth is in talk, but not in speak ; 
My sixth's not in day, but 'tis in week ; 
My seventh's in can, but not in jug ; 
My eighth is in carpet, but not m me ; 
My whole is the name of a very smafi isle. 
Where there once dwelt a man known to all 

for a while ; 
'Twas the scene of his death, and his last 

fading years 
Of his unfulfilled hopes and his oft bitter tears. 

I'D GO WITHOUT PUSHING. 

I WAS showing my little daughtei, Carrie, five 
years old, an engraving representing mothers push- 
ing their children towards Jesus when He held one 
of their number in His arms. 

*' I wouldn't be pushed to Jesus, mamma," she 
said, with earnestness, as I said to her, " That's 
the way I would do with you, Carrie, if I had 
been there." 

" I wouldn't want to be pushed; I'd go to Him 
without pushing." 

EDITORIAL~NOTICES. 

Another year ! who can tell what its events will 
be ! Happy those who, loving Jesus and trusting 
in His love, can say, " All things will work together 
formygoo<l." 

We have many new friends, and we welcome, 
them glz^dly, and fully believe tnat they will prove 
as affectionate as any that we have ever had. 
But we do not forget our old friends, and every 
year seems to link them more strongly with us. 

We spend much time and thought over Sunshine^ 
and we ask a little in return from all our friends, 
so that they may assist in extending our circula- 
tion. New canvassing bills will be sent to any one 
applying to us for them. 

We commence in Golden Hours a series of 
papers called " Half-hours with the Young." 
They are rather too long to be given in 
Sunshine. We hope our Sunshine readers will be 
able to take in that nice sixpenny magazine. 

Many thanks.for New Year's cards and photo- 
graphs. 

Sunshine for 1873 "™^y ^^ obtained through 
any bookseller, price is. 6d. blue cloth, and 2s. Gl. 
cloth extra, gilt. 

N.B.— We have had some of the former years* 
magazines bound, four volumes in one.m hand- 
some cloth, gilt, price five shillings. Of these there 
are two sets: the first contains 1862 — 1865; the 
second, 1866— 1869. This is a very cheap way of 
getting the preceding years, and the four years 
make a beautiful book. 

"Letters iot Ibe "EdVx.oi sb.oxiX^'b^ ^^^t^-sfc^— Tbe 
Rev. Br. 'WM.Uemotfi, 2V 'P^^^eraa&\.« '©js-n* 
London. 
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KATE LEICESTER'S SCHOOL DAYS. 

BY THE AIJTHOR OF 

"SOLDIER HAROLD," "chronicles OF ERLES- 

MBDE," ETC. 

Chapter IV.— Mrs. Eldon's Bikthday. 
Miss Leicester's iJecision bad not changed by 
aonung ; and her piohiiatioa was repeated 
Senxlyand decidedly m Mr. Z.eicester'ij healing. 



1 the t 



children were leaving the breakbst- 
caug^it the lather's ear, and he called 



table. 

Kate to 

" Why, Katie, this is a pity ! to forfeit the ho- 
liday pleasure you have been looking forward to 
so long. Can nothing be done? Can you not ex- 
cuse her this once, Dorothy?" 

Mrs. LeicesVer \ooli.tA.«aiK'wA- 



swer ; and she lew. uic ™>^.^ v«dia.\ie. « 
lest Mt. LeiwsW-a ».^W«.i *««JA-=* 
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hers, and then she would be obliged to yield; 
which she was sure would not be right, nor good 
for the child. 

" Oh, papa," exclaimed Amy eagerly, as soon 
as the door was closed, " won't you say that Katie 
is to go ? All our enjoyment will be spoiled if she 
is not there." 

" I must hear first why aunt Dorothy has for- 
bidden it." 

Katie left Amy to answer for her. 

" Only because she went out yesterday after- 
noon when aunt Dorothy told her not : that was 
alL" 

'' Wilful disobedience again, Katie I How is it 
that I so often hear complaints of this sort about 
you?" 

** Aunt Dorothy has no right to complain ! " 
burst from Katie, with an indignant toss of her 
head. 

"Then I have no right to interfere with her 
punishments," Mr. Leicester answered. And just 
then a servant came to say he was wanted, and 
he left the chUdren abruptly. 

" Papa did not say I was not to go ! " said Kate, 
triumphantly. 

" But you won't, Katie ? Surely you won't ! 
Oh, what would aunt Dorothy say? I think I 
shall stay too ; for there will be no pleasure with- 
out you.'' 

** Nonsense, Amy I that would be absurd ; go 
and get dressed, and be off ; I am going to do my 
yesterday's lessons." 

Amy went up-stairs slowly, not in the least 
looking as if she were going out for a day's plea- 
sure. If it were not for the fear of disappointing 
Clara, she would rather have stayed at home. 

Susan, their maid, remarked upon her sobemesfu 

•* Why, Miss Amy, one would think you were 

foing to a funeral : those are not the looks for a 
irthday. What is the matter ? What has been 
vexing you? Come, cheer up. I have all your 
things ready, yours and Miss Katie's; but I'll 
dress you first as you are here." 

•* Oh, ICatie is not going. That is what I am 
so sorry for ; at least, aunt Dorothy says she 
isn't, and I hope she won't ; though she said she 
should last night." 

" I am afraid she will if she said she should," 
said Susan, with a shake of her head. " I know 
what Miss Katie is when she gets into those 
moods ; she is obstinate and determined ; you 
can't lead her, and she won't be driven. Miss 
Leicester had better have let her go properly; 
she had so set her heart on it." 

**I wish," said Amy, thoughtfully, as Susan 
began to comb out and arrange her hair — ** I wish 
Harry had been here. Aunl Dorothy and Katie 
always get on better when he is at home." 

** Yes," said Susan ; and in her energy she 

combed rather too vigorously, and gave poor Amy 

a pull which made her wince. " But Miss Leices- 

ternever will understand Miss Katie ! She ought 

to Mre more sense than to let her get into those 



wilful moods. But I must not talk against your 
aunt to you. Miss Amy ; she means well, I dare 
say." 

Susan had been with the children ever since 
their birth; so she was privil^ed to speak her 
mind sometimes ; though how far it was wise in 
her to do so was a question. 

Meanwhile Katie had gone to the schoolroom, 
and taking a clean new pen, had set to work to 
do her exercise in Uie best manner possible. She 
was hard at work with it when Miss Leicester en- 
tered, knitting in hand, to attend to the morning 
studies. She was agreeably surprised to find her 
refractory pupil so diligent, and congratvdated 
herself that she had conquered the obstinate fit so 
quietly this time. 

Katie's pen went scratching on; nor did she raise 
her head when Amy's face appeared at the window 
to say " Good-bye." At last it was finished, and 
with a sigh of relief she carried it to her aunt for 
approval. 

** It is very well done, Kate," Miss Leicester 
gratified her by saying ; " if you had only done it so 
yesterday what a great deal of trouble and sorrow 
you would have saved ! Now for your history." 

Half an hour's close study, and the history was 
repeated satisfactorily ; and then Katie looked as 
if she expected to be released. But Miss Leicester 
evidently had no such intention. She proceeded 
to mark out the usual morning studies. Kate 
watched her in silence for a minute, and then she 
spoke. 

"Aunt Dorothy, I have finished what I left 
undone yesterday. I suppose I may go now. I 
shall not be so very late ; we shall have time for 
a good play before dinner yet." 

** I told you that you were not to go to the 
vicarage at all to-day; there is no necessity to 
repeat it ; once telling should be enough, Kate. 
Your having done properly this morning does not 
alter your naughtiness of yesterday. Sit down, 
and go on with your lessons." 

But not another thing would Katie learn ; the 
stubborn fit had come back for a permanency 
now, it seemed. Sums, geography, spelling, it 
was all alike; she would not make a figure or 
utter a word. At last, in despair. Miss Leicester 
sent her up to her own room with a page of gram- 
mar to learn, and orders not to come down till 
she knew it perfectly. 

This WBS what Katie had been longing for; 
hardly daring to hope for it, as something too good 
to be true. To be out of her aunt's sight was a 
great poi"nt gained. 

She shut the room door, and began hastily and 
yet quietly to change her morning dress for a 
more stylish one; for she would not even have 
Susan know what she was about She was soon 
dressed ; then she wrapped carefully in paper tlie 
handkerchief-case she had been so busily working, 
and went stealthily down-stairs and out into the 
garden, congratulating herself that she had es- 
caped so 'Wftll. 
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Her appearance was greeted with a shout of 
joy by the little ones at the vicarage. Clara 
declared they could not half enjoy themselves 
without Katie, and she had been almost ready to 
come and take her by storm out of Miss Leices- 
ter's hands. 

"So aunt Dorothy thought better of it, and 
let you come after all," remarked Amy: "I 
thought perhaps she would, I am so glad." 

Katie answered by a toss of the head, and a 
half-intelligible murmur that she was not always 
going to be dictated to by aunt Dorothy. 

And then i^e went into the house to seek for 
Mrs. Sldon, to give her the present she had 
brought. It was admired and praised as much as 
the giver could desire. 

Mrs. Eldon had herself taught Katie how to 
embroider in silk, and she knew the little girl must 
have worked very diligentl^^ and often against her 
own inclination, to have attained such perfection in 
her work; 

" And Clara tells me that the very pretty decora- 
tions in my dressing-room were designed by you. 
You are growing quite a clever little lassie^ 
Katie.;' 

Katie coloured with pleasure ; but Mrs. Eldon's 
next words made her colour from a very different 
feeling. 

** I was afraid we were not going to see you 
to-day. Amy said you were not coming; but she 
did not give any reason." 

Amongst all the merry party that day Katie's 
tongue was the busiest and her laugh the merriest ; 
and she rimost excelled herself in designing a 
variety ol amusements. She heard herself ap- 

Eealed to on all hands, ahd was the acknowledged 
ead of the little company $ and yet Katie would 
have been far happier at home in her own room, 
learning her granunar and doing her duty, than 
here, outwardly merry as she was ; for there was 
an inward consciousness that she was acting very 
wrongly. 

At last, wheii it was drawing towards tea-time, 
she left Amy to superintend a very energetic 
swinging, and rushing into the drawing-room she 
threw herself, hot and tired, on the floor beside 
Mrs. Eldon, as she sat reading. Mrs. Eldon 
closed her book, and l^d her hand on the head 
that was resting against her. 

"You have tired yourself, dear; you should 
have come in sooner. It is very warm for you 
out of doors to-day." 

Kate did not answer ; but she looked up into 
Mrs. Eldon's face, and after a minute she said 
earnestly, — 

" Mrs. Eldon, I do wish you lived with us and 
taught us instead of aunt Dorothy. I cannot get 
on with her ; somehow she makes me naughty." 

" Nay, Katie ; I think her main aim and de- 
sire is to make you good." 

** Yes, I dare say ; but I cannot be good, so it 
is of no use trying. Now to-day I came away 
without leave." I 



Then, seeing Mrs. Eldon's look of grave sur- 
prise, she poured forth in a torrent of words the 
history of the previous day and of that morning, 
ending with, " I always meant to tell vou, Mrs. 
Eldon ; I was not going to deceive you.' 

"If I had known sooner I should certainly 
have sent you home a^in, Katie. I am very 
sorry. Indeed, dear child, you must learn obe- 
dience ; and the longer you give way to your own 
will tiie worse it will be to conquer." 

"I could obey you easily," murmured Katie, 
drawing the loving arm closer round her. 

**But you promised me you would try to be 
better, dear." 

**Yes, and I really have tried, Mrs. Eld<m ; 
but it is just impossible 1 Aunt Dorothy sets up all 
my prickles directly, and I feel as if I must go 
against her. But this time she has been particu- 
larly cruel, for she knew how much we had set 
our milids on to-day." ,-^- 

" And have you enjoyed the day as much as 
you expected after all, Katie ? I have heard your 
merry laugh often, but has there been no hollow* 
ness in it ? " 

Kate hunglier head and did not answer. 

"Ah, my child," Mrs. Eldon went on, "1 
think if you had stayed at home and done your 
duty your inward satisfaction would have been all 
the greater." 

.Ajid Katie's heart silently agreed with the 
words.. 

" I wish Harry were at home ! " she sighed. 
" It is always better then. It is wonderful how 
he has got round aunt Dorothy so. She did not 
like him a bit at first, and now I believe she loves 
him as much as papa does." 

"Yes, dear Katie^ Hany tries to practise that 
charity which suffereth long and is kind, and 
which beareth'all things. The end and aim of our 
life here ought to be, not to please ourselves, but 
to live so as to please God ; and He notices all the 
little things that we think too small and trifling to 
care about. If you would try and remember, dear 
child, that it is not only aunt Dorothy, but the 
great Father in heaven, who is sorry when you do 
wrong, I think, you would not so often be iii. fault. 
Help is to be had, darling, strong enough to con- 
quer even your wilfulness. 

"But, Mrs. Eldon," murmured Katie, almost 
in a whisper, " I am afraid I don't always want 
to conquer it" 

"The dear Saviour will teach you if you ask 
Hun, Katie," was Mrs. Eldon's answer. 

Kate said nothing, but sat thinking, and from 
time to time softly kissing xhe hand that rested on 
her shoulder. 

" I think you ought to go home at once, Katie," 
said Mrs. Eldon at length. 

Katie started up. 

**0h, no, please— //^oj^ not I for if you say I 
must, I know I shall have to go. Please let me 
stay till evening now I axsv bksx^ " 

" 1 do tioX ?.;y:^ ^cw. mxssX^ ^^"^^ ^^'^ "^"^ ^^"^ 
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ought. And, Katie, will you not tell aunt 
Dorothy you are sorry, and willingly and pa- 
tiently bear any punishment she thinks proper to 
inflict ? for indeed you have been very naughty." 

** I don't care how she punishes me, not a bit ! 
but I am afraid I shall never say I am sorry : 111 
try, though." 

Another pause of a few minutes ; for Mrs. 
Eldon knew she was going to try that loving 
little heart still further, and she rather shrank 
from it. At last she took from the table at her 
elbow the pretty case Katie had brought her that 
morning. 

" My dear child, you don't need me to tell you 
again how pleased I was with fliis when you gave 
it me. I think it is a proof of great perseverance 
on your part. But I cannot keep it, Katie ; it is 
the [price of disobedience, and I must not encou- 
rage you in it. Take care of it, and look at it 
sometimes : it may remind you of the pain you 
have suffered to-day, and keep you from wrong- 
doing in the future. Perhaps next year, if you bring 
it me again, I may receive it ; but I cannot now." 

Kate almost seized the parcel out of Mrs. 
Eldon's hand, and then rushed out of the room, 
as was her wont when excited. 

Mrs. Eldon sighed deeply ; her heart yearned 
over the wayward child, but ^e did not attempt 
to follow her. 

Tea-time came, and Kate was sought for high 
and low, but could not be found ; and Mrs. Eldon 
hoped she had gone home to make her peace 
with aunt Dorothy. 

But Katie had not gone home ; she had hidden 
herself out of sight of every *ody in a little attic at 
the top of the house ; and just when Amy was 
ready to start she came down with red eyes, look- 
ing very much subdued. 

She put her arms round Mrs. Eldon, and clung 
to her in a close embrace. 

** I am very sorry," she whispered, " but please 
don't leave off loving me. " 

" My darling," was the answer, ** it has grieved 
me more than I can tell to give you pain ; but 
you will conquer yet, Katie. That case will be 
mine some day yet.*' 

Katie tried to smile, but it was a very feeble 
attempt. 

Chapter V. — Katie's Sentence. 

There was not much conversation between the 
two little ^ters as they bent their steps home- 
wards. Amy would have liked to talk over the 
•events of the day, but^ there was that in Katie's 
^ce, as she glanced at it from time to time, which 
effectually stopped her. 

Katie was battling with herself : pride rose up 
in arms against the bare idea of asking pardon. 
Aunt Dorothy must know very well by this time 
^vh^ had become of her, so there was no real 
«?4-^ to say anything. And yet— and yet Mrs. , 
^don had said she must It would all depend 
'¥^on the mood aunt Dorothy was in. If she was 



cross, Kate was sure she should get cross too, and 
speak out more than was right and proper. 

Yes, she knew it, — ^knew where she was most 
likely to fail. Yet she went on to meet the diffi- 
culty in her own strength, and so the failure was 
more than probable. 

Then there was her pretty handkerchief-case. 
How little she thought, when she finished it so 
eagerly the previous evening, that it would still be 
in her possession ! But no one should know, not 
even Amy, that it had been returned to her ; she 
would hide it away somewhere quite out of sight, 
and try to forget all about it. 

Susan met the children in the hall. 

'* Miss Leicester said I was to tell you to go to 
her as soon as you came in. Miss Katie. — No, not 
you. Miss Amy ; only Miss Katie. You go up- 
stairs, dear; I'Ubewith you directly." 

Then, as she took off Kate's jacket and hat, 
and smoothed down her hair with a tender hand, 
she added gently, — 

** You'll be careful what you say, dear. Miss 
Leicester is a good deal put out ; and I don't 
wonder. Indeed you shouldn't have gone, Miss 
Katie." 

Susan dearly loved her little charges ; she had 
their true welfare at heart, and she was often 
grieved at Kate's wilfulness. But she was not 
always judicious in her mode of checking it ; and 
silence would have served her purpose far better 
now than speech, for even that gentle hint was 
more than Kate could bear just then. 

Mrs. Eldon's words had softened her ; but 
Susan's only strengthened the more her determi- 
nation to stand it out against her aunt. She did 
not answer, but drew herself from under Susan's 
restraining hand, and entered the drawing-room. 
She went up to the window with the same 
unconcern as if she had just returned from an 
ordinary walk, and stood there looking out for 
two or three minutes before Miss Leicester took 
any notice of her. 

** Katie," she said at last, " have you nothing 
to say ? — no reason to give for your extraordinary 
conduct to-day ? " 

The words ** I am very sorry " were on Katie's 
lips, but her truthful nature would not let her say 
them ; for she knew she was not at all sorry as 
far as aunt Dorothy was concerned ; so she was 
silent. 

" I little thought," her aunt went on, "when I 
sent you to your room this morning, what use you 
would make of your solitude ; and I could hardly 
believe it when Susan came and told me she could 
not find you anywhere. I am veiy much dis- 
pleased with you indeed ; and so wiU your papa 
be when he knows." 

"I told you I should go, aunt Dorothy," 
answered Kate, without tummg round. 

" And I expressly forbade you. Another time 
I shall have to lock you in your room when you 
are sent \iyveTe iox ^^lTv\^X!CLwA.\\ya^.\ ^wvj^t I 
I could \vave ItmsI^^ ^om \it\X« ^^a.>5»&,YAX3t. \ 
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wonder— I do wonder very much at Mrs. Eldon 
keeping you ; it was like encouraging you in your 
naughtiness, and I thought she hm more sense of 
what was right and proper." 

" Mrs. Eldon knew nothing about it ! " ex- 
claimed Kate, eager to defend her friend if not 
herself. " She Imew nothing till I told her this 
evening." 

Miss Leicester continued to reason with her 
little niece in a severe tone of displeasure on the 
extreme naughtiness of her conduct Now 
reasoning was just the one thing that Katie could 
not stand in her present mood ; she bore it for 
about five minutes, and then she turned round 
swiftly and stood before her aunt. 

''Aunt Dorothy, I mean to go out when I 
choose ; and I don*t see why you should interfere 
with me as you do. I don't like you a bit ; and 
I wish you would go quite away, and never come 
back any more ! This is papa's house, and I am 
his daughter ! " 

And having delivered herself of this speech, 
she ran out of the room. 

But the tumult of Katie's feelings were nothing 
to those she left behind her. Miss Leicester 
covered her face with her hands, and sank down 
on the floor beside her chair ; and no one who had 
seen her there could have believed her to be the 
cold, somewhat hard, unimpressible being she 
usually appeared before society. The tears rained 
throup;h her clasped lumds. 

This, then, was the end of all her endeavours 
for her poor little motherless nieces. She had 
tried her best to win their love and to do them 

good, and she had fiiiled — miserably failed. It 
ad come now to open warfare between her and 
Katie. She thought it was all Katie's fault ; 
while the child blamed her for it all But there 
had been none of that bearing and forbearing 
between them which is so necessary to smoothe 
over the rough places of life. What was to be 
done? They coiild not go on longer in this way, 
that was certain. Kate would be ruined for life if 
her will were not checked soon ; and Miss Leices- 
ter sadly owned to herself that will was too strong 
for her to check. 

She had composed herself a little, and was just 
taking up her knitting again, when the door 
opened and Mr. Leicester entered. He had been 
down into the town, to his manufactonr there, and 
he looked wearied and worn down with business 
cares ; but Miss Leicester did not notice it. 

She began at once upon the matter of her 
grievance, and told him the whole story from 
beginning to end. Poor Mr. Leicester looked 
utterly out of spirits long before it was done. 

"I am tired to death of these complaints, 
Dorothy," he said at last. "If the chUd be so 
difficult to manage she had better be sent off to 
school." 

** Yes, that was pust what I was going to sug- 
gest, " answered Miss Leicester, rather eagerly ; 
'^eitAer Kate must go or I must. I cannot under- 
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take the charge of her any longer; besides, she is 
having a bad influence over Amy." 

So after a little more talking, it was settled that 
Kate must be sent away, and diat Miss Leicester 
must try how she could manage with Amy alone. 
It grieved Mr. Leicester to think of separating the 
twins ; but his sister was qtute decided on that 
point Amy was easily led, and Katie ruled over 
her, and would soon make her as bad as herself; 
so Mr. Leicester yielded ratiber reluctantly. 

But not that night did Kate know her fate ; if 
she had, perhaps she would not have done what 
she did. 

It was past midnight, and the moon was 
shining caknly and brighUy into Miss Leicester's 
room, when the door was pushed open very 
gently, and a white-robed figure entered softly on 
tiptoe. The bare feet crept on till they reached 
the bed, and then Kate whispered, — 

" Auntie, I am very sorrv ; I will try to love 
you. Forgive me, auntie 1 " 

And then she pressed a light kiss upon her 
aunt's forehead. The sleeper slept on, for Kate 
had not meant to wake her ; but she was conscious 
of a pleasant dream, the influence of which was 
upon ner when she woke. 

Katie crept back to bed, happier now, and able 
to sleep. She had not meant her aunt to know 
anything about it ; it was only for her own satis- 
faction, for she was bitterly sorry now for her out- 
burst. 

She was more sorry still when Mr. Leicester 
informed her the next morning what was to be 
the consequence of it. He called her into his 
study, and told her quietly, ^et with a good deal 
of feeling, what had been decided upon. He said 
that it was the great desire of botn himself and 
her aunt to see her grow up a good, useful, 
Christian woman ; but there did not seem much 
likelihood of it at present, and, as she did not 
improve under their training, they must try other 
means; and therefore, after the holidays, she 
would be sent to school, and he hoped she would 
really try to do better there. 

Poor Katie ! she listened to it all quietly, as if 
in a dream. She could hardly believe it, that the 
one thing of all others which she most disliked 
and most dreaded was to come upon her. But 
she said nothing ; the dulness of despair seemed 
to have settied upon her ; and when Mr. Leiees- , 
ter had done speaking, she turned away without i 
even attempting to appeal against the decision. 

But her rather called her back. He folded his 
arms about her more tenderly than she had ever 
been held in them before, and kissed her several 
times. > 

"My darling!" he whispered at last, "you 
must not take it in this way. It is not for a 
punislmient, as you think. I hoije it volL Vift. ^3B». 
best poss\to\ft \\iV»a, Vst ^oqlV ^^ ^ . vt««w 

Katie •, *^lVxvo;w\tA&V^ ^^^ ^^s 

** "No, not. «i\> ^(^^ ^"^^ 
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is quite all your fault either. You and aunt 
Dorothy don't suit each other, somehow. Promise 
me, Kate, you will try and like the idea a little 
before the time comes ; for it is quite settled now." 

" I will try, papa ; if only Amy might go too !** 

'* No ; there is no need for Amy to leave home 
at present What should Harry and I do with- 
out you both, do you think ? But the evil dav 
is not here yet, Kate. Try and enjoy the month 
of holiday, and don't think of trouble to come." 

"Are we to have no more lessons?" Katie 
asked, her face a little brighter. 

" No, not till you go to schooL" 

* * Aunt Dorothy won't have anything more to do 
with me, it seems," she murmured to herself as 
she went away. 

And the desire for pardon and reconciliation 
was farther away than ever. 



FROM WOOLWICH 
NORTHAMPTON. 

A boy's RAAfBLE. 



TO 



I LIVE in the town of Woolwich, which, as you 
all know, is celebrated for its arsenal, dockyard, 
Royal Military Academy, Rotunda, &c., &c. 
One of my near relations lives in Northampton, 
to which town my brother and I determined to 
walk. 

At first we intended to walk the whole way, 
but my father advised us to get clear of London 
before we attempted to begin our march. So 
on the morning appointed for our starting we 
went to the Dockyard station at about nine o'dock. 
I asked a porter what station we ^ould have to 
go to in London to take a train to St Alban's 
(that was where we were to to to by rail 
before walking), and he told me Boston Square. 
Accordingly, we took our tickets, and in three 
quarters of an hour arrived at Charing Cross. We 
men walked to Euston, and fortunately a train 
was just starting. We had scarcely time to get 
our tickets and run down the platform before tiie 
train was ofif. We arrived at St Alban's about 
twelve o'clock, and after asking our way to Red- 
bourne we strapped on our knapsacks, and set off 
on the road pointed out to us. 

The first baker's shop we came to we bought 
two rolls, and turning aown a narrow lane we sat 
under a hed£[e and enjoyed our lunch, which con- 
sisted of cold salt bee^ some potted meat, and 
the aforesaid rolls. 

After this repast we again struck out on the 
high road, and coming across a small inn we got 
some beer and ginger beer mixed, commonly 
called * * shandygaff. " 

It was a very hot dusty day, and not being in 

the habit of walking any distance we were 

thoroughly tired out by the time we reached Dun- 

ttable. Our knapsa^^, too, were veiy heavy, 



for we intended staying at Northampton a week 
— consequently, it was pretty full of shirts, stock- 
ings, shoes, brushes, &c. We put up at a very 
clean inn, where we had a tea of ham and eggs, 
with our potted meat and bread. The hostess 
gave us a tin teapot full of tea and a jug of milk, 
off which I can tell you we made a proper good 
meal. To finish with we had a bottle of lemon- 
ade each, and then^ after writing home to say we 
had got so far safely, went up-stairs to our bed- 
room. 

It was such a cosy, clean littie room, contain- 
ing a washing-stand with a clean towel over the 
jug, and a dressing-table, upon which there was 
only a looking-glass, with one of the ordinary 
dressing-table covers ; and lastiy, there was an 
old-fashioned chair and a double bed. I don't 
think the room could have held anything more, 
so there is nothing more to describe about it 

The next day we woke up a littie before six, 
and got up about a quarter-past seven. We 
wash«i ourselves, di«ssed, and went down-stairs 
to the parlour, where we had a breakfast similar 
to the tea we had the night before, excepting the 
eggs, which were boiled instead of fried. 

Upon asking how much the bill was, I was 
rather surprised by being told it was only three 
shillings and ninepence. 

It must have been nine o'clock by the time we 
started. We walked without stopping to Wobum 
Sands, where we sat down as usual to have our 
lunch. Imagine our dismay when on opening 
our knapsacks we saw that we had forgotten the 
potted meat ; the other cold meat we had finished 
the day before, so that nothmg now remained but 
two rolls, which I forgot to say we bought as we 
were going through Wobum. 

After our lunch, if it can be called by such a 
name, we walked on to Newport Pagnell, where 
we bought a sixpenny cake and some Banbnxy 
cakes, to make up for the loss of the meat 
There was a drizzly rain all that day, that kept us 
nice and cool. It was then about two o'clock, 
so we thought we would finish our walk that day 
instead of keeping in Newport Pagnell. Accord- 
ingly we marched on, and arrived at Blis worth 
about six o'clock. 

Blisworth is a good five-mile walk from North- 
ampton, so we did not arrive at the latter place 
till about half-past seven. They were all glad to 
see us, and, in fact, made more fuss than they 
need have about us — ^making us take wine and all 
sorts of things. 

When I took off my boots that evening I dis- 
covered that my feet were covered with blisters. 
My brother was so done up that he could not 
even wait to finish his dinner ; and that, I assure 
you, is a very rare occurrence with him. I could 
hardly walk across the room. However, we had 
finished our walk, and that was the great thing. 

Next day we were ourselves again, except for a 
littie stiffness about the legs. 

We walked fourteen miles the first day, and 
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twenty-six the next — St. Alban's being about 
twenty miles from London. The whole distance 
therefore from London to Northampton is about 
sixty miles. 

We came back to Woolwich by train, so that I 
have nothing more to say about our walking tour. 

G. J. s. 



DAISY'S LETTER. 

{Accompanying a Picture Story and a Pair of 

Mittens,) 

Dear Mr. Sunshine, — This is the very first 
time I have written a tale, so I hope you will 
excuse mistakes. Will you tell somebody to 
please to put this little parcel in your stocking on 
Christmas Eve, so that you will get it on Christmas 
morning ? Do please wear the contents. Mamma 
always lets me have a very nice Christmas-tree the 
night before Christmas, to do what I like with, so 
I invite our gardener's children and all the little 
relations of our servants to it When I go to bed 
I hang up my stockings ; in the morning they are 
quite full. When I was little -I thought my two 
guardian angels gave me them. One Christmas, 
when I was not quite five, I made them each a 
marker, with " Christ our Lord is bom to-day " 
on them, and put them on my bed. In the morn- 
ing they were gone, and mamma told me she had 
given them to two poor little children, as the 
angels wished, for they did not want earthly gifts. 
Now I am a big girl — for I shall be seven on New 
Year's Day — I know my mamma, uncles, and 
aunts give me my pretty tnings. I made you this 
little^ present, for you will take it, I know, and 
like it, because, dear Mr. Sunshine, it was made 
by your loving little 

Daisy. 

P.S. — I hope you will enjoy a merry Christmas 
and a happy new year. As it will be my seventh 
birthday, mamma is going to let me stay up to 
hear the old year rung out and the new year rung 
i^. If you are not asleep, please think of me, 
and say to yourself It is the birthday of Daisy. 
Nobody helped me to write this tale, or knit the 
mittens which I send you. * 

[The Picture Story is quite correct, and the 
mittens are very nice, and I am much obliged to 
my dear little Daisy. I put the mittens on as 
soon as I opened the packet, for I was too im- 
patient to wait for the stocking. I am glad to 
think that such nice little daisies grow in my Sun- 
shine garden. — Editor.] 



ENIGMA. 

My first is in pipe, but not in tabor. 
My second 's m love, but not in labour. 
My third is in tail, but not in head. 
My fourth is in roll, and also in bread. 
My fifth is in donkey, but not in ass. 
My sixth is in flower, but not in grass. 



My seventh is in sell, but not in cost. 
My eight is in found, but not in lost. 
My ninth's in Gambetta, but not in Harris. 
And my whole was once used by some women 
in Paris. emily a. b. s. 



THE MIRACULOUS MEAL. 

SOLUTION OF THE SIXTIETH PICTURE STORY. 

'TwAS in the land of Palestine, 

For aU most pure and holy famed. 
And by the Israel of God 

The " Land of Promise " truly named— 
That on the Galilean shore, 

Upon one bright and sunny mom, 
A Jewish youth, of tender years. 

Arrayed in garments old and worn, 

Stood waiting for a tiny bark. 

Which, slowly sailing tow'rd the land, 
"Was quickly guided thither by 

A wise and not unskilful hand. 
And well the boy might watch that boat. 

For he who weary sat inside. 
His father, had been toiling hard 

All night upon the stormy tide. 

The fisher drew the boat on shore- 
He rolled the net into a coil, 

And took from thence two fishes small, 
- The mean result of all his toil. 

This scantv fare he placed -within 
The basket which the stripUng bore, 

And bade him take it quiclav home. 
With five small loaves he*a bought before. 

The bov obeyed, but as he sped 

Beheld a sight that stopped his course : 
A group of men, all poorly clad. 

And speaking with an earnest force. 
Yet not on them his gaze was fixed, 

But more on One round whom they pressed*^ 
A form of ^ce and majesty) 

While gnef and love llis face express*d* 

And well the Saviour might be grieved. 

For those disciples standing round 
Had told Him of the cruel death 

Of one He loved — a man renowned, 
" Come ye apart, and rest awhile 

Within the desert," Jesus cried ; 
And quickly led them to embark. 

That they might gain the other side. 

But many people saw them go. 

And wisned to see the Saviour more, 
So ran on foot from cities round 

To reach, like them, the other shore ; 
And running *midst the eager throng, 

The lad, with basket, fish, and bread- 
Forgetful of his father's word- 
But followed where the people led. 

And just as the disciples' boat 

Grated upon the pebbly shore. 
The multitude appeared m sight. 

Each moment bringing more and more. 
Forth stepped the Saviour, and received. 

According to His gracious word. 
All those wno'd come from far and near. 

That they might see and hear the Lord. 
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He laid His hands upon the sick 
Whom they to Him for cure ] 
brought, 
And healed them ; while bothldind 
and lame 
Rejoiced that they the Lord had 
soBght : 
And then, while crowds around Him 
thronged. 
The Saviour epake in words of 

And through His teachings many 
The only way which leads above. 

But when the day was now far spent- 
Then came the twelve, and an- 
sw'ring said, 

" Lord, send the multitudes away, 
That they may go and buy them 



But, 



, ever loving, Jesus spake, 
It needs not ; give ye them to 
eat." 
A hundred pennyworth," they 

"For such a number were not 



But Andrew spake; "Here stands 
a lad 
Who bears five loaves, two fishes 

But what are they among this 
throng ? " 
Yetjesussaid, "Bringhitherall." 
And willingly the youth gave up 

His own and parents' only food, 
Assured that they should neverwant 

For giving to a Lord so good. 
Then, in tlie midst of that great 
throng, 
Tlie Saviour blessed, then brake 
the bread, 
And with five loaves and two small 
fish 
Five thousand on that day wcic 
fed. 
In wonder gazed the people round, 
Tosee thatworkofloveandpow'r; 
And surely none who saw that sight 

Foi^ot It to their dying hour. . 
Nor was that all; for when 'twas 

What fragments, think you, were 
there left f 
Twelve baskels-Ml were gathered up; 

And thus Ihe boy was not berelt 
Of what he had so freely giv'n ; 

For though the Scripture tells nc 

I think the Saviour sent him hoine 
His basket fuller than before. 

And !.>,„, 
passed. 
We know that Jt 

Whate'er we give a poorer friend 
For His dear sake, and ~ ' 



, though 






His 
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PICTURE STORY. 

Na LXII. * 

Etta T. B., Sobersides, Margaret G., Ethel P-, May and Eliza- 
beth F.. Eliza P. M'N.. Annie A. E. C, Edith J., Florence 
A. M., Harriet C. D.. Marion N., Ada M. H., Katie M. H, 
Martha A. F., Alice E. G^ Fannie R. S_^ Sarah L. W.. Prim- 
rose, John C. P., Edwin T. D., Ralph B., Tames S., Reginald 
M. D., Charles F. H., Tom L., Henry Le P., William T. M. 

The solutions have been nicely written. Some of our corre- 
spondents have not given us a/aft address, and we have had one 
or two letters returned wliich we had written lo them. We are 
acain indebted to some dear friends for New Year's cards, 
photographs, Sec. We return their kind wishes by heartily 
desiring that they may tread pleasant and useful steps along 
life's pilgrimage. editor. 




MARCH WINDS AND MAY 
FLOWERS. 



Chapter IV.— A Bov's Trick, 
Old Belty Simpson had been lo town in her 
little donkey-cart, to buy a fresh slock of fruit for 
her staU in the market. The market was held 
three times a week ; but to-morrow was expected 
to be an unusually busy day, as there would be a 
small cattle fair taking place to the neighbour- 

Beltv was not such an old woman as she 
leemed to be. Hard out-of-doors work in the 
fields when she was young, and much care and 



trouble during her married life, had wrinkled her 
brown face, and turned het dark hair grey. She 
also stooped slightly, and whenever she happened 
to have a touch of the rbeiimatiam she walked 
with some difficulty— so that, altogether, her 
appearance justified persons in calling her old. 
A thoroughly honest and industrious woman she 
certainly was ; and she and her lame daughter 
Annie managed between them to provide for 
their daily wants without being, as they styled it, 
"beholden to anybody." 

Annie was a pale, dehcate girl, with features 
and manners as niUike her mother's as they could 
possibly be. She had been for many years a 
sufferer from spinal disease, which of couree had 
hindered her from going out, and from mixing 
with other girls ; and this staying at home, and, 
living much b^ Yi«rat\X, ^o& -<ptiQ-*^-i Vr^^mcx 
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from acquirii^ the rough ways of those around 
her. She was very fond, too, of reading; and 
the schoohnaster who had taught her writing 
when she was a child — ^for old Betty was resolved 
that her child should have a good education — 
constantly lent her books, and furnished her with 
information on subjects that he thought would 
interest her. 

Annie was tolerably clever with her needle, and 
she got employment in this way from neighbours, 
who were glad to have their gowns and bonnets 
made up for them at a reasonable charge. 

Sometimes, it is true, money was scarce, and 
there was npne to spare for the purchase of new 
garments, and then Annie's needle was forced to 
be idle ; and sometimes she was so weak and ill 
from increased pain, that ' she could not attend to 
the work that she had in the house. But, upon 
the whole, she did as well as could be expected ; 
and her earnings, joined to those of her mother's, 
were enough, in the worst of times, to keep the 
wolf from the door. 

Now the day dn which this chapter commences 
was one of Annie's bad days. Her head ached 
so much that she could scarcely bear it ; and 
every movement made her back feel, she said, as 
if a knife were running through it. Old Betty 
was very unwilling to leave her, because this 
excessive pain so depressed Annie's spirits that 
she never liked to be alone ; but there was no 
help for it. The fruit must be procured for the 
ne::t day's sale, or there would be no bread for 
them to eat, and Betty had no one to send on the 
errand whom she could trust. She promised 
Annie to make aXi the haste back that she could. 

Old Betty's donkey, like his mistress, had seen 
his best days, and could not trot along at a much 
more rapid pace than the old woman. But he 
could carry a heavier load than she had strength 
for, and he was therefore of great use to her. He 
also contributed towards his own living, by being 
lent out to a neighbour when not wanted by old 
Betty. He was a faithful, hard-working animal, 
and repaid the kind treatment which he received 
from his mistress by not displaying any of that 
stubbornness usually attributed to his race. Old 
Betty would not have allowed him to be hired by 
any one, whatever sum they offered, who would 
not, she believed, use him well. 

Going up a rather steep hill on her return, old 
Betty got out of her cart and walked along, 
holding Neddy's bridle, and cheering him on by 
encouraging words. The board at the back of 
the cart was . in rather a rickety condition, and 
tlie button which fastened it had grown so loose 
as not to be very trustworthy ; but so far both had 
done their duty. And old Betty and her wares 
would no doubt have reached home in safety, had 
it not been for a young gentleman whose name 
has already been mention^ in these pages. 

I hardly think I ought to call him a young 
^entlematty as it was anything but a gentlemanly 
trick whidi he performed that afternoon. George 



Leighton was returning from school in that mis- 
chievous frame of mind to which boys of all ages 
are unhappily subject at times; and not having 
anything else in view on which to expend his 
mischief he softly and slily stept behind old 
Betty's cart, and twirling round the weak button 
which was striving hard to confine the board in 
its proper place, he had the extreme satisfaction 
of seeing the board suddenly flap down, and a 
stream of apples and pears, as a natural conse- 
quence, rush to the ground ! 

The fruit had originally been placed in a shallow 
basket, but owing to the jolting of the little cart 
the basket had, unobserved, slipped va^o a slant- 
ing position, and now poured forth its contents 
as freely as George could desire. 

Secretly chuckling over the success of his en- 
terprise, he was back, in a moment, on the side- 
path, with a book in his hand, which he was 
demurely pretending to read ! 

As the sound of the falling fruit reached their 
ears, old Betty and her donkey came to a sudden 
standstill, and George enjoyed the look of con- 
sternation which he saw on the old woman's face 
as she hurried to the back of the cart. There 
was no one in sight but Geoige, except a taller 
youth, who was coming along a cross-road ; and 
as no one could suspect a well-dressed boy like 
George of playing so shabby a trick, old Betty, 
of course, supposed that the frail button had 
given way from mere decay of nature. 

" Dear, dear, how sorry I am I " exclaimed the 
old woman, in a tone of dismay. " Everything 
seems to go wrong to-day." 

It was evidently a trouble to her to stoop and 
recover her scattered property, which was wander- 
ing in ail directions ; and she gave a despairing 
sort of sigh as she bent, with weary back, to the 
task. 

George sprang forward and said, ** What a pity 
this has happened ! I will soon pick them up for 
you." 

I am afraid he rather liked the scramble after 
the run-away fruit, for he tossed the first handful 
into the cart with as much alacrity as if it were 
a cricket balL He was diving after a huge apple 
that was imprisoned by one of the wheels, when 
a firm hand was laid on his shoulder, and a stem 
voice arrested him with the not very poHte question 
of " What are you about, you joung scamp ? " 

" Why, Julius Cesar 1 how m the world came 
you here ? was the surprised rejoinder. 

" On my feet," answered the other. " Are you 
not ashamed to be at such pranks as this ? " 

And as he held Geoige by the collar of his 
jacket, he gave him a vigorous shake, which well- 
nigh pitched him in the direction of the apples. 

** Hold off ! ^what's that for ? " exclaimed 
George, grasping three or four apples as he raised 
himself. 

" For your misdeeds, sir." 

**Why, I'm only helping this poor woman," 
replied George, in a tone of meek expostulation. 
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** I did not see you creeping behind and un- 
fastening the board, I suppose ? " was the some- 
what indignant answer. 

Old Betty was too busy looking after her fruit to 
hear this interesting conversation, and she thanked 
George so warmly for assisting her, that a slight 
feeling of compunction reallv passed through the 
bo/s mind. It was gone, however, as fast as it 
came, for he considered that he iiilly atoned for 
his conduct by helping the poor woman to pick up 
her fruit. As if it would have fallen but for him I 

** I am very much obliged to you, I am sure," 

. said old Bettv, '' for I am in a harry to get home 

to my poor sick daughter ; she has been alone for 

some hours, and I am afraid of finding her worse." 

"There, George," said Julius, reprovingly. 
George whistled, and then pointing to some graj )es 
which had luckily escaped the general confusion, 
he held out sixpence to old Betty, and said, * * Let 
me have a small bunch of those for the mouey." 

"Oh, they are not worth as much as that," 
said old Betty, " I sell a pound of them for eight- 
pence." 

"Never mind; I don't want any more, and 
the extra trifle will make up for your being hin- 
dered." 

* * Thank you, thank you kindly," said old Betty, 
cheerfully, pocketing the silver coin; while George, 
munching his grapes, walked off homewards with 
Julius. 

He broke the stalk, and offered half to his 
brother. 

"Keep them yourself, I don't want them," said 
Julius, loftily. 

Not at all abashed, George resumed his occupa- 
tion. 

" What wind blew you here, Julius ? " he asked 
between the mouthfuls. 

"I got my right arm squeezed in the door 
yesterday ; " and then Geoige noticed that it hung 
rather stifHy at his side. 

" Does it hurt you much, old fellow ? " 

"It might be worse, and it might be better. 
But I could not easily move my hand for writing, 
and so the governor gaye me leave of absence till 
next week. 

** That's capital 1 We can have some jolly 
walks together. I want to go up Windmill Hil^ 
to try if 3iere are any ferns to be had there." 

" How are all at home ? " 

" Oh, granny's first-rate ; aunt Phillis has got a 
new servant, whom she worries out of her life, so 
she has not much time for worrying me^ which is 
a blessing." 

"AndEffie?" 

" Nothing remarkable ; she is as precise as ever, 
dear little soul." 

" You might have saved her some grapes," said 
Julius, with a glance at the swiftly departing 
bunch. 

"So I might I never thought of it," said 
George, stuffing the two or three last ones into his 
mouth. 



Just like George I His own enjoyment was his 
first consideration, and by the time he had " a 
heart at leisure from itself," there was seldom 
anything left to bestow upon others. 



Chapter V. — How the Ferns were 
Received. 

Julius and George Leighton were brothers j 
their father and mother both died of fever within 
a few days of each other, leaving their little 
sons to the care of Mr. Leighton's mother and 
sister. 

And grandmamma and aunt Phillis had fulfilled, 
to the best of their ability, the charge thus de- 
volved upon them. Aunt Phillis was not perhaps 
the cleverest manager of children ; she was cold 
in her manner, and her fidgety ways were a per- 
petual source of irritation to them ; but she was 
really kind, and never grudged them any pleasure 
that she thought reasonable. JEvery little want of 
theirs was methodically attended to ; and if she 
was less sympathizing than she might have been, 
and was more strongly influenced by duty than 
by love, she had the children's interest at heart, 
and was a faithful friend to them. We cannot 
have perfection in anybody, and aunt Phillis, 
though not a model aunt, was a tolerably fair 
specimen of her class. 

And the boys, though not at all bad boys, were 
a terrible anxiety sometimes to an elderly maiden 
lady, who had previously lived a very quiet life 
with her aged mother. Indeed, everybody pitied 
" poor Miss Phillis" when these orphan nephews 
were suddenly consigned to her chaige. 

But / do not think she was In the least to be 
pitied, for she was a very unselfish person, and 
fond of working for others, and Julius and his 
brother gave her plenty to do, and kept her from 
growing dull and disagreeable. 

No, I cannot pity any one who has merry, 
healthful children about her ; and though, to be 
sure, the mere cutting of bread and butter, and the 
sewing on of buttons, for two boys, was no trifle, 
yet aunt Phillis would have found the house very 
dull without them. 

Julius was three years older than George ; he 
had just left school, and left home also in order 
to enter his uncle Richard's office. He was 
rather too young to be taken from his studies, 
and to b^[in business, but Uncle Richard had 
a great notion of boys being put in a way of 
earning their own livelihood as soon as possible ; 
and as the lad was entirely dependent on his 
uncle and grandmother, it was perhaps as well 
that he should early learn to be self-dependent. 
He was a diligent, painstaking boy; not very 
brilliant at lessons, but quick at figures, and older 
in his thoughts and ways than most of his age. 
One of the strong features in his character was a 
quiet determination to have his own way, and 
to domineer oncx cA3aK«^\ «bSs. "'^ks& ^•bs»\^^NR\ife. 
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had acquired the name of Cesar in addition to 
his own. His sdioolfellows ha^l given it him, 
and Geoige and Effie often used it 

Geoxge was a comical little fellow; small of 
stature — ^fond of teasing, fond of eating, and rather 
indolent, excepting in play-honrs. He and Elffie 
were yery good friends in general, although he 
occasionally taxed her patience beyond what it 
would bear, and received more as a right than as 
a fovour the small services she renderea him. 

'* Miss Prim," as George called her, was a little 
motherless cousin of the boys. Her fiither had 
emigrated to Australia soon after his wife^s death, 
consigning his only child to her grandmother, 
who thamcfully made room for her— not only in 
her house, but in her heart Effie resembled 
her mother both in features and disposition, and 
this no doubt strengthened the hold which she 
had on the affections of h^ aunt and grand- 
mother. In common with other ehildren she 
had her fiuilts and her good (pialities ; and she 
had also, as yon have, dear reader, her own 
special trials and troubles. 

There was a little stir in the household at 
Julius's unexpected return. Exclamations and 
questions rapidly followed each other as to why 
he had come, and how long he was going to stay ; 
and a medical man could not have inquired more 
minutely into all the details of his accident than 
did aunt Phillis. 

" I think if it were in a sling, Julius, it would 
be more comfortable." 

"No, it wouldn't," said Julius, impatiently. 
•'Catch me tying myself up like a wounded old 
soldier, and whining for people's pity ! " 

And Julius walk^ off to grandmamma's room, 
muttering something to himself about '* coddling 
old women." No one overheard him ; if they 
had, Julius would not have cared. 

When George ran up-stairs he was delighted 
with his bundle of ferns. 

" Well, this is good of Effie," he said, as he 
read her cramped little handwriting on the paper. 
'* I thought she would be annoyed at my sticking 
'Miss Prim' on to her, but she don't seem to 
have minded it, or she would not have got 
these for me." 

So Effie's forbearance was taken for indiffer- 
ence. How frequently our actions are thus 
misjudged I 

"Thanks for the ferns, old woman," said 
George, as thejr met at tea-time. ••Where did 
you get them?" 

"I met a man coming from Hawk's Lane 
with a basket of them, and I picked out the best 
of them. Was it not fortunate ? " 

" Yes, because I can now finish my work. Let 
US go into the garden after tea, and plant them 

Ottt.^* 

George never offered to pay for them, either 
in whole or in part. Unless he was directly 
ask€d for money, it never occurred to him to 
part with it. He was like the man who once 



said to his wife, "What is mine is mine; and 
what is thine is mine." And Effie was a generous 
little girl, lirho would give him her last penny if 
he wanted it. 

When the ferns were inserted in the rockwork 
they proved deficient in quantity. 

** I wish you had got more, Effie ; you might 
have thought these would not be sufficient to fill 
up the vacancies." 

"You would not have had an^ if I had not 
happened to meet with them," said £ffie, a little 
hurt by his apparent ingratitude. 

" You need not tell me that — I know it ; bnt 
it's very mean to do a kindness and then boast 
of it." 

"I am sure I was not boasting," said poor 
Uttle Effie. 

And she went slowly indoora, feeling that if 
she stayed longer there would be some chance of 
her watering the ferns with her tears. 

" Bless me, how touchy she is to-night ! " said 
George to himself as he nlled his watering-pot ; 
"one would think I had said something to vex 
her." 

The next day Julius was obliged to own that 
his arm was much more painful, and aunt Phillis 
sent for Dr. Barlow. He said it must be kept 
perfectly still, and ordered it to be at once pat 
into a sling. So Julius was obliged to obey 
orders ; but he relieved his feelings by saying 
that Dr. Barlow was a muff of a doctor, and only 
fit to prescribe for babies. 

On Monday morning aunt Phillis was called 
away to visit a friend who was dangerously iL, 
so the boys and Effie were left to take care of 
themselves. George was allowed a holiday, in 
order to be a companion for his brother. 

" Auntie, I mav go for a walk with the boys, 
mayn't I ? " asked Effie, as she helped her aunt 
in getting ready for the train. 

"Well, yes, I suppose you may, Effie. Julius 
won't care to go far, as his arm is painful ; and 
as the weather is fine a little ramble won*t hurt 
you. But mind and not overtire yourself, for 
you have not been very well since you had your 
cold." 

Afler their aunt's departure the boys amused 
themselves for a-while, while Effie read to her 
grandmamma. The old lady always had a psalm 
and a chapter and a meditation for the day, 
written by a good old minister of former times, 
read to her; and Effie read in a slow, distinct 
manner, which just suited the old lady. 

Then George proposed a walk to Windmill 
Park ; and Julius, who was fond of country strolls, 
especially now that he had not very frequent 
opportunities for them, readily agreed. 

" I ^all go with you," said Effie, laying down 
the needlework to which she was just applying 
herself. 

" It is too far for you," ^said Julius. 

"To be sure it ?s," echoed Geoi^e; *' you'd 
knock up before you were half there." 
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Oh no, I should not," said Effie, confidently ; 
** I scarcely ever get tired with walking." 

*'But aunt Pnillis would not like it," said 
Julius. 

"Yes; she said I might go out with yon," 
answered Effie, eagerly; "and I have so long 
wished to see Win&iill Park. 
; ** Very well ; just please yourself," said Julius. 
Effie was a favourite of his, and her merry chatter 
amused him ; so that he .was not unwilling to 
have her company. 

** I give you fair warning that I don't intend 
to carry you home on my back," said George. 

"Wait until you are asked, sir," said Effie, 
laughingly, as she went to put on her hat and 
jacket. Effie wanted to walk with the boys, and 
she likewise wanted to show them that though 
she was a girl she was not so lacking in strength 
as they insmuated. Yet her conscience was not 
quite easy about the undertaking. She knew that 
aunt Phillis, if she were at home, would not 
suffer her to go as far as Windmill Park ; and 
she was conscious that the permission given her 
to accompany the bojrs was upon the supposition 
that they would not wander beyond the limits of 
the village. 

But Effie, desirous of displaying her walking 
abilities to her cousins, would not need the smafi 
voice that was speaking within her ; and she 
hurried the boys off, lor fear anything should 
occur to hinder their departure. Hurried herself, 
too ; for she forgot to change her boots, and set 
out in her easy indoor ones. She might have re- 
turned to change them, but then perhaps the 
boys would not wait for her ; and perhaps grand- 
mamma would see her, and would say she had 
better remain at home. Not that grandmamma 
usually interfered with their little plans, especially 
if Julius were with them, for he was a boy to be 
trusted ; but conscience doth make cowards of us 
all, and Effie was a coward in running out of 
the path of duty. 



NANETTE. 

a sketch from life. 

In Two Chapters. — Chapter First. 

I AM going to tell you a simple story about a little 
Swiss girl and her home, which was quite different 
from yours in old England. 

At the top of the blue lake of Geneva runs a 
long wide valley, and some way up, just where it 
makes an abrupt bend, lies the little town of 

B , partly, overshadowed by one of those giant 

mountains, so very high that even in the fiercest 
summer heat the snow never melts off its rugged 
summit. 

It was in a chalet just above the village of 

B that I stayed during one hot July a few 

summers ago, and this was how I met my little 



friend Nanette Labord. The heat was so intense 
that we hardly ever ventured out in the glaring 
sunshine, but waited till the sun disappeared 
behind the mountains and left our part of the 

valleyin shade. One day my uncle (Dr. H ) and 

I saia we would take a wsdk in some cool-looking 
pine woods which fringed the sides of the lower 
hills. We had been told that there was a curious 
stone to be seen there, and we thought we should 
like to find it. However, when we found our- 
selves in the wood there were so many diifeFent 
paths, we were undecided which to take. We chose 
one, and went on a little way, but only got more 
hopelessly confused. The pine wood was lonely 
and silent, and there seemed no one near to ask 
our way. Presently we noticed a side-path, which 
appeared to lead into a small opening or glade. 
We followed it, and it led us to a spot on the 
edge of the hill, where the pines had been cleared 
to make room for a small ch&let. If you do not 
know what a ch^et is like I will tell you. It is 
built entirely of wood, and generally has a carved 
gallery running round the upper story, with a 
flight of steps leading to it u-om outside. This 
upper room is only used as a granary or store- ' 
house, as the dwdling-rooms are down below. 
The inhabitants pile great fagots of wood under- ■ 
neath their staircase for the winter's consumption. 
There are deep projecting eaves over the balcony, 
which throw a pleasant shadow in smnmer, and 
the roofs are thatched with flat pieces of wood, 
which are kept in their places by heavy stones, 
and have a very curious effect. The ch&let we 
were approaching was much like what I have 
describe. A healthy vine covered one side of 
the house, and after fmming one of the windows 
in cool green leaves sent its long tendrils cluster- 
ing in and out among the wooden balustrades of 
the balcony above. 

The door stood open, and the house appeared 
empty, but in a small garden on the other side of 
the ch^et, full of stocks, wallflowers, and Pro- 
vence roses, we spied an old woman busy cutting 
lettuces. Her back was turned to us, and she 
was so busy stooping over her work that she did 
not notice us till we spoke. Then she turned, 
and curtseying low^ answered with French 
politeness, — 

"A thousand pardons, but being a little deaf 
I did not hear the footsteps of Monsieur and -i 
Mademoiselle." > 

We then explained our errand. 

** Is it the *grande Pierre* that Monsieur wishes 
to see? If he will wait a little moment I will , 
call my grandchild to show him the way. — And 
the demoiselle looks tired ; wiU she not sit down 
a minute to rest ? " 

So saying the old woman dusted a wooden 
seat by the door, and made us sit down while she 
went into the house, and called in a shrill volcft.^ 
•* Nanette I quick, mon enfant^ ^poX ^xw '^ ^"^^^ 
and couducl XYits^ ^Xx^xv-g^et^ ^^ ^^ '' s<wnd.%. 
1 Pierrt: '' 
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A child's voice answered cheerfully from the 
inner room, ** Yes, grand^mhre, I come directly." 
-The old woman returned almost immediately, 
followed by a little girl with rosy cheeks and 
bright dark eyes. There was a strong resemblance 
between the two — ^the same sparkling black 
eyes, a saucy tumed-up nose, and a pleasant 
smiling mouth; but of course the old woman's 
£ice was thin and wrinkled, and the child's round 
and plump. The one had grey hair, tucked 
smoothly away tmder her close white cap and 
yellow kerchief, while Nanette's thick brown 
locks were cropped straight round her head, and 
she wore one of the large flat straw hats of the 
country, crowned with a bow of black velvet, 
and tied with strings of the same under her 
dimpled chin. Both were dressed alike in dark 
blue stuff, and check aprons with pockets. 

Our little guide chatted gaily to us all the way. 
I thought to myself, "What charming manners 
this peasant child has — so frank, and yet so 
modest." 

She told us that she lived with her grand- 
mother because her father was dead and her 
mother had to earn money in service, and only 
came to see them on Sundays, when they all 
went together to the old French Protestant church 
down at B . 

**How old are you, little one?" asked my 
uncle. 

** Eight years," was the reply. 

" And do you go to school?" added I. 

Nanette coloured, and said, "I did go once 
for a very little whiles but now not at all. 

* * And why not now ? " I asked. 

The child glanced shyly up in my face once or 
twice, and Uien the black lashes drooped over 
her cheeks, and she walked on without speak- 
ing. I thought perhaps that her friends could not 
afford to send her ; and yet neither the appear- 
ance of the grandmother nor the child showed 
extreme poverty. 

** Nanette," said I gently, looking down into 
the little face, "you do not mind tellmg me, 
surely ? " 

Once more the dark eyes sought mine, and 
clasping her small hands together, she said, 
hesitatingly, — 

** Mademoiselle will laugh at me ; but — but our 

school was two miles off down at B , and I 

had to go all alone; and I was so frightened, 
because all the dogs in the town used to bark ; and 
one day some rude boys set one at me, and it 
tried to bite my legs. Ciel! but I was ahirmed I 
Then I ran all the way home, and grarKTmlre^ 
though she scolded me for hting 2l petite imbecile, 
said I need not go again." 

Nanette looked relieved when she found I did 
not laugh at her fears. 

"J understand,** said I; "you are rather 
^?""f to go so far by yourself, by and by you 

^ii^J''^''^'^' ^s it not so? You cannot, then, 
^cad and write, my child i" 



** Mais ouif*^ said Nanette, her face brighten- 
ing, " I can read the Testament, I can write on 
a slate, and grand* nikre has taught me to knit 
stockings." 

" And did your grandmother also teach you to 
read and write ? " I asked. 

**Ah no, Mademoiselle, HHm grand* mere cannot 
read herself; but my unde Jacques, he is very 
clever, and he gives me lessons every day." 

*' And how does he find time to do that ? " we 
asked, thinking, of course, that he was a labour- 
ing man. 

'' Pardon r said the child, "I forgot that 
Monsieur and Mademoiselle do not know my 
uncle. He is always ill ; he cannot move out of 
bed. As long as I can remember he has been 
like that." 

** Dear me, how very sad I What is the 

matter with him?" asked kind-hearted Dr. H , 

always interested in any case of suffering; and 
questioning the child more minutely, he gathered 
from her answers that the poor man was stricken 
with a most dreacrful and hopeless kind of 
paralysis. 

"But he is not sad," said the little girl, 
noticing how sony we both looked ; ** he never 
complains, and sometimes even laughs and talks. 
He likes me to read to him, and to sing to him 
the hymns I hear on Sunday in the eglise below." 

" But, Nanette," said I, **is it not very sad for 
him never to get up, never to go out of doois 
and breathe the fresli air and fed the warm sun- 
shine; to enjoy these woods and valleys, and 
above all your beautiful mountains ? " 

"Well, yes," said she, thoughtfully, *'so it is; 
but then I brins him flowers. I tell him all that 
goes on out of doors, and he looks pleased." 

Having seen her unde always ill, her little 
mind comd hardly realize what a deprivation these 
things must be to the poor young man, who 
appeared so contented and patient wiUiout them. 

" Poor fellow I " said Dr. H repeatedly, as 

with his stick he knocked off the heads of some 
tall ox-eye daisies, as if he thought their iimocent 
lives a mockery to that of the poor invalid's, "I 
will certainly go and see him. Would he like it| 
do you think, little one ? " 

"Certainly, yes," said Nanette, gratefully; 
"my uncle would be proud to receive a visit 
from Monsieur, and Mademoiselle also." And she 
looked round at me by way of induding me in the 
invitation. 

We had been so busy talking, that we had 
hardly noticed that our path was now leading ns 
round the outskirts of the wood, with a floweiy 
meadow on the other side of us. 

And this reminds me to tell you that these 
Swiss meadows are composed chiefly of wild 
flowers. Hardly a blade of grass is to be seen. 
Large yellow-eyed daisies, tender-petalled star- 
woTls, "ViOTie^-Xvp^t^ tVy««x,\h!t ^jraceful meadow- 
sweet, axvd. ToacK^ cii^« ^cs^et^ >i5J«x!kJ3NRxv'\sN.^S:w^ 
laxid, aAi N\fc VvCo. tj&.0ck. olCcvsx 'ycl i^wsccw^ '^^ 
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sweet-tasted hay that the Alpine cattle thrive 
upon. 

This was one of the few meadows still left 
untouched by the scythe, but the hay harvest is 
late in Switzerland, because the summer is so short 
and hot. 

If I had come earlier in the season, Nanette 
told me that I should have found primroses 
carpeting Uie woods we had just passed through, 
violets scenting every nook and comer in the 
valley below, and on the green slopes of the lower 
lulls patches of Uie lovely blue gentian, the starch 
hyacinth, small pink primulas, and other Alpine 
flowers, which now could only be found by climb- 
ing to the faj>off snow-fields. 

Very soon our little guide plunged abruptly 
once more into the wood, and brought us ins-a-vis 
with ** la Pierre^** a huge boulder of rock, standing 
all alone on the mossy turf, with another stone 
balanced edgeways on it, looking ready to topple 
over every minute. How ** la Pierre " came there 
no one knows. There was no parent stem near 
off which it could have broken. Perhaps it was 
hurled from a mountain crag in some convulsion 
of nature ; perhaps some forgotten glacier floated 
it gently down to its quiet resting-place. Any- 
how, it has stood therb for generations. Mosses 
and ivy and wild rose*briars have flung themselves 
over it; little delicate ferns nestle into its crevices, 
and find a home in the old grey stone. We, too, 
sat down beside it on the sofl: turf to rest awhileT 
Nanette, however, soon jumped up with a start 
**0h," said she, rubbing her ankle ruefully, 
"something has stung me. There are mauvais 
bites in the grass ; have a care, Mademoiselle." * 

**See, see," said Dr. H , laughing, **)rou 

have been sitting beside an ant-hill, litUe girl. 
Come round this side, and you will be safe." 

When our small inend was once more seated, 
my uncle fumbled in his pocket, and produced a 
small silver coin, which he pushed into Nanette's 
hand with a sly wink at me. The child's surprise 
and delight were quite amusing. Her black eyes 
'sparkled and danced, and turning the money over 
and over in her hand, it seemed as if she could 
hardly find words to express her satisfaction. 
Her often repeated *^ Mercif* however, spoke 
volumes. 

" What wUl you do with it ? " asked I, 
smiling. 

** Oh, Mademoiselle, it will help to buy me a 
new pair of shoes. GrantPmere will be so 
pleased." 

Dr. H looked rather incredulous, or else 

he had not quite understood Nanette's speech, for 
he said with a cunning look, — 

" Do you not like bonbons ? " 

^^ Ma foil I should think so," replied the child ; 
"I love bonbons, and on fite days sometimes 
ma nihre brings me some ; but a demi-franc is 
quite too much to spend on /rivoliiees." 

"Ha ! ''said my uncle aside to me, " that litWe 
woman has a wise bead on her young shoulders. 



Now your English children would have spent that 
instantly on gingerbread and lollipops I " 

" Remember,"' I answered, " that this child has 
no young companions, and has got old-fashioned 
ideas. — Nanette," I added aloud, "you have no 
children of your own age to play with, have you ? " 

"No, Mademoiselle, our friends all live so far 
off. I only see them on the Dimanche, But," 
she added eagerly, ** I have my cats, * Mimi * and 
* Bijou ' — two such beauties, with long fur— quite 
different from common cats. Mademoiselle must 
come and see them, they are so inteUigent and 
affectionate." 

I promised the little girl that I would certainly 
come some other day and see her pets. We then 
rose to return. 

Nanette led us straight through the wood by a 
shorter path ; she left us at the entrance to h^r 
own glade. * * Adieu, ma petite^ " said we. 

**Bon soir^ Mademoiselle et Monsieur ; au 
revoir,** And then the little figure disappeared 
among the dark pine stems. 

The shadows were deepening in the valley as 
we hurried home, and the last rosy flush of sunset 
was resting on the topmost snow-peak of the giant 
mountain. 

ELSIE. 



THE BIRD'S BREAKFAST. 

My breakfast I want, if you please ; 

I hoped I should see it outspread. 
For dwellers in homes such as these 

Can surely afford me some bread : 
My cupboard is empty and bare, 
A fly would soon starve if put tliere; 
But you have enough, and to spare, 

And I have a right to be fed. 

Don't call me impertinent now, 

For speaking so freely to you 
Unless claims are presented, pray how 

Can you tell the amount that is due ? 
I have Drought you this morning my bill : 
And if you nave only the will, 
My sharp little beak you can fill 

With Dread-crumbs deliciously new. 

But, " What are my claims? " do you say ? 

Why, I sing to you all through the year ; 
I come at the first break of day, 

To tell you that morning is near ; 
And the insects and grubs that would eat 
Your roses and lilies so sweet, 
I agree to take them for mv meat. 

And thus I your garden keep clear. 

And if it were not for my race, 
What would of your poels become ? 

Comparisons, full of sweet grace, 
Would vanish directly : and some 

Of the comforting text& lfcka^^<2k>x\fta.^ic>. 
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IS IT VERY HARD TO DIE? 

" Is it such a hard thing to die, mamma? Is it 
very hard to die ? ** ask^ a sweet-voiced, sweet- 
faced little girl of her mother one bright spring 
morning. 

" Hard to die I Why, my chUd, do you ask ? » 
asked the astonished mother 

''Because, mamma, Jenny Grey is dead, and — 
is it hard to die, mamma ? " 

** To one who loves God, my Kittie, it is sweet 
to die; but— why do you ask? Have you no 
other reason beside the one you gave? " 

"Yes, mamma; the minister said, you know, 
when he turned round to speak to Jenny's play- 
mates, that we must all die. Why must we die, 
mamma ? " 

** Because of sin, dear Kittie. Had we never 
sinned through Adam, we should not suffer and 
die* but remain pure and sinless as Adam was 
when placed in the garden of Eden. And, my 
child, Jesus died to save us from the consequences 
of sin ; through Him we can escape the ' second 
death ; ' I mean the suffering which comes after 
our bodies are in the ground. I wish you loved 
the Saviour, Kitti^'' said the mother, tenderly 
clasping the child in her arms and gazing with 
awakened sorrow on the sweet pale face. 

** I want to love Him, mamma. How shall I? " 

** Suppose, dear, I loved you, and cared for you 
always, but you had never seen me ; whenever you 
were in trouble I assisted you, and I sympathized 
with you and I should write you a long letter, 
telling you what to do, and giving you advice as 
to your future course in life^ wouldn't you love 
me?" 

**Yes, mamma." 

** So Jesus has done, dear Kittie, only so much 
more ; He has died for us. Can't you love Him, 
Kittie ? " 

** Oh yes, mamma, I will— I do," whispered 
the child, sweetly and solemnly, while a new light 
kindled in her eye. "Did God ever write us a 
letter, telling us what to do, mamma ? " she asked, 
after a while. 

** Yes, dear, He directed men what to write, as 
great men often direct their secretaries what to 
write." 

" Is this letter the Bible? " asked Kittie, softly. 

" Yes, dear, the Bible is God's letter." 

"Is there any word for fm in God's letter, 
mamma ? " 

" Yes, dear, you remember, * Suffer little child- 
ren to come imto Me, and forbid them not : for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven/ That's for 
you, Kittie." 

" It's a sweet message to me, mamma. I wish 
I could answer God's letter." 

** You can, my dear, by giving Him your heart ; 
I mean by loving Him and praying to Him ; and 
then you won't be afraid to die, wr you wUl be 
gomghomt to Jesus,** 



A smile lay on the child's mouth, a happy 
peaceful smile, as she answered — 

'* I wouldn't dislike to die, mamma ; I want to 
go to Jesus. I love Tesus, mamma. " 

" I jn glad, dear ; " and a tear dropped from the 
mother's eve on the little head ; '* and I hope, if 
you love Him, you'll always be good, and do as 
Jesus would have vou." 

** 1 will. Oh, let us talk to Jesus, mamma." 

Side by side knelt mother and daughter in 
prayer to the Saviour they loved ; and when the 
mower's prayer had ended the child's sweet 
voice murmured, — 

" Dear Jesus, I love to hear about you. I want 
to be very good ; please make me good ; make me 
ready to die, and when heaven is ready for me^ 
please let me die. " 

The mother clasped the child closer as they 
arose. 

She watched her anxiously, and her eyes were 
the first to see the little step grow languid and slow, 
the eyes grow dinmier, the &ice purer, whiter, and 
sweeter, and she murmured, " I can't give her 
up." 

The autumn leaves were falling ; the trees 
began to look desolate ; the last petals of the rose 
were dropping fix>m their parent stem, when the 
summons came. The autumn breezes kissed her 
fair cheek for the last time ; they folded the pale 
hands on her bosom ; they placed the little feet 
side by side, and a blossom in her hand ; they 
shut the meek eyes, and laid her away to rest 
" Heaven was readv " for her, and Jesus called 
her. She murmured not, but with a sweet smile 
crossed the wished-for stream, and, upheld by 
angel arms, entered the pearly gates. She has 
gone, and "there's no night there." 

They placed a slab by her grave, on which 
was cut ** Kittie^ aged eight years. She was 
called of God." 



MISSION WEEK AT OUR CHURCH. 

There will be a week of special religious 
services at St. Katherine Cree Church, in Leaden- 
hall Street, commencing on Monday, the 9th of 
February. Morning service at One o'clock, even- 
ing service at Seven o'clock, with an after meeting. 
The object of these special services is to awaken 
serious thoughts in the minds of the careless, and 
to deepen the piety of those who already love 
Jesus. We should be |;lad to see some of our 
dear friends at these services, and to speak to them 
afterwards, if they would like to give us the oppor- 
tunity. 



EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

Letters and books for Review, &c., should be 
^addressed to the Rev. W. M. Whittemore, D.D., 
i24, Paternoster Row. All business communications 
to be addressed to the publisher, Mr. W. Macin- 
tosh, and not to the Editor. 
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. KATHEKINE CRUE, LONDOK. 




KATE LEICESTER'S SCHOOL DAYS. 



Ckattek VI.— Harry's Advice. 

Katb went ;o Ite srfioolroom feeling utterly 
^niaerable and farloic She could not tell Amy 
ret ; onlv to Harry, had he been there, could she 
save spoken of her grief and sorrow. 



gravel outside, and a brisk voice whistling a merry 
tune came in through the open window, Katie 
staited up and Ustened : slie could not be mis- 
taken ; that must be Harry. The whistling 
stopped, and the voice called, — 

"Andrew, I have hung Lapwing on the garden 
gate; just see to him, wifi you ?" 

And in another minute Harry was leaning on. 
the window-sill, with his biii^ii. ^:l(^^Sll3«iinIt■'^** 
Kate's V\fti * tomt^ sick^- 
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" Well, Miss Katherine, arc you glad to see me 
back ? You don't look so. Where's Amy ? " 

** Harry, come in, I wish you had been here 
three days ago." 

** Ah, but I couldn't," replied Harry, springing 
1. in through the window ; ** Curtis had no end of 
1 things for me to do, and I had to stop. What's 
the matter with you, Katie ? " 

Harry was a big boy of sixteen, but he was 
always tender and gentle to his young sisters, and 
as he bent over Katie to kiss her, she put her arms 
round his neck and laid her head on his shoulder. 

" I am very miserable," she whispered. 

"Miserable I on such a bright sunny day as 
this. Come and have a run in the shrubbery, and 
the misery will vanish, Katie." 

But Kate shook her head. 

"Aunt Dorothy and I always do get wrong 
when you are not nere, Harry!" 

Harry looked grave. 

" What, is it the old trouble as usual, Katie ? *' 

"Yes. I wish — I wish I could have that bcU 
that.you once told me about, that would ring when 
I wasn't doing right ; you are my bell when you 
are here, you know. Or a ring, Uke that stor^^ in 
< Agathos ; ' oh, how I should like that I A ring 
that was bright or duU, just as I was' good or 
naughty ; and when I looked at it I could tell 
whether I ought to go on pr not ; that would J)e 
beautiful 1 Oh, how 1 wi^ Uierereally was such a 
thing!" 

And Kate looked at h6r finger as if she hall 
thought, some one might have placed thera the tiny 
circlet of gold with its glpwing stone. 

"I am afraid it would most often be dull 
though," she added, with a sigh. 

"We have something that does better than 
either the bell or the ring, Katie," answered 
Harry gravely. " You know what the stone meant 
But every one in the story did not take notice of it, 
and I am afraid we don't always. But what has 
happened now, Katie ? " 

" Aunt Dorothy won't have anything more to do 
with me, and I am to go to school,' said Katie, 
in a dull, despairing sort of tone ; and then she 
burst into tears, and declared she should be ten 
times worse away from her dear old home. 

Harry let her cry herself into quietness, now 

and then stroking her hair with his hand, but he 

. did not speak until, with a great sigh, Kate looked 

into his face, and asked him what he thought of 

it all. 

" I don't think it is quite, such a terrible trouble 
as you make out, Katie," he said, with a smile. 
** Are you going off to-morrow ? " 

** Oh no, not for a whole month." 

"Why, then, you have plenty of time to get 
used to the notion, and I should not wonder if you 
end by liking it, Katie. But does papa say you 
are to go, or is it only aunt Dorothy ? " 

" Oh, papa says so ; I should not have minded 
if It bad omy been aunt Dorothy." 
And then Katie told him a^* faithfully and truly 



as she could the reason for the decision ; she never 
glossed over her faults to Harry. 

" I wonder, if you were to ask papa, if he would 
alter ? " she said, rather wistfully. 

" Why, I dare say, by dint of bother and worry, 
we might get him to change his mind ; but I should 
not like to try, Katie. Indeed, I am sure it will 
be better for you than staying at home. Anrl 
school isn't half a bad place ; I should not at all 
mind going myself, from Curtis's description." 

" But girls' schools and boys' schools are so dif- 
ferent ; you can't judge one by another a bit. If 
Amy was going too, I shouldn't care so much." 

"No. I confess that is the worst part of the 
business, to separate you two. But, Katie, if you 
take the glowing stone with you, you'll get on 
better than you expect." 

Kate did not answer, but she looked brighter 
and better for the bit of talk. 

As she was going^ out of the room, Harry ran 
after her, and with a coknical good-humoured smile 
offered her his arm. 

" What is that for ? " 

" To conduct you to aunt Dorothy." 

Kate colourecl, for she knew what he meant 
For one half-minute she demurred ; and then she 
put her hand into his arm, and they went together 
m search of Miss Leicester. It was not Uie first 
time that Harry had made peace between thera. 

" Aunt Dorothy "—and Harry made a low bow 
and drew Katie down with him as they stood 
before her, — "Kate and I have come to say we 
are serry. Katie's feet ran away the other day 
without her intending them ; and her head did 
not find out until they rot to the vicarage. And 
Katie's tongue got the better of her discretion." 

Miss Leicester smiled ; it was hardly possible 
to do otherwise. Ajid then Katie clasped her two 
hands together and said firmly, — 

"Auntie, I ought not to have gone; forgive 



» 



me. 

The kiss of pardon was given, if it was only a 
cold one, and outward reconciliation was accom- 
plished. But Miss Leicester could not forget if 
she could foigive. She took but little notice of 
Kate after that, letting her come and go as she 
pleased. There were no more lessons, but the 
school business was considered settled. 

The only consolation for Katie in the matter 
was that wherever it was decided for her to go 
Clara Eldon was to go likewise. 



Chapter VII.— Clara's News. 

The month that remained for Kate at home was 
one of pleasure. Harry took good care that it 
should be so ; he put aside his own wishes and 
ptursuits, and hud himself out for the amusement 
of the twins — and he succeeded ; unselfish interest 
in others generally does succeed in promoting 
\ thek Yific^^mtss ^•di crax crwxk. ^\. tke same time. 
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The school subject was for the present avoided 
by every one. Kate put away the i^iea ; she would 
not think about it ; she womd not even tell Amy 
yet, lest her sorrow should interfere with the 
enjoyment of the holidays ; and perhaps, after 
all, there would be no need ; papa would very 
likely change his mind, especially if she were very 
good, — and she could try to be. Harry was at 
home now, and he would help her. 

And Harry did help her, cniefly by taking both 
the girls off for long rambles in the woods and 
fields day afler day. Kate often came back with 
torn dress and scratched hands, but Miss Leicester 
took no notice ; perhaps she meant to be wilfully 
blind those last few weeks. 

The days were dwindling away now, and the 
last week of the month of which Mr. Leicester 
had spoken had arrived, and yet nothing had 
been said; and Kate had almost forgotten the 
unpleasant subject, or if she thought of it at all, 
it was as of something very far distant still. But 
she was at length unpleasantly startled into con- 
sciousness of its nearness. 

It was one afternoon, and the two girls, with 
Clara Eldon, were sitting with work and books in 
a little arbour in the shrubbery. Harry^ad gone for 
a ride on his pony, Lapwing, with Mr. Leicester ; 
but the girls had all agreed it was not desirable 
to go far from home. There was a pause in the 
conversation^ which Clara broke by saying, — 

'* I suppose we are to go to school next week, 
Katie?" 

Katie started. She did not expect that Clara 
knew anything about it, but she said nothing. 
It was Amy that looked up and asked, — 

"You and who, Clara?" 

<* Katie and I. Yes, you may look astonished. 
Amy, but it's true ! " 

"It's .not!" burst from Kate. "Papa would 
have told me if it had been." 

" But you see I don't think it was quite 
settled until this morning ; and perhaps Mr. 
Leicester does not know about it yet." 

" Nonsense !** exclaimed Kate, contemptuously, 
"as if it would be settled if papa didn't know I " 

* * But, Katie," broke in Amy, bewildered, * * what 
is Clara talking about? I don't understand at 
all." 

" m tell you : Katie doesn't know," answered 
Clara, proud at having news of which the others 
were ignorant. "Next week Katie and I are 
going quite away at school — going to leave you. 
Amy, for a whole half-year, for I am sure there 
was no mention made of you. I wonder Katie 
has never heard about it," she added, glancing at 
Kate's face to see how ^e received the informa- 
tion. 

" I have heard of it. Papa told me some time 
ago ; but — but I thought — I hoped that he might 
have changed his mind. And I don't believe yet 
that you know any more, for certain, than I do." 

" You knew, and you never told me \ o"^ 
V could you t 



don't mean that we are going to be separated ? 
oh, I cannot bear that, at any rate ! " 

"It is all aunt Dorothy's doing," said Kate. 
And then she told them hpw it had come about ; 
and that she had not spoken sooner for fear of 
troubling Amy, and also because she thought it 
would end in nothing, and things would remain as 
they were. 

' " And I am not quite sure yet that they won't, 
in spite of Clara ; so don't cry about it yet, Amy." 

" That's because you won't believe," said Clara, 
" but I am sure it's true. Listen, and I will tell 
you how I know, if yoiv won't be vexed, Katie. 
It was this morning ; mamma was trying me my 
new dress on in her dressing-room, when she had 
to run off into the nursery to see after baby ; and 
— and there was an open letter in her work-basket, 




Katie, hbw 



cried Amy. " And you 



help reading a little bit of it, 
because I saw my own name. Wait I " for Katie's 
eyes flashed, and she looked very indignant, ** let 
me tell you what it said. It was from Mrs. 
Somebody, I couldn't make out the name, but 
she seems to be a friend of papa's ; and it said, 
* I shatiUi be glad to receive your daughter Clara 
and Miss Leicester next week.' School begins on 
the 1st — that's Tuesday, — and we are to go either 
that day or some other next week. So now, Katie, 
can you deny it now ? " 

" Infamous I dishonourable I " burst from Kate, 
" you could not help it indeed I " 

But she. was stopped by Harry's quiet voice at 
their side. 

* * Letters used to be considered private property, 
but it seems things are altered ; and when Clara 
is impatient for news she generally manages to get 

The tone of quiet scorn reproved Clara more 
than all Kate could have said ; she coloured and 
looked uncomfortable, for she was a little afraid of 
Harry, and liked to stand well with him. She 
fidgeted a little, and then proposed that they 
should all go back to the house. As they were 
collecting &eir work she turned to Harry and 
said, with hot cheeks, — . • 

" I don't think it is very honourable to listen." 

" No, nor do I. But I did not listen, if you 
mean that, Clara ; I only came up just as you were 
speaking last, and you were going at it so hard, 
there was no interrupting you." 

And then he took Clara's hand and drew her 
back so that the others might pass on first. 

"You shouldn't have done it, Clara; it was 
wrong I " he said, gently. 

" It wasn't so very bad," said Clara, a little 
sullenly ; " besides, I wanted to know." 

" Yes, of course you did ; but it would have 
been so much better to have waited, Clarie^ and 
heard it all straightforwaxdVi , Y-assv's^fc-^^s^'^i'^^aS*^" 
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make it all as pleasant for her as ever you can ; 
try and make up for Amy's loss, will you ? " 
Clara looked up very pleased. 
**0h, do you think I can, Harry? Do you 
really mean you think I can ? *' 
"Yes, of course I do." 

'*But Katie is so much older and more inde- 
pendent than I am." 
. Harry laughed a little. 

" Only one year's difference, Clarie ; you can 
be as much use to her as she can to you, I 
know." 

** Can I ? I'll try, at any rate." 

Meanwhile Kate and Amy were hunying on 
to the house. Kate, with her usual impatience, 
was anxious to know the worst. She burst into 
Mr. Leicester's room where he was busy amongst 
his papers ; and she hardly waited until the man 
he was talking to had gone away before she 
began : — 

**Papa, is it true I am to go to school next 
week?'' 

"Of coui^e it is, Kate. I told you that some 
time ago ; ypu surely cannot have forgotten," 
answered Mr. Leicester, without looking up from 
the accounts he was studying. 

**No, papa; but I thought perhaps you might 
have changed your mind, as you had said no more 
about it." 

Mr. Leicester laid down his pen then, and put- 
ting his arm round her drew her towards him. 

" I thought you quite understood all about it, 
Kate, so there was no use to talk of it until all 
was decided. Besides," he added with a smile, 
"it did not seem such a very pleasant subject to 
you as to make me \Wyi to remind you of it 
often." 

" Oh, papa," Kate whispered, laying her cheek 
to his, " I have been trying so hard to be good 
these weeks ; I don't thmk I have vexed aunt 
Dorothy once; so I thought perhaps I might 
stay." 

" My dear child, don't I you distress me, Kate. 
I cannot see what there Js in it you dislike so 
much. However, it cannot be altered now. The 
decision is made, and I was going to tell you this 
jevening. Mr. Eldon and I have settled that you 
and Clara should go together to Derrington House, 

in shire. Mrs. Ormond, who lives there, is 

an old friend of Mr. Eldon's, and I have no doubt 
you will be very happy if you try to be. You are 
to go next Thursday, so you have nearly a week 
A home yet. Unpleasant things come sometimes, 
Kate, but it is no use fretting over them. But 
run away now, I am very busy." And Mr. 
Leicester kissed and dismissed her. 



Chapter VIII.— A Talk about Friends. 



Kate wanted to talk to Mrs. Eldon, so she went 
Aojne with CUura to tea— a thing she very fre- 
quently did, for Mt^ Eldon was far more of a\sclioolte\Yo7f,"NlaLds^\ivfc^t?()tv8ccEt. \\.^^W\>aKis«. 



mother to her than her aunt had ever been or was 
likely to be. Amy protested against being left 
behind, so they all three went. 

Mrs. Eldon was sitting in the garden with her 
three youngest children beside her, and Bertie and 
Georgie plajring a little farther off. Amy was soon 
beguued into joining, but Clara threw herself on 
the grass, and Katie joined Mrs. Eldon on. the 
garden seat, begging that the little ones might be 
sent away, for she wanted to talk. 

She looked so earnest that Mrs. Eldon humoured 
her so far as to send Georgie to ask nurse to come 
for the children ; and when they were gone she 
turned to Kate and said, — 

** What is it, Katie ? your face looks as if you 
had some weighty matter on your mind."^ 

" Yes, Mrs. Eldon, I have just heard that we 
are to go to school next week ; and I don't like it 
a bit, and never shall I " 

" Only just heard, Kate ? I thought I under- 
stood your papa he told you some time ago." 

" Yes, he did ; but I thought perhaps he had 
forgotten. It is all aunt Dorothy's doing, Mrs. 
Eldon ; she wants to get rid of me, I know she 
does." • 

" Hush, dear! " said Mrs. Eldon, gravely, "you 
must not say so, for you know it is not true. 
When you are so constantly disobedient, and pay 
so little regard to your aunt's wishes, how can 
you wonder that both for your own sake and hers 
some other plan should be tried ? A few years of 
school discipline will not hurt you, Katie ; and I 
do not think you need dread it so much as you 
seem to do. Mrs. Ormond is very kind, and I am 
sure it is a pretty place where she lives. Look 
here." 

And Mrs. Eldon drew from her pocket the 
identical letter that Clara had read that morning. 
Katie glanced across at her, but though Clara 
coloured a good deal, she did not think it neces- 
sary to own to having seen it before, Mrs. 
Eldon read them as much of it as she thought 
proper ; and then as she folded it up again she 
said, — 

** Some of the happiest years of my early life 
were spent at school, children." 

"Oh, mamma," exclaimed Clara, "'do tell us 
about it ! do, there's a good mother ! I should 
like a stoiy above all things ; only just wait till I 
call Amy. 

"I have not much of a story to tell, dear ; but 
I think perhaps a little of my experience may be 
of use to you just now. You know I was an only 
child, and that I lost my mother when I was 
quite small. My father was away from home a 
great deal, and I was left almost entirely to 
servants ; but at last it was discovered that I was 
getting spoilt, and I was sent off to school when 
I was just about your age, Clara. I dare say I 
was very naughty and self-willed ; in fact, I know 
I was. But whatever of good there is in me now, 
1 beWevft \t \s msiT^^ crw'vcv^ Vck tk^ d&a.t friend and 
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for me — nay, I ought not to say that, for I am sure 
it was God's good providence that arranged it so — 
that she should single me out to be her friend ; for 
she was some years older than I was : but what I 
should have done without her I cannot imagine. 
She was everything to me — friend, sister, almost 
mother ; and it was her sweet loving example and 
influence that first led me to see and know what 
a blessed thing -it is to be a true follower of the 
lowly Saviour. Dear Madeline 1 her sweet words 
of loving counsel come to me and help me some- 
times yet." 

** Don't you ever see her now, mamma ? " asiked 
Clara. 

** Oh no. She died before our school days 
were over. That was a sad going back for me, 
when there was no Madeline to welcome me, and 
when Miss Sedsham had to tell me that, but three 
short days before, an illness of only twenty-four 
hours had carried off my dear friend, and she was 
no more." 

** Oh, manmia, how sad I " 

** But I have been better all my life for the two 
years in which I knew and loved Madeline Graham. 
But it was not of that sorrowful time I was going 
to tell you, but of something that happened during 
my first half-year. 

**The school was just on the outskirts of the 
town, and it had only a small garden ; but that 
garden was Miss Sedsham's pride and delight. 
There was a young peach tree in it, which that 
year I went was bearing fruit for the first time ; 
and there were five luscious peaches on it, daily 
growing riper and more downy. We all knew 
that Miss Sedsham wanted to take them to her 
sick sister as soon as they were ready ; and we 
used to watch them with as much interest and 
pleasure as she herself, — at least, I am sure I 
did. 

"Well, one morning, what was our surprise 
and consternation to learn that the whole five 
peaches were gone ! Miss Sedsham was very 
much grieved, and the whole school was ques- 
tioned ; but every one denied any knowledge of the 
missing fruit At last, somehow or other, I 
hardly know how the report arose, but it was 
whispered that I knew more about it than anyone 
else. I had been seen that morning near the tree, 
and two peach-stones were found hidden behind 
my bookshelf in the schoolroom." 

** Oh, mamma I " exclaimed Clara, who was 
listening with breathless interest, ^* but yoa had 
not taken them, of course you hadn't ? " 

** No, Clara, indeed I had not But I had been 
earlv in the garden that morning, for it was Made- 
line s birthday, and I wanted to gather her the 



last rose on a rose tree that we had leave to go to ; 
and I did go to the peach tree, and they were all 
safe theii. But it was of no use my saying so. No 
one believed me ; even Miss Sedsham looked on 
me with suspicion, fey there was the fact of t\\e 



believed me through it all, and was the same 
devoted friend as ever : indeed, I don't know how 
I should have borne all that sad time if it had 
not been for her ; she shielded me from many a 
cutting word and unkind deed. I am afraid I was 
very impatient under it ; I was so unused to suf- 
fering of any kind then, that it made me quite angry 
to be treaitd so." 

** But was it never found out? were you blamed 
for it always ? " asked Kate. 

** No, dear. For a month I was looked on 
with cold eyes both by girls and teachers ; and 
then it all came out. One or two other little 
things were missed, and . diligent inquiry was 
made, and then it was discovered to be one of 
the servants. She confessed to the peaches, and 
to having tried to lay the blame on me, as she had 
seen me out that morning. Of course she w^ 
dismissed immediately, and my trial was over ; 
but it did me good in many ways. It taught me 
to be very careful about little Uiings ; and above 
all things always strictly to speak the truth, that 
I might deserve to be trusted in future ; besides 
showing me the value of a real true friend." 

" Tl^k you, mamma," said Clara, " that is a 
very interesting story. It is a pity Madeline is 
not living now ; I should like her for my school- 
fellow. But I foi^et; she was older than you, 
mamma, so she would hardly do. " 

" No, I think not," answered Mrs. Eldon, with 
a smile ; ** but I should like you to gain the friend- 
ship of a Madeline Graham for yourself, Clara." 

** I am not very likely," said Clara, rather 
shortly ; and then she started up, and begged 
Amy to come and have a game at croquet with 
the bovs ; there would be just time before tea."^ 

Katie sat on her comer of the garden seat with 
her eyes fixed on the grass ; she had not spoken 
since the conclusion of Mrs. Eldon's story, but 
appeared deep in thought ; at last she looked up 
and said, — 

" I should like a friend like that I I wonder if 
it would be possible ? Are there such people now, 
Mrs. Eldon?" 

**Why, yes, a great many, I hope, Katie. 
And one reason for my telling you of mv own 
early days was, as I said to Clara, a wish that 
you too should gain a friendship worth having." 

" I will," said Kate, resolutely. 

"Ah, but, Kate, there are friends and friends. 
Half the so-called school friendships are not 
worth the name. Begun in haste, and at fever 
heat, as it were, they are far too hot to last ; and 
often their shortness is the best part of them. It 
is not such a friend as that I would have you 
seek ; but one real and true^ who will help you 
onward and upward : such, in fact, as Madeline 

And you must not be rash 



Graham was to me. And you 

in choosing, Katie ; you must get to know a ©rl 

well before vom ca.xvx«a»q ^tes^^^-s5^^^>^«^i^ 

™^.. ^ ^ „.. .. ._. ^^X^^, \ ^Vc^mVl W^ ^^^ ^>^ ^^^^^ -^^ 

stones being found on my shelf, which 1 cou\d\ii\tTvd ^^\m"^\\^t^^^«^^^\ ,^j^^.^^ 
neither explain nor deny. All but Madeline ; she \ " Otv^ ^^^o niqvs\^^s»o^ "i"^"^ 
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that heavenly Friend who sticketh closer than a 
brother, Kate ; that is my earnest wish and prayer 
for you," said Mrs. Eldon, softly. 

Kate did not answefi but she put her arms 
round her neck and kissed her.: 

If Mrs, Eldon had intended; by her story to re- 
concile Kate to the coming change, she had 
succeeded; instead of complaining, she- rather 
grew anxious to. go, that she might make the ac- 
quaintance of her future companions, and see 
which she would havafpr her life-long friend. 



NANETTE. 

a sketch from life. , 
In Two 'Chapter^. —Chapter Second. 



beautiful butterfly moths with rose-coloured wings, 
which hovered about lazily sipping honey from 
their favourite flowers; and so torpid were they 
when once settled, that I have often gathered the 
flowers, butterflies and all, and carried them home 
in triumph I 

Then in the evening, when it got quite dark, if 
one sauntered round the garden of our ch&let, 
one would be sure to see lots of glowworms 
gleaming among the dark bushes like tiny sparks 
of fire. Of fireflies there were none. I fancy 
they are seldom seen on the Swiss side of the 
Alps. 

At last one evening, as we sat out in the 
verandah, trying to imagine ourselves cool, 
though the air was still and oppressive, we saw 
with delight flashes of lightning playing among 
the snow-peaks opposite, and distant thunder 
echoing and re-echoing up the valley told us that 
a mountain storm was going on. Very soon a 
delicious shower of rain followed, and certainly 
the next day was cooler, and we felt better in 
health and more amiable in temper. 

Accordingly, my uncle and I found our way to 
the chalet in the wood. Nanette was in the 
garden. She came to meet us, her little face 
beaming with pleasure, and put her small 
brown hand confidingly into mine. The old 
woman appeared in the doorway, and seemed 
pleased also to see us. 
• While Dr. H— and she went together into 



We did not visit Nanette's home again for some 
days. The weather was. so hot and sultry, we 
hardly ventured out till after nightfall. All day 
long the sun blazed fiercely in a cloudless sky. 
There was not a breath of air stirring, except 
when a hot wind blew for an hour, or two,' and 
that was worse still. Above us towered the great 
mountain, seeming to mock us with its cold glitter- 
ing snow-peaks. 

If one wished, however, to ruathe risk of catch- 
ing cold or getting rheumatism, one could go and 
stand on the wooden bridge which -spanned a 

mountain torrent dose by, and feel the icy breath ! Jacques's room Nanette and I remained outside 
it brought with it from the fast-melting, glaciers on th» wooden bench ^ but we heard the faint 
above. The hptter grew the weather, the more : voice of the sick man coming through the gauze 
frantically rushed the foaming Avrencon, with its wire window behind us* It had been arranged 
ever-increasing burthen of melted anow. Not a that way for the summer, the child said, to keep 
drop of rain came to revive the parched turf or the 'the mosquitoes and flies from annoying tlie poor 
thirsty meadow flowers. The birds forgot how to invalid, and at the same time to allow him fresh air. 
sing, but went wisely jtp sl^ep in the shade. And | "And now," said Nanette, ** Mademoiselle 
ourselves^well, we just existed, that was all, and must see my cats ; " and running into tiie house 
grumbled incessantly. .. ,, .; [she speedily returned with one on each arm, and 

The on^ creatures that seemed to enjoy life sat down beside me with her treasures. " There, 
were the insects. Insect life abounded in that , Mademoiselle, this is Mimi, the grey one ; and 
hot valley in a way I have n-^-ver seen before or ' Bijou, he is all black — ^not a single white hair, 
since. Ants, spiders,; beetles, . ^terpillars, lady- See, have they not beautiful tails ? " 
birds, crawled, about everywhere. Bees,. wasps, | Certainly they might once have had handsome 
arid even hornets^ led us a life; m^^uitoes and coats,, but now their fur was worn and shabby,and 
gnats we in vain tried to banish froiji our sleep- their bodies meagre and bony. Poor: Nanette ! 
ing apartments ; and as for the li?ards and grass- she thought, them perfect. Howeverj they had 
hoppers, they were innumerable. Every blade of an aristocratic look, notwithstanding,their ragged 
grass was alive with the latter, of all shapes, appearance, and being tame and affectionate 
colours, and sizes. There were large dusky brown creatures, I was able to caress and praise them 
fellows who thought it too much trouble to hop sufficiently to please their little mistress; 
out of your way unless actually obliged. There | My uncle did not stay long for fear of tiring 
were joUy little black ones with red legs, who the sick man. He said he seemed pleased and 
jumped higher than any of their brothers, and grateful for his visit, though professionally he 
chirped like crickets. Some were such a bright could do nothing for him. He was beyond the 
green that you could hardly distinguish them skill of medicine, poor fellow! and though per- 
irom the plants they sat upon. And there were fectly conscious of his hopeless state,, so patient 
also large green ones with gossamer wings, who and cheerful, and evidently looking forward with 
flitted past you with a strajige whirring noise, and a. sure and settled hope to the day when Death, 
•then settled lightly on a tree or bush like a bird. as an angel of mercy, should come to release him 

Bvt what I admired most of all were some from his weary prison-house. 
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Something ot this Jacques's mother told us her- 
self, as she stood talking in the doorway ; and 
when Nanette, after a mysterious whisper to her 
grandmother, slipped away and disappeared into 
the garden, tHe old woman looking fondly after 
her said, " And that petiUy instead of being a 
burden to us. Monsieur, she is a blessing. So 
helpful and so wise for her age. She is timid, 
certainly, . in the town by herself, but that will 
pass as she gets older, n^est' cepaSy Mademoiselle? 
And I believe that even now that if her uncte 
required medicine or anything, and I was not 
able to go, she would brave all danger and go like 
a shot. Ah I she has a bon cosury pauvre petite. 
She asked me just now if she might prepare a 
bouquet for the chere demoiselle,*^ 

Here Nanette appeared, bringing me a fragrant 
nosegay of roses, sweet-peas, mignonette, and 
French marigolds. 

"Many thanks, dear child," said I ; ** you 
seem to have guessed my love of flowers." 

We then bade them adieu, and returned home. 

Our stay at B— was now drawing to a close. 
•We only saw Nanette once more, when we went 
to take her and her uncle some books, and bid 
them a final farewell. 

We found poor Jacques much worse, and evi- 
dently suffering. Nanette's black eyes grew soft 
with tears when she told me how ill he was, and 
how grand" mh-e had sat up all night with him. 
me to bed ; but I .lay awake. 



grow up some day into a brave, sensible, loving 
woman. 

And if I have been able to interest any of you 
by this picture of a little Swiss girl and the beau- 
tiful countiy she lived in (which I hope you will 
see for yourselves some day), my little story will 
not'have been written in vain. 

ELSIE. 



"She 
and — 



sent 
>» 



"And what?" asked I. 
**I prayed to the bon 



him 



answer your 
to heaven 



Dieu to make 
better," said she, simply, 

"And supposing God should 
prayer by taking your uncle aw^y 
— what then, Nanette ? " • 

I saw the idea was not strange to her. 

"Ah !" said she, sighing, ** t? est possible ; the 
pauvre oncU often talks of that, and without doubt 
it would be best for him ; but the grandmhre 
and I would be desolie.*^ 

I could not say more. The poor little lonely 
child would certainly feel it a great loss to be 
deprived of her kind friend and teacher, and 
one to whom she was evidently so devoted. 

And now I fear you may be disappointed when 
I tell you with regret that I cannot give you any 
further account of Nanette and her belongings 
until I visit that Swiss valley again ; but perhaps 
ytou will forgive me when I tell you that this is 
a true story as far as I have described it to you. 

I wonder very much what has become of 
Nanette, whether she still lives at her grand- 
mother's, with cats and flowers for her playfellows, 
and if she has got over her terror of dogs suffi- 
ciently to go to school ; and also whether poor 
Jacques is still alive, or gone to that land where 
there is no more sickness or sorrow. 

Anyhow, I feel sure that the little girl with the 
bright intelligent eyes and pretty affectionate 
ways, who made such an impression on me, will 



THREE CHILDREN. 

Three little faces, side by side. 
Six little hands, that are clutching tightly 

Three little dollies, — their owners* pride. 
Three pairs of ejes shining wondrous brightly; 

Waiting only their hjnnns to say, 

Then the World is over for them to-day. 

First is Emrtiie of sober mien ; 

Phoebe next, with the grave grey eyes ; 
Then comes Maggie,* my little queen, 

Full of a thousand witcheries ; 
Even now her tongue is rattling. 
Heaven bless her pretty prattling ! 

Emmie's hymn, the Christmas story 

Of the shepherds' wondrous sight ; 
Phoebe's tells how Christ in glory 

Still in children takes delight ; 
Maggie's, of the mother mild, 
" Jesus Christ her litUe child." 

Soon each tired head is creeping 

Down towards a tired arm ; 
Verv soon each one is sleeping 

Childhood's sleep, so bnghtly calm. 
Good angels keep you in their sight, 
You three dear litUe ones. — Good nfght ! 



REMEDY FOR A FIT OF PASSION. 

Walk out in the open air, and speak your mind 
to the winds. 



ANDREW AND ALEXANDER. 

SOLUTION OF THE SIXTY-FIRST PICTURE STORY. 

Two boys were sitting together in an attic, to say 
they were both sitting is not strictly correct, for one 
of them knelt on one knee on the floor. His 
occupation was far from praiseworthy, for it was 
neither more nor less than pulling the cat by the 
tail. The other lad sat on a box, two books lay 
beside him, and a third was supported on his knees ; 
he was reading diligently, and did not appear to 
notice the noise made by his companion and the 
cat. In this first glimpse of Andrew and Alexander 
Allen we see types ot their future life. 

A sad and repulsive scene we next behold, but 
quite what might have been expected from our first 
view. , . , 

Alexander is in a ginshop; he raises a glass 
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to his lips, he drinks Ihe poisonous r 
draught. His brother Andrew was 
apprenticed lo a carpenter, and he 
works intelligently and well; hegain^ 
the approbation of his master, rir— 
in his trade, and saves money. 

Alexander was placed with 
grocer, but the master dismissed 
nim, he was lazy, careless, and some- 
times was drunlt. He got several 
places, but no one wonla keep him, 
and at last he became a rat-catcher; 
he had a do^ whom be beat ana 
starved, but it was very useful to 
him, being a good hunter. 

Meantime Andrew prospered, 
well dressed, handsome, kindly, anii 
generouj, every body liked him. 

It was a proud day for him when 
he lirst went to put ten pounds in 
the bank towards setting up a bust- 

Several years passed, and I an 
sony to say that instead of Eetting 
belter Alexanderbecarae worse; h' 
fell into bad company and became _ 
thief, he committed many robberies 
saccessfully, and became a capita] 
pickpocket. He thought nothing of 
climbing in through a window and 

filfering wh ..... 

ands upon. But a day of reckoning 

Andrewwas now quite a great man 
he had became a member of the 
town council, and was a very elG- 
cienl member. At last he was pre 
gented with the freedom of the city, 
a very high honour. 

Some time after he was made 
Lord Provost; but he was still 
modest, unassuming, and pious. At 



last Alexander was caught by e 

__„ ig strugried,but tr - 

taken oft to " 



o the police- 



policeman : 

ITie next day there was „ .. .. 

^nd procession, in which, of course, 
the Lord Provost was to take part 
in his stale carriage drawn by 
white horses. 

The day after, however, he heard 
somehow that his brother was in the 
prison; he was in his robe of office, 
hot he did not change it, hurrying 
offlo meet his brotherwbomhe had 
not seen at all for many years. 

At first Alexander was sullen, but 
at last he melted, and a touehm;; 
conversation ensued. He told how 
he had been led on from bad 
worse, and how he repented it n< 

Alexander had lo be a long ti 
in prison, but when he came i 
Andrew found him respectable e...- 
ployment, and he became in all 
respects a changed man. 

CAXOUNE LOi;iSE L. (ij). 




PICTURE STORY. 
No. LXlll. 



Violet, Beatrice R. F., Adelaide A. N.. Manon N.. Edith 
Lucv B., Millie F.jTessie F., Emmelinc H., Jessie E. "W., Sara 
I,. W., Ruth W., Elsie L. M., Marie A. M., Selina E. S., Louie 
n., Ellen S., ;,ucy L M,, Rosa H. W.. Edith P., Catherine and 
Elcrinnr H,. Edilh J., Isabella G. T., Jane S., Amy M, A. C , 
I). .1.1 y\.i.-. Kntie St. J., Trotty G., Francis L. P., Wffliam F. L., 
|nl,„ r 1'.. Willijm S., George E. A.. Herbert L„ Frederick 
> H . J...'ii-; Y, Percic de P,, Henry S. S., Ralph B., Henry D, ; 
.\l("r'.-il il.-r,, HarryG. 

Mind tlip rules, dear friends, if you desire to have any hope of i 
lUcc^s. Vou should post the solnlion of No. LXHI. by the ; 
scvcit'i of this month. ' 

Thanks for more kind wishes and pretty cards, some little , 
scnden of them should have received letters, had they given a ] 




MARCH WINDS AND MAY 

FLOWERS. 

By THE AuTiroR of "The Brave Heart,' 

"Dora Selwyn," &c. 



Chapter VI.~A Kamei.e 



! Windmill 



VEBvpleasanl wa- Effie's ramble witli her cousins. 

There was no fear of being at all dull with George 
for a companion ; he niiitle such funny remarks, 
and asked such o'ld questions. 

And Julius ha 1 many things to tell them about 
(he different life which he was leading in his uncle's 
house. Uncle Richard was not married, so there 
was only himself and his old housekeeper Bella, 



besides his nephew, and some boys would have 
found it very dalL But Julius didn't mind (he 
stillness and fonoality of his new home. He 
was naturallj' quiet ; fond of botany, and of draw- 
ing, and of writing verses, which he dignified by 
the name of poetry, but which his unde styled 
tratA. It was quite by accident that uncle Richard 
read two or Inree of Julius's versifications, for, 
like most young writers, the boy was very sensitive 
about his own productions, and had a dislike to 
their being seen; and after his uncle's unflattering 
criticism of them Ihey were kept safely under lock 
and key, and only privil^ed eyes such as Effie's 
were 'uffered to catch sight of them. 

In the daytime Julius was busy in his uncle's 
office ; the work was not too hard for him, and it 
w.^5 work for which his business-like disposition 
suited Uim-, aniSn'Cne ciCT;\i.t\if«'H.'«™.'^*^ 
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wliat he liked, and to go whither he pleased, pro- 
vided that he was indoors by ten o'clock. 

Now this freedom was not exactly good for him. 
He was a tolerably steady boy, well principled, 
and averse to anything low ; still, the liberty to 



choose his own companions, and to join them in was restored ; and neither George nor Effie thought 
anything they chose to suggest, exposed hlrti to anything of this momentary interruption to it, for 
temptations that he sometimes found it hard tb^Julius was always so imperious in his ways that 
resist. Had uncle Richard been a man to whom they were accustomed to be dictated to; and it 
he could have opened his heart as to a father, it was this trait in his character which had 



And the next minute, as if ashamed of his 
Impatience, he started a different subject by ask- 
ing Effie whether she would like to go to an 
entertainment of conjuring tricks that was shortly 
to be given in that neighbourhood. Thus peace 



would have been better for the boy ; but Mr. 
Leighton was a stiff matter-of-fact old bachelor, 
who did not understand young people, nor had 
much sympathy with them. He tdok it for 
granted that so long as they had every home 
comfort, and a moderate allowance of money, 
they would be as orderly and old- fashioned as 
himself, and want very little more amusement than 
he did. 

" Well, Idoii't envy you, Julius," said George, 
"bothering over accounts, and copying musty, 
fusty law papers till your head is read^^ to split. 
Why, sucn grind ing's worse than all my horrid 
lessons put together. " 

" Oh, it*s not at all bad when you're used to it." 

"That's what the old ser\'ant said when she 
proposed her master should go without food, to 
save trouble — * Lawk, sir, it's nothing when you're 
used to it I ' I should never get used to it, if I lived 
to Methuselah's age.'* 

** Perhaps uncle Richard will want to have you 
as well as Julius when you are old enough," said 
Effie. 

"He may want then," replied George. " Catch 
me perching myself on a high stool, with a pen 
stuck behind my ear ! Besides, I could not bear 
to be shut up with such a crusty old boy as uncle 
Richard is. 

"You should not speak so of your relations," 
said Effie. 

"I speak of people as"! find them," retorted 
George. ** He is dreadful mean, too ; only gave 
me half a -crown last Christmas ! " 

**He knew what a spendthrift you are, and 
that his money would be wasted," said Julius. | 

" You ought to be the last person to say that," 
answered George. 

His brother's cheeks reddened in an instant, 
and notwithstanding all his self-control there was 
evidently both annoyance and agitation in the 
tone with which he' exclaimed^ — 

"** What do you mean, sir^ by that speech ? " 

"Most high and mighty Emperor, restrairt 
your wrath," said George, with mock deference. 
" I am not gomg to be catechised in this fashion." 

"Just tdl me what you meant?" repeated 
Julius, '*pr-.-— " 

" Nothing in particular," said George, surprised 
at his brother's warmth ; ** I only meant that as 
yow are naturally stingy you could not be a fair 
judge of my extravagance," 

*' Oh ! " said Julius, turnii^ away to resume 
his walk. 



was this trait in his character which Had given 
rise to his nickname of " Emperor." 

The road to Windmill Park was much longer 
than Effie had anticipated. Two miles, George, 
in his off-hand style, had represented it ; but the 
miles must have been of a very elastic sort, or 
else the boys had not taken the most direct way 
to the place, for it seemed to Effie as if they 
would never get there. Her feet ached so, partly 
with the distance, and partly through wearing 
such thin boots, which ill protected her feet from 
the frequent roughness of the path, that when 
they actually reached the park, the first thing she 
did was to sit down under a tree, and decline to 
stir a step further. 

"Just as I expected ! " said George ; " I knew 
you would be dead beat if you attempted the 
walk." 

"It is her own fault if she is," Said Julius; 
" you know, Effie, you would persist in coming 
with us.'* 

How unfeeling boys are l-^-so ready to take 
advantage of the least slip on your' part, and so 
unmerciful in blaming you for a mistake. 

This was decidedly Effie's opinion of them as 
she listened, almost with tears in her eyes, to her 
cousin's remarks. 

"Well, if I do not complain, you need not," 
she said, with assumed indifference. "I shall sit 
here and rest a bit while you go where you 
like." 

" Very well," was their cheerful answer. And 
they Were soon at some distance from her, striding 
at a rapid pace over the grass, and sending the 
sound of their merry voices to her on the wind. 

Effie was rather lonely. The park was quite 
strange to her ; its turnings and windings seemed 
to lead into an unknown country, and she felt as 
if she had been suddenly dropped there by mis- 
take. Suppose Julius and George should forget 
the paths, and should fail to return to her ? How 
tired she should, in that case become of waiting 
for them ! and what a long wearisome walk she 
should have down the hill and across the fields by 
herself! She was not sure either that she remem- 
bered the exact way they came. 

Altogether Effie was not in the happiest frame 
of mind as she rested on her grassy seat, with 
nothing else to do but Watch the flight of the 
twittering birds, and the silent sailing of the 
white clouds across the sky. Her head ached as 
well as her feet ; and if some kind fairy could 
have carried her in a moment back to the pleasant 
little sitting-room at home, Effie would have 
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heaved a deep sigh of relief. As it was, the sigh 
which she did breathe, and which no one heard 
except a busy bee that swept close by her face, 
was a sigh of heartfelt regret. She wished 
she had stayed at home with her grandmother. 

However, after some time Effie felt less tired, 
and 5he even ventured to wander in one or two 
directions^ and saw some of the beauties of the 
park and of the nice views around it. She would 
not walk fSsir, lest she should miss her cousins ; 
and 'she was beginning to long for their return, 
when she felt a sudden drop of wet descend 
upon her nose. It was actually a raindrop ! It 
had certainly arrived where it was not wanted, 
for Effie was filled with dismay at its approach. 
One drop, to be sure, was not of any importance, 
but then it was most likely the herald of mor6, 
and Effie wore a thin dress and jacket, and had 
only a small umbrella with her. The boys, of 
course, despised such contrivances for comfort, 
and had nothing better than their sticks where- 
with to shelter themselves. 

Effie's fears about the raindrop were correct. 
It had come first, foretelling the visit of its com- 
panions, and presently there was a heavy shower 
zattling amongst the leaves of the trees. The 
trees and the grass were glad of the refreshing 
shower, for they were dry and thirsty ; but Effie, 
l>eing neither a leaf nor a blade of grass, looked 
too cross even to say "How do you do?" to 
the raindrops. She was thankful when she heard 
the hurrying steps of Julius and his brother, as, 
panting with the exertion of running, they clus- 
tered with her under the interlacing boughs. They 
had not met with any ferns, but Julius had 
gathered two or three wild flowers which he 
wanted for his collection, so he was fully repaid 
for all his trouble ; and George's path had been 
happily crossed by a milkman, of whom he had 
purchased a pennyworth of milk, which seemed 
to Jiave inspirited him against such trifles as a 
passing shower. 

** It will soon be over," he said, as he looked 
up at the sky ; and presently the clouds separated, 
and the sun half promised to shine out. So the 
children took advantage of the change to hasten 
homewards ; but they had only retraced a few 
steps when the rain came pouring down again in 
such a persistent manner that there seemed very 
little chance of its ceasing for some time. There 
was not the slightest shelter anywhere in sight, 
so all they could do was to push on as quickly as 
possible. Poor little Effie, with her drenched 
frock and her dripping umbrella, was in rather a 
sad plight ; and she had not her usual cheerfulness 
of spirits to help her along, for she kept thinking 
how angry, aunt Phillis would be with her getting 
so wet. The boys did not care much for the rain, 
their clothes were not so spoilable, and they were 
not in the least to blame for their long excursion. 
George, indeed, found a good deal of merriment 
in their adventure, and made funny observations 
upon it, which at &ny other time would have 



beguiled the way to Effie. What a different 
aspect a light heart throws over everything I 



Chapter VII. — The Donkey Cart again. 



Weary of the walk, and vexed with herself, 
Effie hurried down the hill with her cousins, long- 
ing to be at home again. Just as they reached 
the bottom of the hill her foot slipped on the wet 
grass, and down she went. The fall, though not 
a very serious one, shook and startlcid her. She 
jumped up the next minute, eager tp proceed, 
but half stumbled again, exclaiming, "Oh dear 1 
my foot, my foot ! " 

" Hallo I whdt*s up now ? " said George. 
"Have you hurt yourself?" questioned Julius, 
kindly. 

" I have twisted my ankle," said Effie, hot 
and flushed with the pain; "it will be better, 
perhaps, presently." They stood still while she 
tried to put her foot to the ground and to use it, 
but every effi)rt was attended with so much pain 
that it was evident she could never walk home. 

" What sAaU I do ? " cried Effie, forcing back 
the tears that were ready to follow her speech. 

Her questien was more easily asked than 
answered. It was impossible that she could hop 
on one foot ; and if Julius had been strong enough 
to carry her so far, he was hindered from attempt- 
ing to do so by the lameness of his arm, which 
was carefully strapped up. 

George gazed eagerly round in their perplexity, 
much as a wrecked mariner looks out for a sail ; 
and, all at once he exclaimed — 
- "I declare, if this isn't lucky! There's the 
old woman with her dpnkey cart coming along ; 
we'll get her to g^ve Effie a lift." 
"What old woman ? " said Effie. 
"Oh, Julius knows; she's an acquaintance of 
his ; I saw her tdking to him the other day." 

Effie looked at Julius, but he did not trouble 
himself to contradict George's assertion. " A 
donk^ cart is hot exactly a suitable vehicle for a 
young lady," he said, somewhat sarcastically. 

" Effie is not a young lady ; besides, any port 
in a storm, as the king said ; " and he rushed off 
to arrest old Betty's progress. As the donkey 
went at about a snail's pace, it was not difficult 
to do this. 

" My little cousin has fallen and hurt her foot," 
he said, bluntly, "and I want you, if you can, to 
let her ride in your cart as far as Percy Terrace." 
The old woman hesitated for an instant. 
** One good turn deserves another," said George ; 
" you know I helped you to pick up your apples 
and pears the other day." 

" Yes, that you did, sir, and thank you for it. 
You're heartily welcome to make use of my cart ; 
it was not that I was thinking of; but it is very 
wet, and not oyer clean, and hardly fit for a. ^q»»5?^ 
lady to get vnlo." ^^ . ^ ,. 
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«* We'll bring her down in a jiffy, and be uncom- "Can you walk upstairs to your room? ** asked 
monly obliged to you.'* aunt Phillis. 

Limping between her cousins, Effie managed to " No," was the solitary monosyllable vouch. 
reach the cart, and was lifted into it like a small safed her. 

»ck of potatoes. This was George's elegant] "Well, then, I suppose I must carry you," said 
comparison. The donkey did not seem conscious \ her aunt more gently. She was secretly pitying 
of his additional burden ; and his kind old mistress her little niece, but thought it would be bad policy 
was glad to be of help in a time of need. Neither ' to show it. She imagined, like many persons, 
was she averse to having a pleasant chat with her that any sympathy expressed for wrong-doers, is 
unexpected passenger. She told her about her ' an extenuation, if not a justification of their con- 
daughter Annie ; how weak and ailing the girl duct. 

was, and yet what a comfort she was to her old! " No, no, don't touch me," said Effie, shrink- 
mother. ing away from her. aunt, "I want Jane to cany 

" She is never idle for a minute, miss, except me ; she will carry me up better.'* 
when the pain in her back is so bad that she can | At another time aunt Phillis would not have 
hardly bear it; and she can do almost anything ' yielded to such a "foolish whim," but she let 
with her needle. She does such beautiful work, , Effie have her own way now without saying a 
crimson roses and green leaves on a white word about it. 

Jane lifted the little girl very gently, and Effie, 
half ashamed of her petulant refusal of her annt's 
aid, nestled herself in Jane's strong arms, glad to 
escape observation, and half wishing that she 
were still the tiny child that used to be nursed 



miss. 



ground — and she makes crochet collars and pin- 
cushions, and knits babies* socks." 

"I have got a pretty crochet pattern for a pin- 
cushion ; it is quite new," said Effie ; " I wonder 
whether she would like to have it ? " 



I am sure she would, miss ; she's always glad and petted. 



''Don't fret, Miss Effie," said Jane, kindly, 
" I'll soon take off" your wet things and make you 
dry and comfortable ; and I don't suppose your 
foot is as bad as it seems to you." 

" It aches very much, Jane." 

" Oh, you must not mind its aching • a little 
just at first. I'll bathe it directly, and put some 

*" be as blithe as a 



to meet with anything fresh, because ladies are 
more likely to order it of her." 

" If you will tell me where you live I will ask 
my aunt to let me come and bring it." 

" We live in Primrose Gardens, miss. No. 8 : 
it's a little low house that stands apart from the 
rest, and has a sort of shop window to it." 

Percy Terrace was soon reached, Uid Effie, cool bandages on, and you'll 
thanking the old woman for her help in their little bird by tea-time. 

emergency, and promising to call upon her, was It was a very sober and silent little bird to 
lifted out of the cart. She looked up at the house, ^ which Effie bore any resemblance at that evening's 
and the first object her eye fell upon was aunt tea-table. 

Phillis standing at the parlour window, and watch- Aunt Phillis had either forgotten her displeasure 
ing in evident astonishment the stoppage of this or was touched by the pale little face beside her, 
strange vehicle, — Effie, her little niece, travelling for she spoke very pleasantly to Effie, and put hot 
home in a donkey-cart I " ' j buttered toast and a plentiful supply of strawberry 

Effie's heart sank within her, for she had hoped jam on her plate ; luxuries which Effie could 
to get safely indoors long before her aunt's return ; ' scarcely enjoy from the conviction that she was 
and though even in that case she would not have | undeserving of them. 

been able to conceal all the afternoon's adventure | There was no lack of conversation, for the boys 
from her, yet the worst features of it migRt have ^ kept up a ' continual flow of small talk, so that 
been kept secret. The boys were good natured ^ Effie's stillness was not remarked, and by the time 
enough to have shielded her, had she asked them, , the table was cleared she had regained much of 
and aunt Phillis need never have known that she her usual cheerfulness. Her foot pained her still, 
went further than the village. But now all secrecy and on an involuntary ** oh " escaping her lips as 
was at an end, and before Effie had time to collect \ she moved upon the sofa, aunt Phillis helped her 
her thoughts, and settle what excuses to make, she to lie more comfortably, and said " Poor child, is 
was in the hall, with her aunt's displeased gaze full it so bad ? " 
upon her. | " Oh, -I must not complain," said Effie, look- 

" So this is the way you behave yourself in my ing gratefully at her aunt, " it was my own fault 

absence ? " were the words that greeted the little that I had to walk on tihe wet grass, and so fell 

. girl. down. I am sorry I went, aunt Phillis." 



<< 



it 



So am I, child ; you will be wiser another 
time — and, meanwhile, what can't be cured must 



" Effie is not to be scolded," said George, in- 
dignantly, " she has sprained her ankle." 

"It is no more than she deserves," said aunt be endured.' 
Phillis, in a severe tone. I This was the last allusion to her walk with 

At this reimark Effie, who was inclined to cry, 'Julius and his brother that Effie heard from aunt 
and to be verv penitent for her fault, drew herself Phillis : perhaps her aunt thought that Effie's 
np rather stiffly, and preserved a dignified silence, weak ankle was a sufficient punishment for her 
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straightforwardness. It really was a 
lent to her to be obliged to keep her foot 
ful position, and to be unable to have any 
alks with the boys while Julius was at 
She tried to bear it patiently I but it was 
•rk to feel resigned when they went off to 
urer*s entertaminent, and she was left all 
ling with aunt Phillis. 
Phillis, too» instead of talking to her so 
;guile her weariness availed herself of the 
ne for letter-writinj?, and her pen went 
ng on, one page after another, till Effie 
riy worn out with the irritating sound, 
g^eted on the so&, coughed, then sighed 

and at last gave vent to her distress in 
prolonged " Oh, dear I ^' that aunt Phillis 
tied into making a dreadfully crooked "t," 
laimed 

uit is the matter, Effie ? " 
m'so tired, aunt.'' 

mid you like to go to bed, dear?" said 
it, briskly. 

bed just like a baby 1 and lose all the 
i of hearing the boys' account of the en- 
ttent on their return I What could aunt 
be thinking of? It really almost seemed 
he made the suggestion on purpose to 
ler. 

>, I don't want to go to bed," she said, 
fretfully, ** though it is not much better to 
g here with no one to speak to." 
(U can speak to me/' said her aunt, look- 
and sminng. 

ave not anything to say just now." 
en do tiy and be qmet, dear ; and you 
; much more comfortable if you employ 
f in some way. Why not go on with your 

1 mat, or your tatting, or read one of those 
fulius lent you?" 

: Phillis*s pen went scratching again over 
>er ; and Effie felt in that impatient sort of 
^hich would have made the sudden over- 
>f the table — books, work, inkstand, and 
o;reat relief to her feelings ! 
unly, if Effie's accident were one of the 
h winds " that grandmamma had talked 



looking at ? " Upon this the figure by her side 
seemed to wake up from his deep musing. The 
child rubbed his eyes. "Boy, said the lady 
again, " what are you doing?" The boy sighed, 
and glanced to the space between the clouds. He 
then shaded his eyes, and said with sorrowfiil. 
earnestness, "Matt was looking for God. Matt 
wants to see God." The clouds were coming 
together, and as they mingled and shut out the 
space of sky, the boy said, "There was a great 
hole ; Matt wanted to see God." Then, as if to 
comfort himself for his disappointment, he said, in 
a more cheering tone, "Matt shaU see God to- 
morrow ; shall see God some day.** 
There were some cottages on a sand-bank a 

auarter of a mile from the shore, and not doubting 
lat he lived there, the lady led him towards them. 
Very shortly a little girl ran out of one of them, 
and taking the boy by the hand, said, "Come 
home, Matt, dinner's ready." At the same moment 
a woman came out and asked the lady to walk in 
and rest. Having led the boy in and cut up his 
dinner for him, she gave it to the little girl to feed 
him with. From her the lady learnt that^Matt 
was an orphan of thirteen years of age, and^ lived 
there with .his aunt and great grandfather. The 
village children had with difficulty taught him to 
speak, and took pleasure in waiting on him, espe- 
cially little Becca, the girl whom she had seen. 
After this, the lady often visited poor Matt, and 
after great perseverance succeeded in teaching him 
to plait straw. 

One day, on entering the cottage, she found the 
old man very ill. The clergyman very shortly 
after came in, and read the i8th chapter of 
Matthew. When he came to the parable of the 
"king that would take account of his servants," 
Matt's attention and interest became evident. 
When he had finished. Matt turned to him verv 
earnestly, saying, "Parson, read some more. 
Mr. Green began to relate the parable thus : — "A 
great King said," — and in speaking he pointed 
upwards — "bring my servants to me, and I will 
make them pay me all the pounds that they owe 
me. And they brought one servant that owed a 
thousand pence, a great many^ a great many, a 



g forth any "Mayflowers.' 



it did not appear Ukely to be helpful in \great many. And he had no pence to pay. And 



MATT THE IDIOT BOY. 

OY one day wandering along one of our 
English sea-coasts, observed before her a 
tenuy gazing up at a small open space of 
ky between two pure white clouds. She 
dose to his side and said, "What are you 
r at, my boy ? " The child made no answef . 
d a peculiar countenance, and the idea 
ked itself to her that he was lyeak in mind. 
>y, boy," she said, shaking hin^ gently by the 
"what are you doing? What are you 



the King said, ' He shall be put in prison, and 
never come out any more, till he has paid all this 
money.'" He had got so far when he observed 
tears trickling down the boy's cheeks, and that 
his countenance showed great alarm. He stopped 
at once, and patted him on the head, sa3ring that 
he had not intended to distress him. But Matt 
was not to be comforted. He broke away from 
his friends, and hobbled out on to the beach, 
where he threw himself down under the shelter of 
a fishing-boat, and continued to weep piteously. 

The next morning being very stormy, the lady 
could not manage to see him till late in the day. 
She pressed on tilTshesawthe motionle^ figure of the 
boy, his white smock-firock fluttering in the wind, 
his face intent on the gloomy sky. Sbdt «:%&^^nsx 
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him several times as she drew near, but the noise 
of the wind and waves drowned her voice ; it was 
not till she came close and touched him that he 
Ipoked at her. His countenance was full of awe 

and fear. 

** What is Matt doing ? " she asked in a sooth- 
ing voice. 

** Matt was talking to God," said the boy. 

"What did poor Matt say?" she inquired, 
compassionately. 

The boy joined his hands, and, looking up with 
a piteous expression of submission and fear, said, 
** God, G<5d — Matt has no money to pay." 

And then, shaking his head, he told her, with a 
reality of fear most strange to see, that he was 
going to be put in prison ; God was going to put 
Matt in prison. 

She turned towards him, and taking both his 
hands, said in a dear, cheerful voice^ "Jesus 
Christ has paid for poor Matt." 

The boy looked helplessly at her ; and pointing 
upward with a smile, she repeated slowly, " God 
wiU not put Matt in prison new, Jesus Christ kcts 
paid for poor Matt." 

The child repeated these words after her ; and 
as their meaning, helped by her reassuring face, 
gradually unfolded itself to his mind, an expression 
of wonder and contentment overspread his features. 
He sat down and wished again and again to hear 
these good tidings, and as he conned Uiem over he 
gradually became calm and happy. 

He sat so long silent in the shelter of the boat 
that his kind friend thought it possible that now 
his tears were removed, he might have forgotten 
their cause. 

But it was not so ; he arose at length, and walk- 
ii^ a few paces, lifted up his arms and face to 
heaven; and cried out, in a loud clear voice, "Man 
that paid, man that paid, Matt says, thank you, 
thank you." 

Some days after, in g«ing to the fisherman's 
cottage, the lady found that the aged man was 
dead. She asked a neighbour, " What does Matt 
know about his great grandfaither ? " 

"Why, ma'am, when his aunt woke him and 
dressed him this morning, she told him that he 
would not see his grandfather any more, for that 
God had sent to fetch him." 

* * He was not fnghtened, I hope ? " 

Oh no, ma'am, pleased, wonderfully pleased, and 
said he wanted to go too. He is a very strange 
child." 

" Very strange, indeed I but, in some respects, 
I wish we were more like him." 

When Matt saw his friend, it reminded him of 
the great news about his grandfather, and he told 
her that God had sent for him, adding, "Matt 
wants to go too." 

"Matt shall go some day," she answered, 
soothingly. 

" Matt wants to go now," replied the boy. 

His friend took him out on to the sands, and sat 
iJown with him. She trjed io explain that some 



day God would certainly send for him, and that it 
might be any day. He sat long silent on the sand 
as if pondering, and then got up and began to move 
towards the cottage. 

" What does Matt want ? " asked his friend. 

The boy looked at his hands, and replied, with 
calm and touching simplicity, " Matt must have his 
hands washed. ** Why ? the lady wondered why ; 
but she said nothing, she only rose and followed. 
He had found the woman of the house when she 
entered, the mother of little Becca, and was 
explaining to her that his hands must be washed, 
that God would send for Matt some day, perhaps 
it would be that day, and that Matt must be ready. 

The woman no sooner understood what he 
meant than she sat down, threw her apron over 
her head, and began to cry bitterlv ; but little 
Becca was willing to indulge the boy s fancy ; shc^ 
accordingly, fetched some water and some soap, 
and carefully washed his hands. But that done, 
he still stood still, as if expecting something more, 
till she asked him what he wanted ; t£en he 
answered, with a kind of glad but solemn expect- 
ancy, "Matt must have his new cap on — Matt 
wants his fur cap." 

'* No, Matt must not have his best cap," 
cmswered the child, ^* except on Sunday to go to 
church in." But Matt entreated in his piteous 
way, and the tears rolled down his cheeks, till at 
last the lady begged that his new cap might be 
fetched ; and when it appeared he was contented, 
and went gently out at the door, and looked np 
between the clouds, softly repeating that "God 
would send for Matt some day ; perhaps it would 
be to-day, and Matt must be ready — Matt must 
always be ready." 

His friend called at the cottage on the morning 
of the funeral, and took the boy out of the way. 
She found him still "ready," still occupied with 
the belief that God would fetch him, and that 
perhaps it might be " to-day." She took him to 
the cave that he might not see the mournful pro- 
cession. She gave him a nice dinner out of her 
basket, after which he made her wash his hands, 
and he put on his best cap and sat down to be 
ready. In watching the fishes, and amusing him- 
self with throwing com to the rock-pigeons, he 
was still ready, still consdous of an expected 
summons. 

" Is Matt sorry that his grandfather is gone?" 
asked his friend. 

Matt answered, *' No ; " and said he wanted to 
go too ; and then in his imperfect way, partly in 
words and partly by signs, he inquired what kind 
of a place it Mras where God lives. 

"It was never cold," she replied; "always 
warm and pleasant ; Matt would never cry when 
he got there." 

" Would nobody beat Matt there ? " asked the 
child wistfully ; "wouldn't Rob beat him ? " 

" No ; when Matt went to be with God nobody 
would beat hii& any more." 

A beam of joy stole over the boy'is face as he sat 
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pondering ov^r tlitse good tidings ; then wirh a 
sorrowful sigh he said, "Rob often beats Matt 
now." In the midst of his pleasure that gleam of 
joy would often return to his face, and he would 
exultingly repeat that "some day he should go to 
God, and nobody should beat him any more»" 

For many days after this, the boy went to the 
beach to look for the lady, who had promised 
to come again ; till, after many disappointments, 
his aunt heard that she had been suddenly called 
away to the death-bed of a relative. When winter 
came on, Matt could only sit and^ shiver. He sat 
from day to day, asking for the lady, and crying 
with the cold. 

And now came a time of great trouble and dis- 
tress to the inhabitants of the little fishing hamlet. 
There was very bad weather ; the men could not 
go out with the boats, and unwholesome food, and 
overhard work, brought fever with it, and Becca's 
mother and Mary Goddard both sickened at the 
same time. During his aunt*s illness. Matt was 
taken to the cottage of Becca's mother, where he 
was presently told that his aunt was gone to God. 
That night the two children were left alone in the 
lower room, while Becca's mother lay sick upstairs. 
She tried to cheer the poor boy, but he would not 
he comforted, and every time a gust shook the 
door, he entreated that he might go out and ''talk 
to God." She could not persuade him to rest, so 
giving him some bread, she lay down, and secure 
that the door was bolted, fell into a deep sleep. 
At last, in the very dead of night she awoke, but 
Matt was not there. She laid her hand upon the 
bolt; it was drawn back, which showed her that 
Matt had opened the door. She ran on to the 
cottage where Matt had lived. It was locked up, 
so she turned to the cave. When she reached it 
the voice she had so longed, to hear arrested her on 
her way : " God I God I " he said, " Oh, send for 
poor Matt ; let Matt go away.'* 

In the entrance of the cavern, with the moon 
shining on his white face, and the bitter wind 
blowing about his thin clothing and uncovered 
hair, and driving the frozen snow over his feet, 
stood the boy. 

The little girl touched him ; he was as cold as a 
stone ; she shook his sleeves, but could not rouse 
bim from his deep abstraction. ** God I God I " 
be uttered more perfectly still, "and Man that 
paid, oh, take poor Matt away ! '* 
• Then she took off the shawl that formed her 
Own scanty covering ; and as she lapped it over 
bim, he said faintly, "Matt shall see God some 
day, and Matt shall never be cold any more." 

She heaped some driftwood between him and 

the entrance of the cave to keep the wind away, 

^d then she set off to run home again for help ; 

but before her exhausted feet, in the grey dawn 

of the winter morning, had reached the cottage 

threshold, the fishermen, after their perilous voy- 

^e, landed a mile or two higher up, and going into 

the cavern for rest and shelter, found Matt on his 

^zen bed. Happy Matt, the summons had been 



sent to him to go and join that God whom he had 
sought so long. The days of his darkness and 
feebleness are over, — he will never be cold any 
more. 



THE STOLEN CAKE ) 

OR, A STORY OF REPENTANCE. 

I WISH to tell the readers of Sunshine something 
about repentance — real, true repentance. In 
it there are four things implied: — 1st, a know- 
ledge or sense of sin ; 2nd, a sorrow for sin : 
3rd, a confession of sin ; 4th, a forsaking of sin. 
I will try to illustrate the whole four of these 
points in the following story : — 

Helen Ra]^, a little girl of some eight summers, 
was playing in her father's garden one bright after- 
noon in the early part of June. She was busily 
engaged twining a wreath of flowers for her doll 
to wear. When it was completed, she jumped 
up and ran into the house, exclaiming, — 

** I wiU ask mamma, please let me take the 
baby Aunt Sally gave me out walking in the 
yard ; it will look so sweet with these flowers on 
its head I " 

She wefit into the dining-room, but her mother 
was not there. She was turning to go up-stairs, 
when she saw a large basket of cake standing on 
the table. " Oh ! '* thought Helen, " how good 
those cakes look. I must have one." She 
approached the table. Conscience whispered, 
**Do not touch." Something answered, " One 
will not be missed.*' For a single moment Helen 
stood irresolute, then seizing one, and hastily 
concealing it in her apron, she retreated into the 
garden. She seated herself again amongst the 
Sowers and devoured the cake. This done, she 
turned to her play once more. But she was not 
as happy as she was when playing with her wreath 
a little while before. And why not ? The same 
sky was above her, the same flowers were around 
her, the sun shone as brightly as ever, the birds 
sang as sweetly in their leafy bowers as they did 
before. Why, then, was little Helen's enjoyment 
not as great as it had been only a half hour be- 
fore ? Ah ! sin, sin -had come in between her and 
happiness. She knew she had done wrong — that 
she had broken God's command, '^Thou shalt 
not steal," and She was very unhappy. 

Here was the first step towards repentance. 
* ' Knowledge of sin. " 

The more little Helen thought of what she had 
done, the more unhappy she became. . She tried 
to play to divert her thoughts, but the remem- 
brance of her sin would come up constantly before 
her. How often she said to herself, * * Oh, I wish 
I had not touched that cake I I am very miser- 
able about it. How sorry I am I took it." 

Here was the second step in the way of repent- 
ance. "Sorrow for sin." 
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When the tea-bell rang, Helen felt as though 
she could not meet her father and mother. * * Oh," 
she exclaimed, ** how sad mamma would be if she 
knew how wicked I have been this afternoon I ** 
Covering her face with her hands, she began to 
cry. Poor little Helen ! was she not beginning 
to find out that "the way of transgressors is 
hard ? *' Jn a few moments her mother sent for 
her to come in to tea. Helen wiped her eyes, and 
with slow steps approached the house, entered 
the dining-room, and quietly took her seat at the 
table. She coidd scarcely eat ; her heart was so 
full, she thought she would choke if she attempted 
to swallow. Her mother, noticing her demeanour 
and want of appetite, inquired if she was ill. 
Helen said " she was very well, but did not want 
any supper." 

After tea she went into the parlour, as usual, 
with her brothers and sisters ; but she could not 
now enjoy as she had always done the time spent 
with her parents. When the hour for family 
worship arrived, and her &ther thanked God for 
His kindness to them through the day, and 
prayed Him to forgive all the sins they had com- 
mitted, and to guard them from all harm during 
the silent watches of the night, little Helen felt 
as though her heart would break. She kissed 
her father and mother good night when prayers 
were over, and retired to bed, but not to sleep. 
The recoUection of what she had done that day 
was ever present to her mind, and drove sleep 
far from her eyelids. At length, burying her 
face in the* pillow, she wept bitterly. While 
lying thus, she felt a soft hand laid upon her 
head, and looking up, «he beheld her mother 
bending over her with a mingled expression of 
anxiety and love upon her face. 

" What is the matter with my little Helen ? " 
asked Mrs. Ray, in a voice full of tenderness. 
^ "Oh mamma, I have been such a wicked little 
girl this day, and God is so angry with me ! " 
exclaimed the child, as she threw her arms 
around her mother's neck, and in a voice broken 
by sobs related what she had done. 

Here, my children, was the third step in the 
way of true repentance : " Confession of sin." 

Mrs. Ray, breathing a silent prayer for a bless- 
ing on her instruction, seated herself on the side 
of the bed, and drew little Helen on her lap. 
She talked to her for a long time, told her she 
had been guilty of a dreadful sin in the sight of 
God ; but if she was really sorry for what she had 
done and would pray earnestly to Him for par- 
don, He wduld, for the sake of His dear Son, 
forgive her, for "the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin." 

Mrs. Rav then knelt down and prayed to God 
to pardon her little girl the sin she had that day 
committed. As she was rising from her knees 
little Helen earnestly exclaimed, — 

" O God, please forgive me, and I will never, 
never do so any more I ' 

Her mother then kissed her tenderly, and again 



told her, if she was really sorry God would for- 
give her ; she had confessed her sin, and the 
Bible declares, ** he that confesseth and /orsakcr/A 
his sin shall find mercy." Mrs. Ray then laid 
her in her bed and left the room. Oh, what a 
burden was taken off little Helen's heart ! Now 
she could sleep in peace, for she had acknow- 
ledged her sin, and she hoped God would forgive 
her. When, afler some time, Mrs. Ray re-entered 
the room, she found she had sunk into a sweet and 
quiet slumber. 

Helen Ray was never again guilty of touching 
anything that did not belong to her. She had had 
a severe lesson, and she had profited thereby. 
Here was the "Forsaking of sin." 
Often as she wandered through her father's 

garden, the delicious fruit hung temptingly before 
er, but she remembered the command, "Thou 
shalt not steal ; '* and, without permission, her 
little hand was never raised to touch the blushing 
peach or purple plum. Her repentance was 
sincere. 



BURIED ENGLISH RIVERS. 

1. These fried eels are veiy good — have some. 

2. You have taken all Cmrlie's plums, yoa 
selfish girl. 

3. I uke fat ham, especially when boiled. ^ 

4. What a splendid hum, Bertie, your top" 
makes. 

5. Are my girls ever naughty when with you ? 

6. Whatever be your rank and quality, never 
despise the poor. 

7. Did Mr. Smith tell you what rent he would 
require. 

o. We see how year by year our friends depart. 
9. George and Kate esteem him highly. 
10. The charmed wayfarer paused to listen with 
delight. s. E. A. 

SMART AND SHARP. 

Some thirty years ago we went to see a great 
procession at the opening of a new bridge. A 
considerable crowd lined the way on bo3i sides 
for a long distance. We stood beside an old 
Peninsula Serjeant, who, though sufficiently kind 
and affable to us boys, was rather proud of the 
rigid discipline through which he himself had 
passed. He offered some good advice, specially 
on this point, — the duty of doing everything 
promptly, yet of doing nothing in a hurry ; we 
were not to be loiterers, yet we were to think, 
about what we were doing. He enforced his advice 
by repeating several times over, for our benefit, 
the saying of a former captain of his regiment, — a 
saying which, from the old man's account, seemed 
to have become a sort of proverb or watchword 
among his comrades : " Smart and sharp, and 
study oetween." 

Letters for the Editor should be addressed — 
The Rev. Dr. Whittemore, 24, Paternoster 
Row,« London. 
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KATE LEICESTER'S SCHOOL DAYS. 
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"SOLDIBR HAROLD," "CHRONICLES OF ERLXS- 

MEDK," ETC. 

Chapter TX.— Derrington House. 
Five o'clock on a bright August afternoon. The 
schoolroom at Derrington House looked cool and 
pleasant, with two of its four windows throvra wide 



Lessons were over, and the day boaiders had 
gone home. The other girls were scattered aboa' 
in various groups, seeking recreation and relaxl 
tion for the half-hour before tea. 

Two were slowly pacing up and down the room, 
with their arms round each other's waist, con- 
versing in low tones of the pleasures of the past 
holidays. And you might catch a glimpse, through 
one of the back windows, of a couple pacing the 
garden walk ia like maaner. Three or four 
joun^et tMAxetv ■^«i« ds^ewJi. "w) SS*. Sx-scb. 
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chatter ; while on a low sofa, in a recess by the 
fireplace, lay a pale-faced little girl, who looked 
not more than nine years old, though she was in 
reality eleven. Her eyes were closed, but the 
dark rings under them, and the slight contraction 
of the forehead, together with the tight grasp of 
one little hand upon the back of the sofa, showed 
that she was suffering. 

A loud ringing laugh from the group at the 
window made her open her eyes and glance 
round the room ; but she closed them again with- 
out peaking. 

« Frances ! " 

But Frances was too deeply engrossed by the 
conversation she was carrying on with her com- 
panion to hear. 

"Frances Serle ! are you deaf?" vehemently 
repeated three voices at once. 

"Hush, you noisy children! Remember," 
with a significant glance towards the sofa. ** What 
is it you want?" 

"Are you quite sure that Mrs. Ormond said 
they were coming to-day ? " 

"I am quite sure that Miss Ormond said so. 
And I am also quite sure that you have no busi- 
ness at that window. Come away this minute. 
Don't you know it is against rules?" 

** Oh, but rules haven't begun yet ; it is only the 
first week," said Mary Burton, a bright, roguish 
lassie of twelve. 

At that moment the sound of can-iage-wheels 
was heard rapidly approaching the house, and 
the eager eyes were turned to the window again. 
But Frances hastily, with no very gentle hand, 
drew down the blind, and repeated that Mrs. 
Ormond would be very much displeased if they 
were seen looking. Notwithstanding, Mary still 
peeped past the blind, and reported progress to 
her companions. 

" Yes, it is they ! I was sure it must be. 
They are getting out now. A gentleman — a 
clei^[yman, — he is lifting out his daughter. And 
that other must be Miss Leicester. She is tall, 
nearly as tall as Frances." 

"Come away, Mary," again urged Frances, 
this time in her most authoritative manner. * * You 
are talking nothing but nonsense. Miss Leicester 
is only tlurteen ; how can she be as tall as me, 
when I shall be seventeen next month ? " 

Mary looked mischief. 

"Easily mijght, you know," she said, in quite 
an audible whisper to the girl who stood next her. 

Frances coloured violently, for her short stature 
and dumpy figure was one of her tender points, 
and she aid not like to be reminded of it. 

The carriage drove away again, and the girls 
watched eagerly for some tidings of the new- 
comers, but no one came. And when, more than 
a quarter of an hour afterwards, the door opened, 
it was only to admit Agnes Telford, the eldest of 
the schoolroom party. 
A universal favourite was Agnes Telford; gentle 
and winning and kind and loving to everybody, 



she managed to maintain the influence of her 
position without asserting it too freely. You 
could not look in her face without feeling she 
was one to trust in and to love. Totally different 
from Frances Serle, who was fond of power, and 
often wielded it with a high hand. 

The girls crowded eagerly round Agnes. 
"Have you seen them? Do tell us what they 
are like. Will they be there at tea ? " 

"Of course they will," answered Frances. 
" What silly questions you do ask ! *' 

"Yes, you vnW all have your curiosity satisfied 
presently," said Agnes ; " and I think you will 
like them." 

** Very doubtful about that," muttered Frances 
as she resumed her walk with her companion. 

Agnes soon shook herself free from the others, 
though without appearing imkind ; and then she 
came up to the sofa, and laid her cool hand upon 
the poor child's forehead. 

" Trudie, Mrs. Ormond says you need not come 
down to tea unless you like. Wouldn't you rather 
stay here alone and quiet ? " 

" Oh, yes, yes ! " and the poor timid, frightened 
child clung to Agnes. " I do so drea4 those meal- 
times ! and there are the fresh girls. I should 
have to see them, too." 

"Why, we were all fresh only two days ago, 
little Trudie," answered Agnes, with a smile; 
"but we are not strangers now, are we? " 
"Not you," said Trudie. 
"No; you are to be my special care, you 
know. Mrs. Ormond said so. You must try and 
get a little sleep while the room is quiet, and then 
you will feel better, dear." 

At that moment the tea-bell rung, and the 
schoolroom was speedily emptied. 

Agnes lingered a minute, for Trudie's face was 
covered with her hands, and the tears were slowly 
stealing through them. 

"Is the pain so bad, dear?" asked Agnes, 
gently. 

"No, not the pain; but— but I always made 
tea for papa, and now " The rest of the sen- 
tence was lost in a sob. 

" Poor little Trudie I try not to think of that 
now ; your poor little head wants rest." 

" I did not mean to cry," said the poor child, 
looking up after a minute. "I promised papa I * 
would have self-control. And it is a great deal 
nicer here than at uncle Saville's." 

" I hope we shall all be very good to you, 
Trudie." 

Agnes could not stay longer, but kissed her, and 
left her to quietness and solitude. 

Derrington House was a very long way from 
Erlesmede. Katie and Clara had had to start 
very early to reach it that evening. It was but 
two miles from a lar^e manufacturmg town; and 
the village of Demngton, a quarter of a mile 
away, was almost like a smalt one; and theze 
were several gentlemen's houses scattered about 
in VYve Ti.e\^\K»ai\i<(^Qid« 
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Mr. Eldon brouglit the cliildren» but he could 
t stay long. Clara clung to hun, and almost 
shed she might go home again with him ; but 
! assnred her she n^ust try to be happy and cou- 
nted. 

" I dare say mamma has given yon both a great 
al of good advice; dear children," he said on 
aving Uiem; '*but I have just three things to 
y. Remember to be truthful ; that is, try to do 
st the same when Mrs. Ormond is absent as 
m would if she were present. Remember to 
ractise the golden rule — 'Do to others as you 
ould be done by ; * then you will be sure to act 
indly towards your companions. And last, and 
"eatest, remember that God's eye is upon you, 
id that He has work for you to do for Him even 
ire, if it be only by trying to please Him in the 
tals and duties of daily life. Remember, let 
lat be your watchword; it means a great deal 
yom will let it. And now good-bye, my dears, 
cannot stay longer. Christmas will soon be 
sre, and then we shall meet again, I trusf 
Katie tossed her h»sid, and looked slightly dis- 
liniiil, as though she did not need Mr. £ldon*s 
ivice ; but she said nothing until Mr. Eldon had 
ft, and Mrs. Ormond had gone into the hall 
ith him, and the two girls were left for a mo- 
ent alone. 

"I don't know why Mr. Eldon need have said 
at about being truthful. I should scorn to be 
iceitfull It must have been meant for you, 
lara." 

" I am afraid it was," said Clara, humbly. "Oh, 
hope we shall do right, Katie ; it all seems so 
range." 

** Of course we shall. There will be no great 
fficolty that I see." 

Mrs. Ormond came back just then ; and after 
lat it was soon tea-time. 

Mrs. Ormond was the widow of a clergyman. 
[r. Eldon had known her husband in years gone 
f ; and that was one reason why her school was 
"ted upon for the children. Mrs. Ormond, with 
te help of her husband's sister, had the care of 
^elve girls as boarders. You shall be introduced 
• them, dear reader, as Kate and Clara were, as 
ley came in to the tea-table. 
First, Agnes Telford, aged seventeen and two 
lonths. This is her last year at school, and she 
»s been working hard and diligently to enable 
fir to take her place as head of her father's house- 
old, and teacher to her little motherless sisters. 
^ttt in age came Frances Serle, who, as you will 
*, is rather a domineering sort of individual, 
ith a great idea of her own importance. Anna 
tontgcoieiy came next, Frances' almost in- 
ipaiable companion, and her follower in every- 
tine. After her were the two who were walking 
I the garden. Rose Fielding and Bessie Croft, 
hen Mary and Isabel Burton— cousins, not sisters 
'just of an age, twelve and a half within a few 
lys. Katie was a little older and Clara, a little 
longer than the two. Then came the youngest 



of the group, little Elsie Pemberton, a bright, 
good-tempored little thing often. Mrs. Ormond's 
twelfth pupil had not amved yet, and the invalid 
was left up-stairs. 

Poor little Gertrude Woodrofie — or Trudie, as 
she was always called — hers was a sad lot 1 An 
onl^ chUd, delicate from her birth, she had been, 
until two years ago, the cherished darling of her 
mother ; and when that mo&er died she had still 
been the delight of her £either's eyes. But now 
both were gone ; and for the last three months 
she had b^ living with her uncle and aunt, 
and a large family of strong, healthy, noisy 
cousins. It was a great change for poor litUe 
Trudie, from the dear home where her every 
thought and wi&h had been anticipated. Her 
unde and aunt were good sort of people, and 
kind in their waj to Sie litde orphan who had 
been thrown quite dependent upon them; but 
they had no sympathy with her weak health; and 
the children could not understand their little 
cousin being unable to do as they did. Indeed, I 
am sorry to say they sometimes laughed at and 
made light of her infirmity — ^for little Trudie war 
deformed as well as sickly. 

It was a relief to all parties when Mr. Saville 
decided that his niece was to be sent to schooL 
Much as Trudie disliked strangers, she looked 
forward eagerly to the change ; and she could not 
have had a kinder or more gentle instructress than 
Mrs. Ormond. She was put at once under Agnet 
Telford's care, and though they had only been 
two days together, they bade fair to be very good 
friends. 



Chapter X.— First Impressions. 

Katie glanced at the different faces on each 
of the long table, and she quickly decided whom 
she should like and whom she ^ould not; and 
she was impatient for tea to be over, that s^e 
might become better acquainted with them. Clara 
felt shy and frightened amongst so manv strange 
faces; she thought the school dajrs wliich had 
looked so pleasant in Uie distance would not be 
pleasant in reality. 

When they rose from the table she slipped her 
hand into Kate's, and whispered, — 

"Let me keep near you, please, Katie. I 
don't think I shafi like it a bit !^' 

" Nonsense, Clara I don't be silly," answered 
Kale, in an energetic undertone. ** It wiU be a 
great deal better than we expected. But I can't 
have you hanging about me sdways, so you need 
not think it. You must take care of yourself or 
you had better not have come." 

Clara withdrew her hand, and turned away 
with the tears in her eyes. 

*' Unkind I Katie was nnldnd! She was hex. 
friend, and she vas ^ovcks \.o i<c^t^fi2&&V<»L Vs& ^Rsi&fo' 
body fresh \" 

But just \iiexi "MlTs. OrccLOtA s^^^^ ^^J^ 
pleasant voice inaAt Oai«L\ooVMV ^wvCB.N5afc^«»- 
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"Now, children, in half an hour Miss Ormond 
will be up to superintend the evening lessons. 
Make the most ot your time, and let Kate and 
Clara fed at home. I like my children to get 
settled into a home feeling as soon as possible," 
she added, with a smile, as she put an arm round 
each of the new-comers, and kissed them kindly. 

And then the whole troop rushed up-stairs to 
the schoolroom. 

Tongues soon found themselves at libertjr there. 
Several of the girls crowded round Katie, and 
b^an to talk eagerly; and Kate was in her 
element. She asked all sorts of questions, and 
told them all about herself and her home be- 
longings ; and it seemed to Clara, as she sat down 
idone in one comer of the room and watched her, 
tibat she had forgotten all about her dislike to 
school, and even the bitter parting of that morn- 
ing with Amy. 

Clara knew of old how Katie enjoyed being 
first with everybody; but she had never seen it so 
plainly exhibited as now. 

There was another who was watching Kate 
with envious eyes and somewhat bitter feelings — 
Frances Serle. She had withdrawn herself from 
the eager group, and was professedly busy with 
her books at the end of the long table ; but she 
took in all that was going on, and quickly made 
up her mind that she should dislike Kate Leicester. 
Frances did not grudge Agnes Telford her supe- 
riority — ^nobody could; besides, she was older; 
but this little "upstart," as Frances called her to 
herself, she instinctively felt might be a formid- 
able rival ; and she had always held the second 
place hitherto without an effort. 

Besides, she soon discovered that the fact that 
Mary Burton had mentioned was true; — Katie 
Leicester was as tall as she was, rather taller, if 
anything ; and this, in a girl of thirteen, was an 
unpardonable offence in Frances' eyes. 

And it must be owned that Kate was talking 
rather largely about "my papa," and **my 
brother," and **our house at Erleswood Hall." 

"Anna Montgomery, come here, "said Frances, 
suddenly. 

Anna started, for she, too, was listening like 
the rest to Kate's talk ; but i^e came obediently 
at her friend's call. 

** Are you, too, going to follow the light of the 
new star?" she asked, sarcastically. 

Anna, a little astonished, answered quickly, — 

"No. Only Mrs. Ormond said we were to 
make friends, you know." 

"Mrs. Ormond! What does Mrs. Ormond 
know about it?" cried Frances, impatiently. 
" This Kate Leicester is a little, proud, ignorant 
upstart ! I can see that veiy soon ; and I for one 
shall never like her. You can do as you like, 
Anna." 

" It is early yet to judge her, I think ; but we 
won^t quarrel over her, Frances. You are doing 
rour French, How much have we to translate 
/or Monsieur Verier to-morrow?'* 



Little Trudie had been lying still on her sola all 
this time ; no one had spoken to her, for Agnes 
had not come up with the rest, but had stayed 
with Mrs. Ormond. But Trudie had noticed 
Clara sitting all alone, and she was almost sue 
there were tears in her eyes ; and she pitied the 
forlorn and desolate feeling, because she knew so 
well what it was hersel£ So she screwed up her 
courage, and did a very formidable thing for her, 
— she got up and crossed the room to Clara, and 
laid her little white hand on her shoulder. 

Clara started, for she had not observed the 
child before ; and now she did not notice the 
poor little deformed figure, only the kind, gentle 
eyes that beamed from the sweet pale face. 

' * You were very sorry to come here, weren't 
you?" said Trudie, softly sinking down on her 
knees, but still keeping her eyes fixed on Clan's 
face. "Perhaps you left a happy home this 
morning, and lots of nice little brothers and 
sisters? *' 

"Yes," answered Clara; and the ready tean 
came at the thought of it all. 

"Ah! don't cry," said the soft voice again; 
"it's all there, you know, though you can't see 
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it. But you can think of them, and love then 
still, and try to please — if you have a dear 
father and mother to please," she added, abruptlj, 
in a low tone. 

"Yes," Clara said again; and there camel 
glad feeling of thankfulness into her heart such as 
she had never felt before. Katie had no mother, 
and she might have been the same. " Are foa 
happy here? " she asked. " You look too small 
and ill to be at school at alL But you are Ma 
Ormond's niece — that makes a difference." 

"Oh, no, I am not," answered Trudie, rather Ets 
sadly ; " I wish L was. No, her niece has not 
come yet. I am almost as much of a stranger as i -. 
you are. I know I am little, but I am twelw 
years old. Papa used to say I ought to be little 
and good." 

"And that is just what you are, Trudie dar- 
ling," said Agnes, who had just come up to them. 

"I am glad you were talking to Clara," she 
whispered, as she took her back to her so&', 
"she looked as if she wanted brip-hteningr up a 
little." * ^ ^ 

" But I couldn't brighten her up, could I?" 

" Oh yes ; a kind word does wonders some- 
times." 

Just then Miss Ormond entered, and lessons 
had to begin ; so there could be no more talking 
at present. And Kate and Clara were sent fot 
down-stairs by Mrs. Ormond. 

The large bedroom which the new-comers were 
to occupy had six beds in it, which, with their 
white hangings and counterpanes, looked cool 
and inviting on this hot summer's evenii^. The 
two Burton girls and little Elsie were tiieir com- 
panions ; the sixth bed was empty, waiting for 
:Mts, OtmoTid'% xC\tct, ^\va hoA not arrived ycL 
\ Agnes TaXiouxd. «ii^ \)ci^ 'ec^x>i\.>^<&\sc<i^\^Tt^diA 
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Aaitd a small room opening out of theirs ; while 
two Tooxis on a higher landing accommodated the 
others. 

Mrs. Ormond herself always went round to put 
oat the lights, and gave a good-night Iciss and a 
word of kindness and love to each ; for she tried 
IS much as possible to act the part of a mother 
towards the young ones confided to her care. 

Katie^ as she laid her head on her puiow. 
thought she should like it all far better than she 
opected; and she wondered which of all her 
new acquaintances she should like for her friend. 
It was too soon to decide yet, for she could hardly 
distii^[uish them one from another. 

She was just dropping to sleep, when a half- 
smothered sob from the next bed to hers, which 
was Clara's, caught her ear. She half thought to 
take no notice, but Mr. £ldon*s parting words 
came into her mind, little as she had heeded them 
at the time, and she rose and stepped across to 
her/ 

"Clara,** she whispered, "are you crying? 
Don't, there's a dear." 

Clara started up and flung her arms round 
Katie; and die had hard work to prevent the 
sobs ^uliich came thick and fast from bursting out, 
ao that others might hear them. 

" Oh, Katie, you mustn't forsake me ! I shall 
never get on if you don't help me, for I have 
always looked up to you, you know. Be mv 
• Madeline Graham ! * Oh, Kate, say you will I ' 
"I am not going to forsake you, at any rate, 
^y Clara, if that's what is troubling you. Don't 
cy, but go to sleep. It will be you who will 
fcrsake me, I expect^ for somebody better." 

"No, that I never shall!" exclaimed Clara, 
Tehemently. 

Kate said no more, but gave her a warm kiss, 
and went back to her own bed. But whatever 
Kate meant, Clara looked upon what had passed 
MS a promise that they were to be something more 
than companions — friends. 



Chaitbr XI.— Margaret Ormond. 

If Frances Serle had feared Kate Leicester would 
be her rival in the affections and attentions of their 
companions, she had no reason to be alarmed lest 
she should be her superior in the matter of lessons ; 
Soi when Mrs. Ormond came to examine her new 
pupils, she found Kate so far deficient as to be 
obliged to put her into the third and lowest class 
•—an indigjnitjr which Kate found it very hard to 
submit to in silence. 

"I do not doubt your having been well taught, 
Kate," said Mrs. Ormond, in answer to the look 
of annoyance she caught upon her fiice, "but 
you have not profited by it as you should. You 
must be more industrious, and then you will soon 
gain the place which ought to have been yours 
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And Kate resolved that she would ; for it was 



really very humbling to be in the same class with 
little Elsie, and one or two more equally small day 
boarders, when even Clara was considered far 
enough advanced to be in the second. But then, 
as we know, Kate had disliked lessons all her 
life, and had paid them but little attention, so she 
was reaping the consequences now. 

But tnere was one branch of her studies— draw* 
ing — ^for which Kate had a decided talent, and in 
that she bade fair to outstrip all her schoolfellows. 
And here, again, was a point in which she un* 
consciously came in contact with Frances Serle ; 
for she had hitherto always gained Uie drawing 
prize without any difficulty, and she did not at all 
relish the idea of having to contest that honour 
with another. Kate, in happy ignorance of ex- 
citing her envy, resolved she would do her best 
in drawing, if in nothing else. 

Agnes Telford helped both Kate and Clara 
with various little matters in which they were 
strange at first, as she always did with every new- 
comer ; but Kate rather resented it, — ^she did not 
wish to be patronized by her, she thought. 

Mrs. Ormond was very nice and kind, but 
Miss Ormond was altogether diffisrent She was 
something like aunt Dorothy— stiff and col^ but 
not half so pleasant. Indeed, very few of the 
girls liked her, except the one or two who were 
her favourites ; and Kate was not among them. 
She was more frequently in the schoolroom than 
her sister ; and she was so short-sighted that she 
was constantly suspecting mischief going on of 
which her pupils were penectly innocent Never- 
theless there were a great many things done, 
under cover of her want of sight, whidi weie 
never thought of under Mrs. Ormond's gentle but 
firm rule. 

One afternoon Miss Ormond was in the midst 
of giving a geography lesson to the third class, 
which was date's, when the schoolroom door 
opened, and a girl entered — a tall girl, with black 
hair, and eyes as sharp as needles, that took in 
ever3rthing at a glance; but she was a perfect 
stranger to every one there. 

The girls looked up in astonishment ; but Miss 
Ormond was unconscious as yet that anj^hing 
tmusual had occurred. The girl walked up to the 
table as demurely as if she had been there for 
weeks, and, putting out her hand, said,— 

" How do you do, aunt Maria?" 

The whole school was smiling at Miss Ormond's 
sudden start, and the way in which she peered 
out of her small eyes at the new-comer, — for Miss 
Ormond never would wear spectacles, no per- 
suasion could make her. 

"Bless me, child I where did you come from? 
I suppose you are Maigaret." 

"Yes, I am Margaret Ormond. And the 
coach set me down at the gate, and I walked up ; 
and the servant has gone for my box. Shall I 
come into your class, aunt Maria, or whose? " 

The coolness of the new-comer seemed to take 
l^way Miss Ormond's i^oticx q1 %^it«^5sit 
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ment ; she only signed for her to take a place on 
the form. Kate miade room for her at the end, 
beside her, and the lesson went on as if it had had 
no intemiption, Maigaret answeriiLg in her turn 
as readily as any of the rest; omj it was not 
notioed mat the sharp eyes took rather too fre- 
quent glances at the book that was held so dose 
to Miss Ormond's face. 

When the lesson was over, and the class had 
dispersed to other duties, Miss Ormond put her 
arm round her niece, and drawing her towards 
her, kissed her affectionately. 

" Let me have a good look at you, Margaret, 
my d^ur. I have bot seen you since you were a 
tiny child.'* 

'*And now I am sixteien, aunt Maria. But 
you will see enough of me, now, I dare say. 
Mamma sent her love, and she hopes ^'m^ will be 
good to me, at any rate.** 

This last was said in a whisper. 

" Every one will be good to you here, Mar- 
garet. At least, It will he your own fault if they 
are not" 

Matgaret shrugged her shoulders, as if there 
were a little doubt. 

** Aunt Ormond will be strict ; but I shall be 
jrour pet, shall I not, aunt Maria? " she said coax- 
mgly, in the same low tone. 

Miss Ormond smiled indulgently ; but just then 
Mrs. Ormond came in. She had been out for the 
afternoon, and had but now heard of the new- 
comer. 

*' Margaret, my dear child, we have been ex- 
pecting you for some days. Why did you not 
come sooner ? " • 

*\Mamma could not spare me, aunt Ormond, 
and — ** glancing down at her somewhat shabby 
black frock — ** my things were not ready." 

"Well, I hope you will be industrious now, 
and make up for lost time; you know there is 
greater reason for you to work hard than for the 
others," 

And then she took Margaret's £3u;e into her two 
hands, and gazed at it earnestly and half sadly 
for a minute. 

"I hoped you might have been a little like 
your uncle," siie said at last, softly, with a sigh; 
"but I can't trace any likeness. But if you inherit 
his character, I shall be satisned." 

Margaret Ormond was the only child of Mrs. 
Ormond's only brother, William. There had not 
been much intercourse between the families of 
late ; but Mr. William Ormond had died a few 
months ago, leaving his wife and daughter in 
very reduced circumstances; and Mrs. Ormond 
had generously come forward, and offered to take 
Margaret and complete her education, with a view 
to her becoming a governess, or perhaps assisting 
in the school. 

Whether Margaret was likely to appreciate her 
aunt's kindness remains to be seen. 



THE FARMER'S PARROT: 

OR, KEEP OUT OF BAD COMPANY. 

One beautiful spring a farmer, after working busily 
for several weeks, succeeded in planting one U 
the largest fields in com ; but the neighbouring 
crows conmiitted sad havoc in the fanner's com* 
field. The farmer, not being willing that the 
germs of a future crop should be destroyed by 
either fair or /au/ means, determined to drive the 
bold marauders to their nests. Accordingly, he 
loaded his rust^ gun, with the intention of giving 
them upon then: next visit a warm reception. 

Now the farmer had a parrot, as talkative and 
mischievous as those birds usually are ; and being 
very tame it was allowed its freedom, to come and 
go at pleasure. Strolling around some time after 
the farmer's declaration of war against bixds in 
general, and crows in particular, whom sheold 
it see but a number of those bold black robbers, 
engaged industriously in the farmer-like occapa* 
tion of raising com. ** Pretty Poll " being a 
lover of company^ without much caring wheUier 
good or bad, hopped aver all obstructions, and 
was soon engaged with them, in what I suppose 
was quite an interesting conversation on the noany 
advantages of a country over a city life. Their 
friendly talk might have been quite prolonged, had 
not a passing wind wafted it to tne ears of the 
farmer, who was leisurely smoking his calumet by 
the cozy fireside. 

Up started he^ breaking in his hurry the " pipe 
of peace " — a bad omen tor the crows — and with 
his gun he sallied forth. Reaching his coxn-fidd 
at length, he saw at a glance (though he over* 
looked the parrot) the state of affairs. Levelling 
his gun, he fired, and with the report was heard 
the death-scream of three crows, and an agonizing 
shriek from poor PolL 

As the farmer advanced to see what execution 
he had made, theunwounded crows rose in the air, 
loudly pleading their cause as they departed* On 
looking among the murdered crovirs, great was his 
surprise to see stretched upon the ground his mis* 
chievous parrot, with feathers sadly ruffled, and a 
broken leg. 

"You foolish bird," cried the farmer, "this 
comes of keepinjg bad company.'' 

The parrot did not reply — probably because it 
did not know exactly what to say ; but it looked 
very solemn, which answered just as well. On 
carrying it to the house, the children, seeing its 
woundol leg, exclaimed—- 

"What did it, papa — what hurt our pretty 
Poll?" 

" Bad company — ^bad company I " answered the 
parrot in a solemn voice. 

"Ay, that it was," said the fanner. "Poll 
was with those wicked crows when I fired, and 
received a shot intended for them. Remember 
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the parrot's fate, children^ tad beware of bad 
company." 

With these words the farmer turned round, and 
with the aid of his wife bandaged the broken leg, 
and in a few weeks the parrot was as livdy as 
ever, but never forgot its adventure in the corn- 
field ; and if ever the fanner's children engaged in 
play with quarrelsome companions, it invariably 
dispersed them with its cry, "Bad company — ^bad 
company." 



MARCH WINDS. 

Blow, March winds, blow ! 

Send us April showers, 
And there soon will grow 

May^s luxuriant floweis. 
Never mind the coldp 

Never mind the ram ; 
Roses we shall hold 

In our hands agaia. 

Toil we must share 

If we seek for treasures; 
Hardships we must bear 

Ere we have our pleasures. 
Never mind the cold, 

Lau£[h at showers to-day ; 
Joys will soon unfold. 

Gladness comes in May. 

N£TTA LEIGH. 



ENIGMA. 

My first is in snow, and not in ice ; 
My second in mouse, and not in mice i 
My third in night . and not in day ; 
My fourth in stork, and not in jay ; 
My fifth in hat, and not in cap ; 
My sixth in juice, and not in sap ; 
My seventh m man^ and not in Soy ; 
My eighth in happmess, not in joy. 

If you look at this well 

You will find it spell 
A. book that we all know very well. 

ALICE B. 



HOME INFLUENCE' 

A LIGHTED lamp ! is a very small thing, and it 
bums calmly and without noise, yet it giveth light 
to all who are within the house. And so there is a 
quiet influence, which, like the flame of a scented 
lamp, fills many a home with light and fragrance. 
Sucn an influence has been beautifully compaied 
to * a carpet, soft and deep, which, while it difiiises 
a look of ample comfort, deadens many a cracking 
sound. It IS the curtain which, from many a 
beloved form, wards off at once the summer's glow 
and the winter's wind. It is the pillow on which 
sickness lays its head, and forgets naif its misery." 
This influence falls as the refreshing dew, the in- 
vigorating sunbeam, the fertilising shower, shining 
on all with the mUd lustre of moonlight, and har- 
monising in one soft tint many of the discordant 
hues of a family picture. 



WHAT MAUDIE DID. 

SOLUTION OF THE filXTY-SECOND PICTURE 

STORY. 

Arthur Darrell was a merry, happy boy of 
ten years. Like most boys, he had a great admira- 
tion for the sea; conseouently his thoughts ran 
much on boats. Oh, if ne only had a boat of his 
own, how happy would he be 1 Now it happened 
that in a shop m the village he had seen a oeau- 
tiful ship, one which quite took his heart. He 
began to long for it, and at last he made up his 
mind to ask the price of it. He entered the shop 
quite bravely, and addressing; the shopman said^<— 

" Will you tell me the pnce of tnat beautiftd 
boat in the window ?" 

"This one ? " inquired the man, producing it. 

"Yes," answered Arthur, eagerly. 

" Six shillings," said the man. " Do you want 
to buy it?" 

" Oh no ; I have not any money," said Arthur, 
turning out his pockets to enforce his words. 

"Then," said the man, as Arthur slowly and 
sadly took his departure, " it is a pity you troubled 
both yourself and me by inquiring." 

Arthur ran home quite out of spirits and vexed, 
the man standing at nis shop door. He went hot 
and angry into the nursery, where his sister Maudie 
Was wim the nurse. Maudie sprang forward, ex- 
claiming, — 

" Oh, Arthur, I have something so nice to show 
you.— Nurse, do please get it for me, for I cannot 
open the drawer myself/* 

The nurse comphed with her request, and placed 
a large oblong box in the little girl s arms. Maudie 
opened it eagerly, and showed with glee a large 
doll, beautiftuly dressed. She turned to Arthur, 
but ne stood by ouite moody and silent, with his 
finger in his moutn, and at last he said, — 

"What ! a doll ? I suppose you've spent all 
that half-sovereign that grandma gave you on a 
doll?" 

" No, I haven't," said Maudie ; " this is papa's 
present." For it was Maudie's birthday. 

"It is not fair," said Arthur, in a grumbling; 
voice; " that you should have ever3rthmg, and I 
can't even get that lovely boat fix>m the toy-shop, 
because it is six shillings." 

Maudie felt hurt, but she said nothing, because 
her mamma had told her to be ready soon to go 
with her to the town to choose a present for her- 
self. Maudie was quickly ready, and giving a last 
fond look at her dear dolly before nurse shut it 
up in the drawer, she ran down-stairs to her 
mamma. 

Arthur stood a prey to his envious thoughts, 
till he heard the firont door bang. He then dragged 
a footstool to the window, and standing on it, he 
leaned out to assure himself that they nad really 

Sone. Yes, they were turning the comer. Arthur 
rew himself in, closed the window, and went 
cautiously to the drawer where lay Maudie's doll. 
He opened the -drawer noisdessly and lifted the 
doll out. It really was a lovely aoll. The more 
Arthur thought ot it, the more unfair it seemed. 
A sudden thought struck him. Without pausing 
to consider that on his birthday Maudie had not 
had anything, he tried to think of some way in 
which he could tease her, as if, poor child, it were 
her fault. 



Haslfly glancing nmnd ttie Toom, 
he spied under a chair a knife 
whicb nuise had left by mistake. 
He seized it, and without anolher 
moment's consideration he cut off 
the poor doll's head. Then, alamied 
by what he had done, he quickly 
replaced it in the drawer. He then 
stayed in the nursery until he 
heard bis mamma iutd Maudie re- 
turn. As Maudie came into the 
■ nurseiy he rushed out, regardless of 
her entreaties to stay. 

" Mamma got me such a jiretty 

hat for my doll. I must try it on 

before I show you what I have got 

down-stairs." 

" I do not want to see," answered 

But instead of going down-stairs, 
as he at first intended, he decided 
to hide outside the door to see 
what Maudie would do when she 
saw the wreck of her dolL She 
to the drawer, expecting to fim 
shut, but, to her great astonishment, 
it was open. She lifted out the box, 
raised the lid, and lo ! instead of 
her beantifiil doU, behold a head- 
less body j She lifted it tenderly 
out, and with diificulty repressing 
a sob, laid it down again. ' Qh, my 
pretty, pretty doll ! she ,ed, as 
she turned and went slowly out ol 
the room, and down the staiis. 
Arthur followed her, intending to 
confess all and ask her forgiveness, 
for be was by this lime mily sony. 
Just as he gotnearly to the dining- 
room door, he met his sister coming 
out, with the identical boat in her 
arms that he had been admiring. 
Fotgetting all about (he doll, he 
dcEimedili surprise,— 

" Maudie, is thai boat yonrs ? ' 
"No, it is yours," answered 
Maudie ; " I got it for yon." 

"Oh, MaiSie," cried Arthur, 
sadlv, "I cannot take it. I cut the 
head off your doll, and I am so 
wicked ! Oh ! I am so soiry ; I 
can't take the boat." 

" Yaa, Arthur!" cried Maudie, 
indignantly. "You don't mean to 
tell me that^yna spoilt my doll ? " 

" I really am sony," answered 
Arthur; "but I was selfish and 
envious, and could not bear to see 
you with so many nice presents, 
but I will save up my money to 
buy a new head for it." 

"Never mind, Arthur," sdd 
Maudie, suddenly ; "I am sure you 
are sorry. It was only in a fit of 
temper you did it. But you must 
take the boat, or I shall be very 
"'••rh disappointed. Do take -- 
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I don't deserve it," said Arthur; "but if yon will keep it 
until I have got a new head for your doll, thtHl will take it. I 
— -iure mamma will say that that is the best way." So, with a 
the brother and sister sealed the compact. 
VertOOl. BEATRICE D, P. (u). 
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We have been again obliged to cast aside some nice papas 

because they did not contain fiill name, address, and age. We 

■ ■ to the "honour of our dear friends not to accept assisl&nce 

lessing or writing the solution. These are our chief rules. 

--'-■ ■- ■ the initials of the best of the piroers. not of all 

— .^^ ,„ ,„a^ „^ ,t,„^, for that would be impossible. Do not be later 

datlmg brother." She l^id it on the; than the 7th of the month. ^ ^ . 

spoke, and took Arthur Many thanks aeiin for photographs, picture cards, and sweet- 
nelliiig violets. . ■ EnrroR. 
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MARCH WINDS AND MAY 
FLOWERS. 

3y THE Author of "The Brave Heakt," 
"Dora Selwyn," &c. 



Chapter VIII.— The 
^ffie'S place of refiige,' 
rouble, was gtandmamma's 
'as very old-fashioned, but 
nd comfortable thai you 
lOving about, of injuring it 
orsehair one, -was wide e 
ieo^e and Eflie~ and you 
at any thoueht of soiling 
wering^ which was mor 
le drawing-room. 



Use OF Faults. 

in all her times of 
oom. The furniture 
t was so substantial 

The sofa, a blacli 
ttmgh to hold both 

could lie there with- 
cmmpling the chintz 

than j'ou could do in 



KIS ACCoUM.] 



The drawing-room, in the children's i . . 

at least, was a very grand place ; it had gold and 
while paper on the walls, and lai^e, handsome 
mirrors; the chairs and sofas were covered with 
green satin, hidden from view on ordinary occa- 
sions by bright-coloured ehinti ; and the carpet 

be trodden upon. Luckily, it was not much used, 
except for visitors, but now and then the (amity 
occupied it, and even had lea in it ; but nobody 
enjoyed this privilege unless it were aunt Phillis. 
Efiie, though she had a natural liking for pretty 
things, would much rather have sat in the kitciien 
than in the drawing-room. 

For if she moved without extreme carefulness, 
she was in danger of knocking against some small 

chair ; anA\iei liotV-Attsw. -flja^'&is^i'v^ sa^fia. 
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one of tilt numeroiis knickknacks that abounded 
everywhere, bringing both it and herself to grief. 
Slie was a nervous child, and the very dread of 
doio^ mischief often led her into it 

•• Don't touch diat, Effie. " " Look where you 
are going, child." "Keep your feet out of the 
way of Uie white curtains. " How can you be so 
excessively awkward?" These, and sundry other 
ejaculations from her aunt, were a constant source 
ef irritation to Effie as long as she was in the 
room, and she was less unwilling to go to bed on 
those nights than on any other. 

George, though a boy, got on better at those 
times than Effie. His clothes were not so much 
in the way ; he was not worried by any anxiety 
about his own behaviour, and if aimt Phillis 
scolded, her scoldings, to employ his own elegant 
description, ran off him like water off a duck's 
back. It was Effie, the tidy, sensitive little Effie, 
who so disliked being a grand lady, and having to 
conduct hersdf like one. 

"Why need we sit in the drawing-room when 
it is ever so much more comfortable m the break- 
fast or dining room?" she said once to aunt 
Phmis. 

**It is for your good, my dear ; it is necessary 
that you should become accustomed to the usages 
of polite society," was her aunt's grave rejoinder. 

And though Effie £uled to perceive the adapta- 
tion of the means to the end, she supposed that 
aunt Phillis knew best, and that " sitting in the 
dfawii^-room " was part of a girl's education. 

Still it was far more pleasant to fill a little nook 
in grandmamma's cosy parlour. There was such 
an atmoajphere of peace always pervading it, that 
Effie, wlwn very much disturbed by "the boys," 
compared it to Nosdi's ark, and herself to the 
dove hurrying to it for shelter. And dear old 
granny was just the person to smooth ruffled 
feathers, and quiet agitated thoughts. 

So now Effie found it much easier to bear the 
restraint and discomfort, occasioned by her swollen 
ankle, in grandmother's room than in any other. 
And when the boys were out, or were busy with 
their own special engagements, she generally 
asked Jane to carry her to the old blade horse- 
hair so£p^ for she ftrlt much happier there than 
when she was within the range of her aunt's 
sharp observations. 

"You must try and exert yourself, my dear, 
and not give way to those idle, listless feelings," 
her aunt would say to her. * * There is no reason 
why you should not go on with your lessons as 
usual; and you are always behind with your 
needlework, now is the time to get it fixushed." 

But Effie was not inclined for much exertion. 
She was not strong, and even so slight an acci- 
dent as her sprained foot, and the necessary con- 
finement resulting from it, made her pale and 
languid, and a little fretfiil. It was pleasant to 
her to sit with grandmamma, both occupied with 
some sort of work, and either talking or resting as 
the case might be. 



"The March winds are blowitu; a long while, 
Effie," said grandmamma when they were alone 
one day. 

"Yes, indeed," said Effie, drawing a long: 
breath as she spoke. Her foot mended far more 
slowly than she had anticipated, and Julius had 
already returned to his uncle's. 

"Well, dear, the May flowers are coming^ I 
hope," said ^e old ladv, smiHng. 

" I do not know — I am afraid not just yet," 
said Effie. ** Grandmamma, do you think that 
good comes out of a;ery trouble ? '* 

"Yes, Effie, if we let it do so." 

"But I mean troubles, grandma, that we oi^ 
not to have." 

** Ought not to have, dear? I do Uot quite 
imderstand you." 

"Don't you sec^ grandma, that if I had not 
gone up the hill with the boys I shotdd not have 
slipped on the wet grass, and then I should not 
have had this lame foot ? So it is my own faolt 
that it troubles me, and our feults, grandma, are 
not of any good," 

" Faults in themselves are not good, certainly; 
but I think we may get a great deal of good out 
of them, if we go to work m the right way." 

"How?" asked Effie* 

"We may learn from the trouble they bring, 
darling, to be more watchful and less selJf-willM 
in future. It was in trying to have your own way, 
Effie, that you met with this hurt ; now if you 
not only bear it patiently, but also resolve that 
you vdll strive to be more yielding and obedient, 
I think your faU will prove to be one of the best 
things that could have happened to you." 

'^Thatijlookingatthe bright side, grandma" 
said Effie, as if, she thought that her grandmamma 
was taking rather too <£eerful a view of the sub- 
ject. 

"To be sure it is, dear, and I never want yoa 
to look at the dark one." 

" But if I do wrong, grandma ? " 

"Be sorry for it, dear, and let it make you 
more humble ; but don't brood over it until you 
get into a despairing mood. When we fall we 
need not lie on the ground lamenting about it 
We should jump up as fast as we can, and run on 
again briskly and hopefully." 

So this March wind of Effie's was, after A 
helpful in the bringing forth of May flowers. 



Chapter IX.— The First Down- 
wars Step. 

Julius went back to hisnnde and to his work 
before Effie was able to walk again. His arm was 
better, and he could use his hand as freely as ever, 
and yet he seemed rather dispirited on leaving his 
old home. It was so unusual for Julius to be doll 
on those occasions that even grandmamma ob* 

Sd*V6d it 

"I don't think the boy is weU, Phillis." she 
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said to her daughter ; "there is such a heavy look 
about his face^ and when he does brighten up it is 
only for a minute or so." 

** Oh, he does not ail anything," replied aunt 
PhtUis. *' The pain in his arm has made him a little 
languid, that's aU. He will be all right when he is 
in 3ie office, and has got plenty to occupy his 
mind." 

But grandmamma was a keener observer than 
aunt Phillis. The boy was not * * all right " when 
he once more sat on his high stool, though he 
"copied" and "counted" with his wonted in- 
dustry. A troubled expression often passed over 
his face, and when no one was near him he some- 
times laid down his pen, and appeared lost in 
thought, as if he were trying to answer some 
diffii^t question. 

A very few words will give our readers the 
secret of his perplexity. Julius was in debt ! And 
he could discover no feasible way of getting out of 
it No wonder that there was a cloud on his brow 
and a weight on ^s heart For, to a high- 
principled, methodical nature, such as Julius's, it 
was very gallmg to be under obligations to any- 
body which he had not the means of discharging. 
Shall we peep over his shoulder, and read a note 
over whicn he is poring for the twentieth time? 
It would be extremely unpoUte to do so with our 
friends or acquaintances, out writers and readers 
ofstorieshavegreat liberties allowed them. This 
was Ihe tiresome little epistle which so discon- 
certed tiie "Emperor." 

"Dear Leighton, — I am sorry to trouble you, 
but I shall be much obliged if you can let 
me have the two pounds I lent you by 
Saturday week at the latest. I am awfully 
hard up for cash, and Charles has not a copper 
left, or I would have got him to lend me a helping 
hand. As it is, I am compelled to ask you to 
return my loan immediately, if possible, or X shall 
hav6 to apply to my father to ^pply deficiency, 
and then he will blame me for having, parted with 
it In haste, yours truly,— ToM Sawyer." 

Tom Sawyer and his brother Charles were two of 
Julius' new niends. Acquaintances they ought to.be 
called, for they were anything buttruefnends to him. 
They were dever, Hvely lads, and had seen a great 
deal of what they styled "the world;" and JiSius, 
dazzled at first by their conversation, and their sup- 
posed intelligence, had felt flattered by their notice 
of himself, and had too eagerly courted their 
society. They pitied him for being so homebred 
and inexperienced — " green, " they called it, —and 
were virilling to put him in the way of sharing their 
pleasures and enjoyments. Almost before he was 
aware of it Julius found himself present at scenes 
and mixing m company which he had much better 
have avoidkd. Low, ftasliy places of entertain- 
ment, and the society of fast young fellows, were 
I not what he had been accustomed to ; and his 
better judgment and purer tastes soon recoiled from 
them. But it is easier to get your feet entangled 



in a net than to extricate them from its meshes. 
And Julius, fascinated by the winning manners of 
the young Sawyers, and a&aid of not bdng on a 
par with them, suffered himself to be beguiled into 
roendmg more money than his small means justi- 
fied him in doing. The result was that he not 
only became utterly penniless, but he was more 
than two pounds in debt to his new associates. ^ 

He had not exactly borrowed the money of Ihem. 
On one or two occasions when he had hesitated 
about going with them on some of their excursions, ,' 
thev hed urged him, saying " Oh, the expense 
will be very trifling shared amongst us ; we will ^ 
pay for you at the time, and you can return it to us 
when convenient." 

This reasoning sounded so plausibte to Julius, 
that he readily consented to their arrangement, 
not remembering Iftat expenses which they deemed 
trifling were considerable to a boy whose means 
were as limited as his own. He was startled when 
he saw on the little bit of pencilled paper whidi 
they gave him at his reque^ that he owed th^ 
between three and four pounds. Hot suppers, and 
such luxuries, were not, he found, to be had for 
nothing; and though he resolved to have nothing to 
do with those thi^s in future until he was^etter 
able to pay for them, these rescues were^af no 
value towards settling his bill. 

By rigid self-denial he discharged nearly half the 
amount, but there were still two pounds left, which 
he saw no possibility of defraying without an ap- 
peal to his uncle; and that could not be. made 
without confessing his past extravagance. His 
quarterly allowance, when it became due, was 
already wanted for personal expenses. The tailor 
and shoemaker and other tradesmen must have 
their demands satisfied, because his uncle dealt at 
the same houses, and knew what his nephew had 
had of them, and there would not be much of his 
salary left For, like most beginners, Julius had 
been rather lavish in his orders, fancying that he 
wanted many things which he woidd hereafter 
learn to do without 

Besides, Tom Sawyer could not even wait till 
Christmas. He asked for instant repayment ; and 
he of course ought to have his money. So Julius 
was in an uncomfortable dilemma. Where the 
two pounds were to come from he knew no more 
than you do. 

Had Julius been more used to bad habits, the 
debt would not have been such a weight to him. He ; 
would have had too much eflrontery to be ashamed :' 
of it, and would probably have said that if he . 
could not pay it his uncle must do it for him ; but 
to a boy fresh to such ways^ the consciousness of } 
owing money, especially for needless indulgences, 
was a burden on his spirit ; and he was in constant 
fear of its coming to the knowledge of his unde. 
Mr. Sawyer was an old neighbour of Mr. 
Leighton, and often had business transactions 
with him, and if Tom should tell his father that he 
had lent Julius money which. caxM.'wsN.Vji^^.^s^ajS^'* 
ilt was moi^ ^^xi ^st^^iJ^^ ^^X. '^^^ ^-ac^va. 
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might happen to name the circumstance to 
Mr. Leighton. 

It would hare been much more open of Julius 
to have gone to his uncle and to have frankly told 
him of the position in which he had unwisely 
placed himself. But Mr. Leighton was apt to be 
rather severe upon the follies of young people, and 
Julius did not relish the idea of the '* lecture " 
which he knew he should forthwith receive. 
Besides, Julius was very proud, and he did not 
like to own, even to a relative, that he had shown 
the least unfitness for taking care of himself. 

What was to be done with this horrid little note 
of Tom's? JuUus was very unwilling to tell him 
that he was too poor for the money to be forth- 
coming, nOr did he believe that Tom was at all 
inclin^ to be accommodating. Julius had rather 
draw back from their acquaintance. He felt 
that they were enticing him into paths which he 
must not tread if he would retain lus own self- 
respect ; and Tom and bis brother, mortified at his 
desertion of their ranks, and and at his implied 
reproof to themselves, were disposed to retaliate 
by making themselves as disagreeable as they 
could. They knew he had a difficulty in returning 
the sum which had been laid out for him, and 
therefore Tom persisted, though in polite terms, in 
asking him for it. 



Chapter X.— The Second Downward 

Step. 

Julius was sitting at his desk one morning 
pensively musmg over his difficulties, and vainly 
wishing that he had never got into them, when a 
gentleman came in to settle a small account of Mr. 
Leighton's. Mr. Leighton was out ; the other 
clerks were at their dinner, and Julius was alone. 

"Is Mr. Lei^^hton at home?" inquired the 
gentleman, glancmg round the office. 

" No, sir ; he was obliged to go to Parkville this 
morning." 

** Ah, well, it is not of any consequence my 
seeing him to-day ; I only want to pay this little 
bill of his, which I had quite forgotten. I am very 
sorry it has been so long overlooked." 

So Julius had to receive the money, and receipt 
the bill. It amounted to exactly two guineas ! 
Was it strange that as soon as the customer had 
departed, the thought of how nicely these coins 
would supply his own necessities flashed into his 
naind ? It really seemed as if they were sent to 
him for that very purpose. Almost the exact 
sum required ; no one present when the bill was 
paid ; his uncle was not expecting the money, 
and it was very unlikely that the gentleman 
would come to the office again, at least not for 
some time. 

Julius had no intention of robbing his uncle of 

the money, he would have started at the very idea ; 

CI it,' he only meant to borrow it for present use, ' 



and repay it at the earliest opportunity. It was 
true tne gentleman mi^At meet his uncle, and 
m^At allide to the payment of the bill before 
Julius had been able to refund the borrowed sum, 
but this was such a mere chance that Julius per- 
suaded himself it would never occur. 

Oh I why did not Julius at once resist these 
thoughts ? That mommg he had offered with his 
lips the petition, "Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil ; " and now he was care- 
lessly rushing into it, yielding without one earnest 
cJOfort to the suggestion of Satan, and of his own 
evil heart. Julius Caesar, it is said, conquered the 
world, but our Julius was conquered by one little 
temptation. He mieht have withstood and over- 
come it had he sought for help, but he trusted in 
his own strength, and that was perfect weakness. 

Putting the guineas into his pocket, he con- 
tinued his writing as quietly as if it had not been 
interrupted, and though his cheeks were hot and 
burning, and his heart beat qiuckly, he would not 
let hinuelf waver, or even reflect on what he had 
done. When his uncle returned, Julius was 
silent about the bill which had been settled, and 
no questions were of course asked him. 

In the evening he enclosed the two guineas and 
two shillings in an envelope, writing inside it 
" With thanks," and addressing it to Tom Sawyer. 
He left it himself at Mr. Sawyer's house on his 
way to his grandmother's, for his uncle had asked 
him to ride over there with a message to aunt 
Phillis. I cannot say that he felt quite easy in 
his own mind : he knew that he ought not to 
have appropriated his uncle's money, but he said 
to himself as he ran down the steps of the house, 
"There I it b done now, and it cannot be undone, 
so it is of no good thinking any more about 

As if troublesome things could be got rid of 
in that easy fashion I 

Every one at home asked Julius if he were well, 
and if his arm did not still ^ain him ; until he 
became almost cross at their inquiries, and told 
Effie to " shut up," and not bother a fellow like 
that Aunt PJuUis could not now help seeing that 
there was a want of tone about the boy's health. 
She did not tease him with her remarks, but some- 
thing in the note she sent by him in answer to her 
brother's message made Mr. Leighton call his 
nephew bade the next morning, as he was going 
down into the office after breakfast. 

"I want to speak to you, Julius," he said, in 
his sharp, business-like manner. 

It was his usual manner, but Julius felt an in- 
voluntary alarm as he stood by the table. " Con- 
science doth make cowards of us all," and Julias 
was anything but brave at that moment. It was 
as much as he could do to look unconcerned. 
. " You are better than you were, Julius, but yon 
are not up to the mark yet, and I intend giving 
you another holiday. A fortnight's complete rest 
at home will, I hope, set you up until the end of 
the year^and here are afewshillings for you tospend 
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while you are away." So saying, he put half a 
sovereign into his hand, and told him to set off 
as soon as he had had dinner. 

And this was the unde whom Julius was de- 
ceiving ! Would he be so kind to mm if he knew 
that he had taken the two sovereigns without 
saymg a word to him about it? Julius felt as if 
it were almost dishonest to accept a favour from 
his unde when he was behaving so dishonourably 
towards him. Yet he could not, dared not allude 
to it, and if Mr. Leighton thought that his nephew 
did not seem so pleased as might have been ex- 
pected at the prospect of a longer holiday, he put 
it down to lowness of spirits, and was satisfied that 
the boy needed a change. 



THE LIFE OF A RAVEN. 
by herself. 

In Two Parts.— Part First. 

Before I begin my life perhaps I had better tell 
you what I am like, as you may not know. It is 
a difficult thing todo^ as I am so afraid you should 
think me conceited. I am wdl aware that vanity 
makes the handsomest to be despised, but truth 
is best at all times, and so I will give you as exact 
an account of my personal appearance as I can. 

I am a large bird, with lovely glossy black 
feathers and such a strong beak; and though 
people are rude enough to say I am like an over- 
grown rook or crow, don't bdieve them, dears, 
lor though I say it myself who should not, I cer- 
tainly am much handsomer. Very few of us have 
•scaped death, and they seem to dread the sight of 
man, and live in lonely places like woods or churdi 
towers. 

I can't say much about my voice ; it certainly is 
not lovely. It sounds as if it had broken and 
never got mended, or as if I were always hoarse ; 
but you see one can't have ever3rthing, and if that 
was beautiful I might be made too much of. 

I am very thin, though I get no pity; as my 
feathers are so thick, every one thinks I am quite 
fat. I can't think how it is, for my appetite is 
uncommonly good, and I am not at all fanciful. 
I can eat any sort of meat except it is salted, or 
has any mustard or pepper, and then it makes me 
ill. I know what suits me, and no one could make 
me take a piece of ham, or anything like that 

When I am angry I fluff up my featiiers round 
my head, and my eyes flash, and I do look so 
nice. 

I have my likes and dislikes ; and if I hate a 
person once, or they offend me, I never forget or 
forgive. It is not right, dears, but you see after 
all I'm only a bird : of course if you copied mc 
you would be very wrong, as you've been taught 
better. 

But I shall tire you, so I will b^gin my history 
at once. 



My name is Ralph, though some people think 
that it ought to have been Ralphina. For years 
I had no name at all, and spent a very dull girl- 
hood in company with a blind porcupine, with 
whom I got on pretty well, though a cage, how- 
ever lai^e it may be, is but a dull place at best. 
I hope you will remember this. 

I suppose I had a father and mother, but I 
don't remember them. Perhaps I had brothers 
and sisters, and a happy home m a wood, but if I 
had I was taken captive when I was so you!*g that 
I have forgotten all about them. And perhaps it 
is better, for then I should have longed too much 
for freedom; as it is I never think about it now. 
Well, how many years I spent with my prickly 
friend I don't know, but at last a gentleman and 
his little girl came to pay me a visit, and I heard 
my master say, **Tnat's a raven I'm going to 
give you; " and a few minutes after, the man who 
fed us caught me and put me into a thing called a 
hamper, and I was off on the first journey I re- 
member. Luckily for me it was a short one, and 
I really was so dazed I hardly knew what was hap- 
pening to me till I reached my new home. 

My next journey I remember much better, as 
you will hear in a little while. 

My new master was a clergyman with several 
children, living near the sea-side. They had just 
sustained a severe loss in the death of a tame 
hawk, whom they loved after death far more than 
in life, as his delight was to peck then: little bare 
legs every time they went into the garden, where 
with a clipped wing he resided. He drowned 
himself while in a state of temporary insanity. 
However, I was to take his place, and so I did to 
the best of my ability, for I soon followed the ways 
of my predecessor, and made them as much afraid 
as ever of the garden. 

It was now that I received my name of Ralph ; 
and many little folks tremble when they hear it 
It is such fun to see them run off as hard as they can 
as soon as they catch sight of me. Unfortunately, 
my new master cut my wing as he had done that 
of the hawk, so I could only get along by walking 
instead of flying, but with practice I managed to 
get over the ground very quickly. He did not 
hurt me in the least ; he was far too kind to do 
that. When I say he cut my wing, I mean you to 
understand he cut the long fathers. Of course it 
made me very angry each time it was done, but I 
was so often put out that no one minded. 

Fearing I might be dull, my new master pro- 
cured as my companion a sea-gml ; and though we 
fell out sometimes, as others do who ou^t to 
know better, yet on the whole we were very good 
friends. 

I dare say some of my little readers quarrel some- 
times with their little friends ; don't you, deas ? 
Well, take my advice, and don't, or you may be 
veiy sorry for it afterwards, and not be able to 
make it up. 

I had b«en about four or five years in tn^j K<5«aft^ 
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both I and my friend the seagull noticed an unusual 
stir and bustle in the house. My master was con- 
stantly away from home for days and even weeks 
at a time. We could not make it out Carts were 
constantly coming and takio^ away loads of things 
from the house, ^id the children seemed very ex- 
cited. 

What it all meant We could not imagine, till I 
overheard a gentleman say to my master, — 

'*I congratulate you, old fellow, on getting a 
good living at last ; l*m sure you deserve it." 

I cawed as loud as I could to show how tho- 
roughly I agreed with him. 

" I'U never run at you," I said to myself, "for 
you are a sensible man.'' 

" We shall all miss you very much," he went 
on, '* but I hope you will get strong in your new 
home, for you look quite worn out with all the hard 
work you have had here." 

Now I muit acknowledge I^^ad not quite under- 
stood what they meant till I heard those two 
words, " new home. " So we were going to move, 
and that's what all the bustle had been about. 
But I was left a very short time in doubt, as a few 
days after the chil(&en and servants ran us — by 
wMchlmeanmyself and the sea-gull — into a comer, 
and before we knew what was going to happen we 
were each put into separate hampers. 

I was cross. I hate hampers, with no room to 
stir and nothing to see ; certainly it was well lined 
with hay, and there was plenty of food, but who 
could eat when they were being dragged along in 
the dark ? 

On this my second journey I was widd awake 
to all that was going on. The first thing that 
frightened me was a horrid noise, a whistle loud 
and shrill, then a scream, and lastly a noise^puff, 
puff, — ^and I felt we were moving. 

Oh ! I could have screamed too if I had known 
how. I tried to look out, but could not. What 
was that? I listened, — "mew, mew," Could it 
be my enemy the cat, whose tail was so tempting 
to seize and bite? I cawed again; I heard 
"mew, mew." Then it was no mistake, and 
listening again I found my friend the gull was 
there too. I tried to think now it was we were all 
together shut up in the dark, when we stopped, 
and from a conversation between the man who had 
the charge of us and one of the servants, I found 
we were actually on our way to our new home, and 
that I should soon see my dear master. 

I did not at all like the rude way people came 
and stared at us. One man stuck his finger in, 
and I bit it as hard as I could, I am glad to say ; 
and I heard him advise every one to keep out of 
the way of that "nasty brute." Poor ignorant 
fellow t he did not know a bird from a beast. 
Hell remember my beak, I fancy. Ha ! ha 1 

At last, weary and worn, we stopped, and were 

lifted out and put into a carriage ; but soon we 

stopped again, and I hear4 my dear master's 

cheerful voice. He undid the hamper himself, and 

Je^ me loose in a, room with my friend the gull. 



It was the laundry, I think, but that did not 
matter ; there was plenty of space to stretch my- 
self ; and I felt hungry, too^ for I could not eat 
shut up in that odious hamper. 

My dear master came to see me, and we were 
delighted to see one another. He stroke my head 
and scratched my back ; and I only cawed and 
was pleased, for I love him dearly ; he may do 
whatever he likes with me, and I don't mind, he 
is so gentle, and never teases me. You need not 
think mine was cupboard love, for beyond a little 
bit of egg from his plate at breakfast or something 
of that sort he never feeds me, and the cook, who 
does, I am not nearly so fond of. 

I soon settled in my new home, and liked it 
much better than the one we had left, — there was 
much more room to run about ; but my friend the 
gull was not so well or so happy as in his native 
air. I did all I could to reconcile him: I was 
very attentive, and took him long walks to show 
him the place ; but he became ill, and every day 
worse and worse. At last I found he could not 
recover, so I killed him, and, as "wicked waste 
makes woeful want," I ate him. He was too thin 
to be very nice, but still he was better after he 
had been buried a little time, and had become 
"high." 

I looked about me for a friend. Who should it 
be ? Of course, master would not like me to have 
another gull, so I determined to make up to the 
dog — Tinker by name, — rather a low-lived ac- 
quaintance, and far beneath me in rank, but still, 
in the country one must not be too particular; 
so I made up to him, and of course that is much 
better than his making up to me. I should not 
have stood that. I spent hours sitting on his back, 
pulling at his curly hair, — ^it was so soft. We 
always slept together, and were very happy 
indeed, but his great s^fTection for me made him 
useless as a watch-dog, for he was afraid to bark 
in case he should wake me. Dear fellow I it was so 
nice of him. But my dear master did not under- 
stand, and so to my sorrow he sent him away, and 
got an ugly black puppy called Sambo. 

Alas, poor Sam ! I did not know your worth 
for some time. I held aloof for weeks, till, being 
of a sociable turn of mind (I really could not bear 
being alone), I began to make some advancfi 
towards friendship. I pecked at his food, but he 
did not seem to like that, strange to say, and 
nearly broke my wings with his cluiasy paws, — ^he 
was so very rough. However, I put it all down 
to ignorance, and patienUy tried to teach him 
better. After a time he learnt my worth as I did 
his, and our friendship was until death, of which 
more hereafter ; it is far too painful a subject to 
dwell on till it is quite necessary. 

I passed many happy years, with few things to 
disturb me. Some two or three people had a 
way of annoying me, but I generally paid them 
off somehow or other, I am glad to say. Onr; I 
hated most was the coachman's little boy ; while 
he was verf sm^Wl inad^ his life a burden ; bat 
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at last the little wretch thought of a way of taming 
the tables, and never appeared without a horrid 
thing called, I beliere, an umbrella. This he 
kept folded up till I went near, when he suddenly 
uniurled it in my face. Such rude ways I detest. 
I can't imagine where he learnt them. It used to 
frighten me dreadfully. I lay awake at nights, 
wondering how I could have my revenge. At last 
I hit on a plan. For days I watched, and at last, 
to my joy, he appeared without his umbrella ; I 
. Uy behind a tree waiting till he came near. I can 
see him now ; he lookM all about, and not per- 
ceiving me^ thought himsdf quite safe. Now or 
never, says I to myself ; so I waited tiU he was 
just passed, and then out I hopped, and bit his 
litde fat leg till it bled. I was so pleased ; but he 
roared, for he had only socks on, and they did not 
nearly meet his holland blouse and knickerbockers, 
so I got a nice bare piece of flesh. My dear master 
scolded me, which 1 imputed to his ignorance of 
the way in which I had been teased ; and that 
nasty little boy never forgot his umbrella again. 

There was a young lady, too, who often visited 

at the rectory ; I luited her intensely, for when 

she was small, and wore short frocks, you would 

not believe what a torment she was. ** I*m going 

to tease," she used to say almost every morning. 

I've heard her lots of times. " Are you? " thinks 

I; "we'll see." So out the used to come and 

make me an impudent curtsey ; and then stick 

Jier frock in my face. Such very rude ways ! I 

hope you know better. Sometimes I flew at her, 

^d she would run screaming away. Then back 

she would come, and begin again ; I tried, ah ! 

^ow I tried to catch her, and if I had she would 

we remembered it, but I never did, she ran 

^ fast. I hate her now, and my master is so 

^ond of her ; I can't think why. Let's hope, 

before I die, I may pay her out. It shan't be for 

Want of trying, I am sure. 

When no one was staying at the r^ctor^, I 
^ways went to the middle wmdow in the dining- 
it>oni for some little tit-bit, but unless they were 
^one, or there was some one I knew very well, I 
^ever went. It was rather fun when that horrid 
^rl was there in the summer, for her place was 
^ith her back to the open window ; and she used 
to be in such a fright in case I should jump on 
iier chair or back. She never could enjoy her 
breakfast, and that is some consolation. Now and 
tten I went too early, or else they were rather 
late, and then I found them at prayers ; and one 
of the young servants used to get convulsed with 
laughter, for I used to caw and croak, and put my 
liead on one side, and tap at the window; or if it 
Vras open, pretend I was going in ; and if any old 
lady or gentleman sat near, their evident terror in 
case I should carry my threat into execution, and 
tnakt their shoulders a ladder, was most amusing ; 
even I could scarcely restrain myself ; and as for 
the poor girl, she did not know where to put her* 
eyes. I am sure it was wrong, for my dear 
master used to make frantic efforts to get rid of 



me without attracting too much attention. His 
study was the only room I ever deigned to go 
into, and I did so because I pitied his lonely con- 
dition. I think he vnrote 1>etter sermons when I 
was there, but of this I am not sure, only I like to 
think I helped him. 

But I am approaching a very sad time in my 
life, and as greediness was the cause of my miseiy, 
I shall tell you, that it may be a warning to you not 
to do the same. 



A DAY IN ICELAND. 
In Two Parts.--Part Fir«t. 

When I was about seventeen, some relatives 
invhed me to spend the summer in Shetland. As 
I had travelled very little indeed, I was very much 
delighted, and went ; but I am not going to tell 
you anything about that, except to say tlmt when 
I had been diere a month, a gentleman invited us 
to go widi him to Iceland. He had chartered a 
steamer to bring back some of the ponies, which 
are said to be very beautiful. 

The party from Shetland consisted of Aunt 
Maiy and three cousins. We left Shetland by 
the regular Thursday steamer, and went as frir as 
Kirkiw^l, where the Qu^en picked us up. In the 
good Qugen we left on Friday afternoon, and saw 
no more land until Monday morning, when we 
were called up at three o'clock to see the first 
point of Iceland. This was Portland. 

" Portland ! that's quite an English name." 

It is rather. Well, we watched the coast, 
which is very bleak and mountainous, until eight, 

when we passed Mount » Who can tell me 

what is the name of the volcano ? 

** Hecla, mount Hecla." 

Quite right. We saw Mount Hecla . very well^ 
it being very dear. 

** Was fire coming out of it ? " 

Oh, no. No fire has come out for more than 
a hundred years ; not ance 1766. 

" Was the ground all covered with snow and 
ice?" 

No. Mount Hecla had some on it; and 
another mountain, quite close to it — Oyster Jokyl— 
was entirely covered with snow. We expected to 
get to Reykjavik, the capital of Iceland, by the 
evening, but we did not arrive till a quarter to 
twelve at night. We were all on deck, eagerly 
watching for the first p;limpse of the town, and 
expecting to see something quite different to any- 
thing we had ever seen oefbre. The scene was 
ver/ pretty, the harbour being fidl of ships, and 
the little town shat in by hills, with white houses 
dotted along the coast and on the hilL From 
what we could see of it the town looked very 
clean, nearly all the houses being white, and 
bu9t of wo(xi. 

** But I thought you said it was midnight." 

So it was. 

** But you could not see in the middle of the 
night 5 itmusthvit\i^a^sjfsSiX^^a3&B-^* 
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No, it was quite light. At least it was twilight 
lu those northern countries, in the summer they 
have no night. The sun sinks for about an hour 
or so, leaving behind that pleasant gloaming we 
all know so well. 

"How jolly to have day always !" 

"When we anchored, several small boats im- 
mediately came alongside to find out who we were. 
One was a small steamboat from a French ship, 
and three ladies were in it, either French or 
Danish, probably the latter. We gave them all 
the newspapers we had on board, for whicli they 
seemed very thankful. 

" What ! for old newspapers ? " 

They were the latest they could get, for theirs 
all come from Copenhagen. It was too late for 
any of the ladies to go on shore that night, so we 
all went to bed, and got up very early next day. 
We had finished breakfast soon after eight, and 
were quite ready to start for shore. We landed 
at a small pier made of wood, and so slight that I 
think they must remove it in winter and stormy 
weather. Ponies had been ordered for us to make 
some excursion, but . there were no signs of any 
m the little street, so we were thinking of walking 
about to look at die place, when it was suggested 
that we should go and put on our riding skirts. 
One of the gentlemen had been here before on 
business, and we were going to his rooms. The 
principal street is rather wide, the houses are all 
built of wood, which gives them a very clean 
appearance, and are not higher than one story. 
In all the windows I noticed curtains, generally of 
white muslin, but in some of the iipper windows 
they were crimson moreen ; and nearly all the 
windows had flowers in them, inside the room of 
course; although that day tiie sun was shining 
brightly, and it was very warm. 

**Well, you went to the gentleman's rooms; 
were they nicely furnished ? " 

The sitting-room was very low, but it was 
beautifully clean, and the furniture was very good, 
horse-hair chairs and a sofa ; there was no carpet, 
and the floor was sanded, but it looked very com- 
fortable. When we had put on our riding skirts 
we went back to the street, but there were no 
ponies yet, so we were going to take a walk, when 
an Icelandic gentleman came out of one of the 
houses, and spoke to Mr. Lamb, the gentleman 
who had been there before, and to whose rooms we 
had gone. With him was a lady, whom he intro- 
duced as "Mrs. Eirikson." Mrs. Eirikson im- 
mediately began talking in such remarkably good 
English that I felt surprised, but she very soon 
told us she had lived for many years in England, 
and was now only on a visit to her friends. The 
gentleman, who was a doctor, insisted on our going 
into his house until the ponies came. At this 
moment we saw a number of them coming, but 
they were not saddled, and as this would take 
some time, Mrs. Eirikaon proposed to show us the 
church, so off we went. The seats are all open 



like ours. The font is by Thorwaldsen, and is 
considered to be one of his master-pieces. 

"What religion are the Icelanders? " 

Lutheran, which is not unlike our Church of 
England in its form of worship. Mrs. Eirikson 
took us into the vestry, and showed us a crimson 
velvet cloak, said to have been given by the Pope 
.to their last Roman Catholic bishop (about two 
hundred years ago). - He wanted to make all the 
Icelanders Romanists, with the alternative of death, 
so the peopje rose and beheaded him ; and how 
the cloak is used by the Lutheran bishop: at' the 
ordination of clergymen. 

"They don't mind its having come from a 
Pope." 

It seems not From this we were summoned 
by the news that the ponies were really ready at. 
last, so after the necessary delay in mounting, we 
set oflf on our first ride in Iceland. There were 
eighteen ponies, but three were taken by some of 
the gentlemen, who were going to fish. Fifteen of 
us were mounted, seven ladies, as many gentlemen, 
and a guide, while two or three of the gentlemen 
were walking, but would have their turn in riding 
presently. We set off" in grand style, nearly the 
whole town having come out to see us. We. soon 
left the town behind us, and rode along a very 
good road which continued some way. We were 
trotting pretty quickly, and enjoying it excessively, 
when Aunt Mary's pony suddenly stumbled and 
fell. I pulled up my pony just in time to see the 
fall, and I thought mat aunt Mary would have 
been under the horse, but she had got her foot out 
of the stirrup, and alighted standing. After this 
little mishap we went rather more slowly. The 
road soon ceased to be good, and then became 
very steep, with large stones lying about, so we 
had to be very careful There was only room for 
one at a time, so we went in single file, which the 
Iceland ponies are generally in Ae habit of doing, 
as there are very few roads, generally only tracks, 
and the ponies are tied to one another's tails. 

LIEBE M. 

THE CHILDREN'S SERVICE. 

Our young friends wiH remember that we have 
established a Quarterly Children's Service fortheir 
benefit, at St.lCatherme Cree Church, Leadenhall 
Street, not far from the Bank of England. The 
next Service will be on the first Sunday after- 
noon in this month at half-past three o'clock. We 
shall be very glad to see as many of our dear firiends 
present as can contrive to come, and to speak to 
any of those afterwards who wish to exchange a 
friendly greeting. 

W. M. WHITTEMORE, 

Letters to the Editor should be addressed,— the 
Rev. Dr. Whittemore, 24, Paternoster Row, 
London. Canvassing bills will be sent to any one 
who wishes to make Sunshine known. Letters on 
business should be addressed to the Publisher. 
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KATE LEICESTER'S SCHOOL DAYS. 



MEDEi" ETC. 

Chapter Xll. — Eternal Friendship. 
Marcakep's bright eyes had soon glanced over 
her companions, and (as she called it) " taken 
noct" of them all : she always boasted she could 
judge at first sight what a peison was like. 



The result of her oliservations in tias insla 
was that when five o'clock struck, and books iv 
put away, and tongues allowed free licence, 
ran up lo Kate Leicester and drew her into a cor 
of the schoolroom. 

' ' Come, I want to talk to you ; I am sure ; 
and I shall like each other : and you are in 

"Yes; but howdoyou lin^w ?" 

Margaret laujhed. 

" Oh, I S.M. XO Vtvo™ v«rV*e.wt "^ ''' 
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going to be a stranger, in my aunt's house, I can reproof from Mrs. Ormond ; but Margaret assured 



tell you. And so I want you to tell me all about 
everybody." 

Kate "was quite ready to tell all she knew, for 
she was a good deal gratified by being singled out 
. by this bright, clever girl. 

] Margaret nodded her head as each one was 
named and commented upon by Kate, and when 
she had finished she said with a smile, putting 
her hand on Kate's arm, — 

"And none of them all can come up to Kate 
Leicester, either in position, cleverness, or good 
behaviour ! " 

Kate coloured and hardly knew what to answer, 
but she stammered out, " Oh no, indeed ! " 

** Ah, you are too modest to own it, of course ; 
but all the same it is so. I am not blind. Miss 
Kate Leicester. I can make as good use of my 
eyes as most people. As for me — well, I am here, 
and must make the best of it, I suppose ; but I did 
not want to come, I can assure you. Only mamma 
was afraid to offend Aunt Ormond, and we have 
been awfully poor lately. Aunt Ormond means 
me to be a governess, she says ; but I shall not be 
reduced to that, I hope. My godmother is so rich, 
Kate, and when she dies she will leave me all her 
money, I expect. She gives me a trifle occasionally 
now ; but I wish she would let me have a little 
more of it ! " 

" But it niust be very horrid to look forward to 
anybod/s dying," said Kate, rather shocked. 

" Oh, she must die some time I " was the care- 
less answer ; ** and she can't take her money with 
her, so mamma says I am sure of it I have never 
seen her ; but she was a great friend of. papa's. 
We will have some jolly times here. I mean to 
get to the blind side of Aunt Maria — I know I 
can ; and then there will be no fear of getting into 
difficulties." 

The tea-bell rang just at that moment, and in 
the noise and bustle caused by the clearing of the 
school-room Margaret turned to Kate, her whole 
manner changed, and hei' face full of feeling, and 
real tears in ner eyes. 

"Kate Leicester, I want somebody to love me ; 
I must have some one to care for me ! Oh, 
Katie, you are good and true : will you be my 
friend — my real, true, constant friend, Kate— 
willyovir 

Kate was puzzled and yet fascinated .by this 
sudden change in this incomprehensible girl ; but 
she liked her, and should like her still more, she 
was sure. Besides, was she not Mrs. Ormond's 
niece ? There could not be an3rthing wrong alK)ut 
Mrs. Ormond's niece. And so, putting her arms 
round, her, she kissed her and promis«l to love 
her always. 

So Katie had found her friend, and she never 



stopped to think whether Mrs. Eldon would have 
approved of her. For the next few days she was 
so taken up with Maigaret, that she had hardly 

time to devote to anytmng e]st. Her lessons were I her out of all the school? 
honied aver in a, manner that called forth grave \ three ycais older? 



her she' would soon help her to set that right ; 
there were more wa3rs of getting over lessons than 
learning them, she said mysteriously. And she 
even began to put Kate up to one or two rather sly 
ways of doing them; and when Kate looked rather 
astonished, and ventured to suggest that it would 
be dishonourable, Margaret laughed, and told her 
she must be content to put her honour in her 
pocket now she was at school, or she would never 
get on. After that Kate alwa3rs did her lessons 
with 'Margaret, though they were in different 
classes. 

Margaret soon won a character for cleverness 
from teachers and masters, for she was hardly ever 
at a loss for an answer to any question, and yet 
she spent less time over preparing her lessons 
than any of her companions/ Miss Ormond was 
in raptures over her new niece, and declared she 
would be a credit to the school ; but Mrs. Ormond 
was watching Margaret rather more narrowly, and 
somewhat disgusted her sister-in-law because she 
would not as yet join in the praise which she 
considered due to ** poor William's child." And 
when, like a foolish old aunt, she complained to 
Margaret that Mrs. Ormond did not appreciate 
her as she ought, Margaret answered her with a 
kiss. 

" Oh, Aunt Maria, but you know that you are 
my very own aunt j that makes all the difference. 
I told you Aunt Ormond would be strict, and I 
should look to you for indulgence." 

And indulgence Miss Ormond resolved she 
should have, though Mrs. Ormond protested 
against her being treated in any way different from 
the rest 

Margaret was as fond of popularity as Elate, if 
it could be gained without much trouble and in- 
convenience to herself; and though she still held 
to Kate as her chief friend, she was soon liked bv 
the rest of their room companions, for Margaret s 
brain was a fertile one, and she could tell stories 
by the hour, and frequently entertained them all 
after they were in bed. One of the rules of the 
school was that no word was to be spoken after 
Mrs. Ormond's niglitly visit and the removal of 
the candle ; but M argaret said that did not matter^ 
so long as they were not overheard ; and as she 
was the eldest in the room no one attempted to 
gainsay her. 

Margaret often prolonged her stories far into 
the night, long after all were asleep but Kate ; 
and she had great cHfTiculty in keeping sufficiently 
awake to Ibten ; so the consequence was that she 
was frequently late in the morning, and had to 
pay the penalty of a forfeit ; but Margaret 
generally managed to scramble down in time to 
avoid reproof. 

Kate thought she had been very fortunate to 
secure such a friend, and as yet she was content 
to follow her blindly. Had not Margaret chosen 

And was she not 
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But there was one who was watching the two 
friends more narrowly than they had any idea of, 
and with some tmeasiness too. It was Agnes 
Telford, and she resolved to warn Kate the first 
opportunity. 

It was Sunday afternoon, some three or four 
weeks after Margaret's arrival, and she and Kate 
were pacing up and down the garden path, talking, 
for Margaret's tongue was hardly ever stilL 
Agnes was sitting sUone in a little arbour not 
fiir off. She was busy studying her Bible, to 
find the answers to a list of questions which the 
first class had to prepare for Mrs. Ormond. She 
could not help catching a word or two of Margaret's 
conversation as the girls passed and repassed ; 
and she was sure it was far from profitable, though 
Kate was listening with such eager interest. At 
last Margaret left htf comginion and ran off into 
the house for sometflng. Then Agnes called her. 

"Katie!" 

Kate started and looked about, and Agnes 
beckoned her to join her, and made room for her 
on the seat by her side. 

"You are busy, Agnes, and I shall disturb 
yon," Kate objected, as she came rather reluc- 

tantly- 

'*0h no, I have almost finished, and Mrs. 
Ormond will not want me tmtil three o'clock." 

But having Kate by her side Agnes hardlv 
knew how to begin. At last, after a minute s 
silence, she came out with the subject rather 
abruptly. 

" Katie, I am afraid von haven't made a very 
good choice of a friend.'' 

Kate turned round in surprise, and her cheeks 
flushed a little angrily. 

"What do you mean, Agnes?" 

** I mean, that if I were you I would not follow 
Margaret's lead quite so much. Judge for your- 
self a little, Katie^-that's all. I am sure you 
know what is right, if you will only do it." 

" And pray what have you against Marfi|aret ? " 

"I have nothing against her, only I doirt think 
she is quite so straightforward as she might be. 
Those ^eat talkers are not always to be depended 
on. Besides, I don't believe in such sudden Mend- 
ships; and yours is too hot to last, Katie I " 

Too hot to last! That was what Mrs. Eldon had 
said so many school friendships were ! But hers 
was not like that ; oh no, hers was not like that 

"Margaret is Mrs. Ormond's niece, "she said. 

"I know," replied Agnes; "but it does not 
follow she should be altogether what Mrs. 
Ormond approves of; and I don't think she is, 
Katie. I can see such a pained look come over 
her hot sometimes at some of Margaret's ways, 
though she does not like to say much, because 
Miss Ormond upholds her through everything." 

" Did Mrs. Ormond tell you to spoik to me 
about it?" 

" Oh dear no," answered Agnes with a smile ; 
''if Mrs. Ormond had anything to say to you, she 
would have said it herself." 



" Nearly every girl in the school has a friend 
why shouldn't I ?'^ said Kate a little sulkilv.— - 
"I don't believe a word you say about Mar- 
garet," she burst forth, after a minute, in her 
usual impetuous fashion. " It isn't every one who 
can make themselves as pleasant as she can ; and 
it's all jealousy. I know you and Frpinces Serfc 
don't like her because she has every one's good 
word but yours ; but that's no reason why I 
should turn my back upon her, and I don't mean 
to. I promised to love her always, and I mean 
to do it ; and I shall stand up for her against all the 
spiteful things you, either of you, say of her. I 
don't see how you can interpret Mrs. Ormond's 
looks, though you are such a favourite with her ; 
but if you choose to carry tales to her, we shall 
know who to thank for it." 

And Katie drew herself up and looked very 
indignant. 

Agnes was a little astonished at the high tone 
Elate chose to take in answer to her weU-meant 
warning, and at first she felt a little inclined to 
be offended at being spoken to thus, but better 
sense and better feeling prevailed, and, laying her 
hand on Kate's shoulder, she said with a snme, — 

"Why, Katie, what is all this about? You 
are not going to be vexed with me for such a 
little thing as this, are you, dear ? I only wanted 
to warn you, for I think you would be sorry to 
grow dishonourable or deceitful even in nttle 
tilings, Katie." 

"I never deceived any one yet," answered 
Kate a litUe hotly. 

"Come, come, don't misunderstand me. I 
never said you had. I don't want to blame you^ 
only just to sug^t that it might be advisable to 
use your own judgment a little sometimes. I 
should be very sorry for any one to follow me as 
blindly as you do Margaret, Kate. Everyone 
needs a little help sometimes. I know a word 
now and then is often a great comfort to me." 

Kate's ill temper had vanished as quickly as it 
had arisen ; she knew she had been rude, and she 
turned round and held out her hand to Agnes, 
and frankly acknowledged it 

'<! was horridly cross. I ought not to have 
said what I did. I am sorry. I am sure vtw 
meant kindly ; but — ^I cannot bear anything agamst 
Margaret, so please don't say smy more.' 

Agnes had nardly time to answer, for she was 
summoned to the dining-room to Mrs. Ormond. 

Katie brought only half her attention to her 
collect that lutemoon ; for though she had not 
chosen to own it to Agnes, her words had never- 
theless made some impression. She wondered if 
she had made a mistake after alL Perhaps she 
had; for even Kate, blind as she chose to be, 
could not help owning to herself that there were 
little things about Margaret, such as in her sober 
moments she could not altogether approve ol 
The result of her meditations was a slight cool- 
ness towards Margaret, which the latter detected 
directly. 
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" Katie, what have I done ? Tell me." 

"Done? You have done nothing !" answered 
Kate. 

** Then why do you look so coldly on me I It 
makes me wretched, Kate ! If I have vexed 
you, tell me ; but don't let me lose your love ; I 
cannot bear that !'* And Margaret threw her arms 
round Kate, and said she should not let her go till 
' they were friends again. 

Kate hardly knew what to answer, for she had 
still upon her the impression of Agnes's words, 
and yet she did not want to alienate Margaret. 

"You have not vexed me," she said at last. 

"Then some one has been trying to set you 
against me. I know it as well as if I had heard 
it. And I know who it is too — Agnes Telford. 
She thinks herself so very good ; but she isn't 
' above being spiteful. Don't let her separate us, 
Katie." 

"It will be you who will separate us if any one 

-does," said Kate gravely. " Margaret, I don't 

like the way we do our lessons now—just learning 

our own parts and no more : it is not right ; it is 

' deceitfid. 

" No I daresay it is not right," said Margaret 
frankly, " and we shall be g^etting found out some 
- day, perhaps ; so we will give it up." 

** It isn't the being foimd out, it is just as bad if 
""^no one ever knows but our two selves." 

" Well, you shall not do it if you don't like ; 
only lessons are such a horrid bore ; and you at 
least, Kate, have no need to work so hard as some. 
You must make me better. I know there's a great 
need of improvement in me, but I shall become 
ten times worse if I lose you." 
Kate assured her with great warmth that she 

■ would love her and be her friend alwajrs. And so 
Agnes's endeavour to mend matters had only suc- 
ceeded in binding the two more closely together. 
Kate's conscience was satisfied by the little hint 
she had thrown out to Margaret : she would be the 
leader in future, and then things would be sure to 
go right. 

If Kate could have seen into the letter which 
had been written the previous Saturday afternoon, 
she would not have thought quite so highly of the 
friend she had chosen. It was from Margaret to 
her mother, and after describing several small de- 
>tails, it went on something as follows ; — 

" I have obeyed your orders, mamma, dear : 

■ the best in point of position, and certainly the 
richest girl in the school is my friend; and I shall 
take care to keep her friendship, for it is valuable 
in more senses than one. She seems to have an 
almost imlimited supply of pocket-money, and 
^ready I have been the better for it in many ways, 
for she is very generous, and my purse, you may 
be sure, is very low, even now. By the way, I 
wish you could give my dear respected godmother 
a hint when you write that a gift in that way 
would be very acceptable; it is a long while now 

since she has sent me anything. Aunt Maria, 
Jhi'nks mc perfection, which is pleasant. Aunt 



Ormond I donUhke ; she looks on my little faults 
with a very severe eye, I am sure ; and she still 
keeps to tne governess scheme. Me a governess ! 
just fancy I" &c., &c., &c 



Chapter XIII.— Between Two Stools. 

When the weather was fine and not too hot, 
the last hour before dinner was generally spent 
in walking, with Miss Ormond and the daily 
governess. Miss Machell ; but of course ^e little 
invalid Trudie could never join them. It was 
Mrs. Ormond's wish, but not her express order, 
that the girls should take it in turns to stay at 
home with her to draw her about the garden in 
her little carriage, or to read to her and amuse her. 
But most of them disliked this arrangement, and 
it was always a difficulty to decide who should do 
it. It was not pleasant, the/^said, to be obliged 
to follow the whims of a tiresome sick child; so that 
the frequent solution of the difficulty was that 
Agnes stayed rather than persuade any one else to 
do so against her will. Agnes did not complain, 
and Mrs. Ormond was hardly aware how often 
she remained at home. Clara Eldon had often 
wished that she might stay, but no one asked her 
and she was too timid to offer. 

But one day Agnes was not well, her head 
ached badly, so Mrs. Ormond sent her to bed 
again immediately after breakfast. But then at 
walking time came the question who was to re- 
main with Trudie. The child herself said she 
should be quite happy alone ; but Mrs. Ormond 
would not hear of that ; one of her chief reasons 
for undertaking the charge of the little girl was 
that the other children might learn to practise 
self-denial by giving up their own wishes for the 
S£^ke of their suffering little companion. She was 
therefore mudh pleased when Clara came forward 
and siid she would like to stay. 

Probably many of the girls thought that Ger- 
trude Woodruffe was quite out of place at school 
altogether, and so, perhaps do you, dear reader, 
and with any one but Mrs. Ormond it would have 
been so ; but Mrs. Ormond had known and loved 
her mother, and that love had been transferred to 
the child, not only for the mother's sake, but for 
her own; for Trudie was so gentle and patient; 
and so anxious to give as little trouble as possible 
that you could hardly help loving her. 

Miss Ormond was not in the room during the 
discussion, so she was not aware that anything had 
been decided upon. She called Margaret into her 
room when she was putting on her bonnet. 

" Mai^ret, my dear, I think your Aimt Ormond 
would be greatly pleased if you were to ofiei to 
stay with Trudie this morning, as Agnes cannot I 
do not think you have ever done so yet, and it will 
be good practice for you. You ought to learn to 
be useful to the little ones, you know, against the 
time when you wiU really have to help me." 

Margaret made a wry face, which Miss Ormond's 
short-sighted eyes failed to sec* 
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"Ohy attntie, I really can't this morning! 
Don't you remember you promised I might wsdk 
with you to-day, and that you would take me into 
the town ? I have been reckoning upon it so much. 
There are so many things I want to get, I really 
cannot give it up. Some other day I shall be very 
glad, but not to-day. " 

"I don't remember promising anything of the 
sort," answered Miss Onhond slowly, as if con- 
sidering. " Are you sure I did, Margaret ?" 

** Of course you did, Aunt Maria, last week. I 
should not have said so if you hadn't ! But if you 
mean to disappoint me, why, I suppose I must 
bear it. But I will stay at home in that case, for 
I hate to go pacing in a row with the other girls !" 
" I don't want to disappoint you, child ; and if 
I said it I suppose you must go ; though I have 
no recollection of it.' 

" Then I may dress accordingly, Auntie?" asked 
Margaret, with suppressed eagerness. ''And may 
Kate Leicester go too ?" 

** We must adc your Aunt Ormond's leave for 
that." 

** Oh, she will be sure to give it if you ask it, 
auntie," said Margaret coaxingly, "so I'll tell 
Katie." And she ran off before Miss Ormond had 
time either to say yes or no. 

Kate was alone m their bed-room putting on her 
hat in front of the glass, when Margaret sprang 
in and seized her round the waist with a suppressed 
scream of laughter. 

"What is the matter, Margaret?" 
" Oh, dear, something so rich ! It is an advan- 
tage to have an aunt at school, I must say ; espe- 
cidly one so easily gulled as aunt Maria ! I 
deserve your thanks, )Catie, for I have got us both 
off that horrid monotonous walk." 

" How ? Are we to stay in the garden, then ?" 
" What with that mealy-faced, whining Trudie ? 
That would be ten times worse. No, we are both 
to go to the to¥m with aunt Maria. I told her 
she promised to take me, and the dear old soul 
beHeved she had, so we are going." 
*' But are you sure she did promise ?" 
** I might answer you as I did her, with solemn 
dignity, that I should not have said it if she 
hadn't ; but I won't." 
" Then you mean that she never did ?" 
" That IS just exactly whet I do mean. But 
we shall be just as wdu off as if she had, don't 
you see ?" 

"I see that you and I have no business to 

go* 

" You dear punctilious child ! you will never 
get through life if that is the way you go on. 
Take advantage of every pleasant thing that comes, 
and all the more if it comes through your own 
good management. That is my maxim, and you'll 
find it a good one. " 

Then seeing Kate still hesitate, she threw her 
arms around her. 

" You must go, Katie, all the pleasure in the 
world would be nothing without you," 



When Miss Ormond < ame down-stairs she went 
to her sister in the dining-room. 

"Miss Machell must walk with the children- 
to-day, Grace; I have promised to take Margaret 
into the town." 

An expression of annoyance passed over Mrs. - 
Ormond s face, but she checked it immediately. 

"I think you give Margaret too many indul- 
gences, Maria." 

"Well, poor child, she has been used to a 
different Ufe, and I don't want her to find this - 
dull. You don't object to her going, I suppose, 
Grace. Poor William would be pleased for us to 
do what we can for her." 

" Certainly ; but I fear you will find you are 
spoiling her. We must be careful how we foster 
in her an undue r^ard for self ; her fiither would 
not wish for that, and I fear she has a little too 
much of it already. But take her by all means 
as you have arranged it so. " 

At that moment Maxgaret and Kate came 
do¥m-stairs, and stood waiting in the hall till Miss 
Ormond was ready. 

'* What are you doing here, Katie ? " asked Mrs. 
Ormond ; "the other children are just ready to 
start. Run into the back hall, and you will catch 
them up." 

Kate looked fix)m Margaret to Miss Ormond,. 
but did not answer. The latter spoke for her. 

" Margaret wishes for Kate to go too ! " 

" Oh no ; if you like to take Margaret, do so ;. 
but Kate does not deserve a treat It was only 
this morning that Monsieur Verier was complain- 
ing of her carelessness, and that he could not 
gain her attention. You must try and remedy 
that, dear, and then we will see." 

Had it been aunt Dorothy, Kate would have 
stood to her determination of going ; but with Mrs. 
Ormond she knew it would be of no use ; but there 
was ill-humour and disappointment in her face as 
she slowly turned away to join the others. 

"Oh, Katie 1 " said Margaret, in an eager 
whisper, seizing her hand to stop her, " I have 
left my purse up-stairs, and there is no time to go 
and fet(m it ; ^oll you lend me yours ? do, there's 
a good cieature I it is no manner of use going to 
the town without any money." 

Katie put it into her hand without a word, arid 
went away. She was feeling her disappointment 
greatly. She would not have minded if Margaret 
had never put it into her head ; but after having 
indulged the idea, to see her companion start 
without her was more than she could bear calmly. 
She did not hurry herself down the passage 
leading to the back of the house, consequently 
Miss Machell and her party had left before she 
reached it, and she did not try to overtake them ; 
only stood at the door with tears in her eyes feel- 
ing very desolate. 

But Mrs. Ormond had followed her, and laying 
her hand on her shoulder spoke cheerfully, and 
without any apparent notice of the discA^asjc^^aaAi 
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"Why, Katie, you have fialleii between two 
stools, I think. You will have to stay in the 
miden to-day. Clara Eldon has remained with 
Trudie, and I am sore they will both be glad of 
your company. Ron up to the schoolroom and 
see if they are read^, iad oerhaps the sunshine 
will come back agam then.^ 

But Kate did not move, neither did she answer, 
only stood gazing into the g^arden with that same 
looK on her face, until Mrs. Ormond repeated 
gravely, — 

"Kate, I wish you to go up-stairs and help 
Clara." 

And she had no choice then but to go. 

Clara was veiy busy- receiving instructions from 
Mercy, Mrs. Ormond s maid, as to the best way 
of dressing Trudie without troubling her too 
much; and Trudie^ though evidently suffering, 
had ihe sweet, patient, gratefiil smile with which 
she always received any care and attention. 

But Uara was not too busy to notice Katie 
when she entered, she xan up to her with such a 
bright, pleased look* For it was with a very .sore 
fe^ng mat Clara had seen, day by day, Katie was 
taken up with her new friend. There were no 
nice talks now about home and home doings, for 
Katie never chose her as her companion in their 
walks now, as she had sometimes done before Mar- 
garet came. And even in the half-hour before tea, 
when Chmi had hoped to have her all to herself, 
it was Margaret — always Margaret now. So that 
slowly, but surely, Cliura had come to the conclu- 
sion that the hope in which she had indulged of 
finding in Katie a Madeleine Graham was not to 
be fttinlled. If she was to find her at all she must 
find her in some one else. She was therefore 
ddighted when Katie appeared in the school- 
room. 

" Oh, Katie, are you really going to stay with 
me and Trudie ? I am so glad. It vras a little 
hard to have to stay behind, but I shall not mind 
it now." 

** Everything is hard here, I think," said Kate, 

' with a weary sigh. " I wanted to go into the 

town with Marguet, but Mrs. Ormona would not 

let me, so I don't care what I do; there's no 

pleasure to be got in the garden." 

Clara echoed Katie's sigh, but she said nothing, 
seeing very plainly that Kate was out of humour. 
But Mercy would not let such a speech go un- 
noticed. 

"For shame of yourself for saying so. Miss 
I Leicester !" she exclaimed. '* Be thankfiil that 
you have health and strength to run about, and 
don't make troubles where Uiere are none." 

" I sometimes think it is a good thing I can't 
runabout, Mercy," said Trudie, gently; '* I should 
never have known how good and kind everybody 
could be if I had." 

" Bless the child, who wouldn't be kind to such 

a sweet, patient little lamb as you are I" Mercy 

exdaimea, as she took the child up in her strong 

^nns aad carried her carefully down-stairs, for 



though able to walk a little with painful effort on 
level ground, Trudie never attempted the stairs. 
Mercy placed her in the little carnage t^at stood 
in the verandah ; Clara followed, but Kate re- 
mained in the schoolroom. She was still r^;retting 
her lost pleasure, and could not make up her mind 
to take what was left her. 

"Thank you, Mercy," said Trudie, gratefully; 
"no one ever carries me so nicely as yon do, not 
since papa did," she added softly. 

" I wish Miss Telford would alwajrs let me do 
it. Miss Trudie ; yott are too heavy for her by a 
long way." 

" Yes, I know, but she will never let me tiy 
to walk. I wish she would, for I don't want to 
be more of a trouble than I can help." 

"As if you ever were a trouble! There now, 
are you comfortably settled, dear ? — ^Yon mustpush 
the carriage veiy slowly. Miss Eldon, and be very 
careful you don t upset it and if yon want any- 
thing, just call for me, and I'U come." 



A DAY IN ICELAND. 

In Two Parts.— Part Second. 

" How fimny the ponies must look. How are 
they tied?" 

Why, suppose ^<m see a lot of ponies all in a 
long Ime, one bemnd the other, the second pony 
has a rope tied round its lower jaw with one end 
tied to the tail of the first pony, the third is' tied 
to the second in the same way, and so in the 
whole line. 

"I understand." 

Well, when we got to the bottom of this steep 
path, we came to a river, which we forded, and 
then sat on the opposite baxiks and ate our luncheon 
of bread and cheese. Then we reforded the river 
fwhy we crossed it at all I don't know), and 
followed a different track to get to some boiling 
springs. 

" You mean the Geysers ? " 

No, we had not time to go to the Ge^rsers, which 
are some davs' journey from Reykjavik ; but five 
miles from the town is a stream, parts of which 
are quite boiling, and we were going to see this. 

"Did it bubble?" 

No, but a steam arose from it which we saw 
when we were some way off. Some women were 
washing clothes and making coffee at the same 
time. 

" Then they drink coffee?" 

I never tasted such good coffee in my life as I 
did in Iceland. 

" Did the washerwomen give yon any ?" 

Oh no ; for one thing, we wefe such a lai^ge 
party I think they felt a uttie alarmed. After we 
crossed the stream we came to a bog. The guide 
led one young lady's horse, and we idl watched the 
result The horse sank lower and lower, so the 
young lady yimpcd off^ and we did the same^ for 
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we had no wish to be buried alive. After we had 
got safely past this we had no more adventures until 
we got back to Reykjavik. We were to dine on 
boaid at five, and then come on shore again to see 
the town properly, for we were not to leave until 
ten o'clock. 

We were not long over our dinner, and then, 
having made a hastv toilet by changing our dresses 
and putting on kid gloves instead of the thick 
riding ones we had worn all day, we returned to 
land. As we were such a number we divided, and 
some went to Mrs. £irikson*s to see some curi- 
osities she had promised to show, and the rest, 
myself included, went to Mr. Lamb's lodgings to 
have coffee. We had some delicious biscuits with 
it, and we were waited upon by a pretty, grace- 
ful girl. Then we wanted to follow the others to 
Mrs. Eirikson's, and accordingly we set out, but 
lost ourselves. We walked backwards 'and for- 
wards for a quarter of an hour, asking women who 
simply stared, and men who said *' Na, na." We 
tried English, French, and German all in vain I At 
last we asked at a house where the gentleman 
could speak French, and who knew where Mrs. 
Eirikson lived, so we were soon there. In the 
room was a pretty young girl who was introduced 
as Mrs. Eirikson's niece ; she was dressed, in the 
Icelandic style. 

"What is that Uke?" 

The Icelandic dress for women consists of a 
plain black body and skirt, without any trimming, 
and a small round black cloth cap with a tassel, 
and on the tassel is a silver ring about two and a 
half inches in length. The cap is set gracefully 
a little to the side of the head ; it is worn on 
either side, but generally to the right. 

"Do all the women wear it, little girls as 
well?" 

Oh no, it is put on after they are confirmed, 
about fifteen or sixteen. The little girls there are 
dressed quite as fashionably as litUe ones here, 
except that they generally wear trousers of black 
cloth, and trimmed with bright-coloured braid, 
which come down to the ankle. The ladies also 
wear large aprons, generally of bright blue or red, 
so you see they like gay colours. Mrs. Eirik- 
son took us to the museum. This was got up by 
an enterprising man, and for want of a better place 
is held in the belfiy of the church, in one of the 
little rooms there. We saw many curious things 
there^ among them the second edition of the trans- 
lation of Uie Bible into Icelandic. Then three of 
us ladies, with Mrs. Eirikson and one or two of 
the gentlemen, weiit to call on the bishop, M. 
Peterson. We found him at home with his wife 
and daughters. M. Peterson could speak Icelandic, 
Danish, French, and Latin, but I could not under- 
stand a word of his French : Madame Peterson 
could only speak Icelandic and Danish, but their j 
two daughters spoke English very well. Some 
tea and biscuits were brought in. I suppose the 
tea was in honour of us, but it was not nearly so 
good as the cofiee. The room was furnished very 



nicely, and had a good carpet, which is not usual. 
When we left the bishop's we had to go on board, 
as it was ten o'clock, and we steam^ away amid 
the cheers of the people, who turned out in full 
force on to the pier. 

'* Wait a minute, please, and tell me, are not 
Danish and Icelandic the same language ? " 

No, they are very different ; but nearly every- 
body on the island can speak both, and a good 
many understand German, even little children; 
for in the morning we had a troop of small ones 
after us, and aunt Maiy asked one her name, and 
she answered quite readily. A gentleman gave a 
little boy a penny, and aunt Mary said, *' Do you 
not thank the gentleman?" . The child immedi- 
ately held out his little hand to be shaken, which 
is their way of saying " Thank you." 

LIEBS M. 



NEVER SATISFIED. 

Some people are never content with| their lot, 
let what will happen. Clouds and darkness are 
over their heads, alike whether it rain or shine. 
To them every incident is an accident^ and eveiy 
accident a calamity. Even when they have their 
own way they like it no better than your way, and, 
indeed, consider their most voluntary acts as 
matters of compulsion. We saw a striking illus- 
tration the other day of the infirmity we speak of, 
in the conduct of a child about three years old. 
He was crying because his mother had shut the 
parlour door. "Poor thing," said a neighbour, 
compassionately, "you have shut the child out,** 
"Iff all the same to him," said the mother ; " he 
woidd cry if I called him .in and then shut the 
door. It's a peculiarity of that boy, that if he is 
left rather suddenly on either side of a door, he 
considers himself shut out, and rebels acicordingly." 
There are older children who take the same view 
of things. 



INDUSTRY AND INDOLENCE. 

SOLUTION OF THE SIXTY-THIRD PICTURE STOR7. 

On the platform of the small station of Ascliffe 
stood two persons, who in their dress and appear- 
ance generally presented a striking contrast. The 
one, Kuth Lloyd, was attired trith the greatest 
simplicity, and in her hand she carried a small 
bla&boz. Her face bore traces of recent tears, 
for she was leaving her childhood's home for the 
first time, and had lust received her widowed 
mother's parting blessing in these w6rds :— " May 
God bless my fatherless child, and help her to do 
her duty." Fanny Richards, the other traveller, 
was a fashionably dressed person, upon whom 
Ruth looked with some awe, for her g;audy dress 
and extensive chignon were well calculated to 
amaze and disgust any sensible country girl. In her 
hand was a paper of refreshments, while a trunk stood 
at her feet, boon the train dashed into the station, 






gloom of the tunnel for Che bright 
sunsiiine of a September morning. 
Oat travellers were soon seated in a 
Ihitd-class compartment, and being 
rapidly bome along towards their 
destination— the town of Seaboume. 
Here they parted, for Ruthwasto 
take the situation of housemaid in a 
quiet but respectable family, while 
Fanny was about lo enter a larae 
household in the capacity of cook. 
Let us follow them in their dif- 
ferent stations, and see how it fared 
with them. 

Ruth's quiet, respectable appear- 
ance made a favourable impression 
on her mistress, and the latter was 
doubljr pleased when she found how 
willing her new hooaemaid was to 
rise early in the morning, and set 
busily to work. The first thing that 
Buth always did was to open the 
shutters and windows, and let in the 
sweet morning air, for the cool iresh 
tM«eze always seemed to refresh and 
strengthen her, and bring her a re- 
meraDrance of her little home so 
far away. Dressed in a simple calico 
dress^ith a neat capon her smooth 
hair, Ruth worked ny/ay with a will, 
and soon the polished grates were 
reflecting her happy face, and the 
cleanly washed garments floating 
and drying in the breeze. 

But let us pause to take a look 
at Fanny Richards j andhow she is 
filling her new position. Alas : what 
a contrast she presents to our little 
friend Ruth ! The flrst morning 
she was awakened at six o'clock by 
the loud ringing of a bell, but 
instead of getting up as she ought 
to have done, she only tnmed oi 
and fell asleep again. It was th 
that her mistress found her an hour 
later, and you can imagine how 
angiy she was, and what a V"^ 

impassion Fanny made by this 

of mdolencc. Instead of attending 
lo her work, this grandly dressed 
cook was always leaning out of the 
window, watching the passers-by, 
.. and on one occasion allowed a leg 
', ofmutton, whichwasroastingbefore 
' the fire, to bum undistnrbed vihile 
she was admiring a lady who was 
passing. Fanny was even silly 
enough to have ba fortune told fay 
an old gipsy who came to the door, 
and she fully believed all the non- 
sense she was told. 

Of course the housework was 
neglected, consequently the new 
cook diJ not give much satisfaction. 
Let ns pass quickly over the 
space of a month, and take a fare- 
well peep at Ruth and Fanny. 
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former is seated in a tidy kitchen, sewing away buiiiy, 
„„i>y and contented in her new situation. The latter is standmg 
at the door of the Registiy Oifice, looking out for a place where 

they desire a " fashionable sr *" "" ■ — '*""' 

successful in her quest .'' 
Mudder!j!e!d. 
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MARCH WINDS AND MAY 
FLOWERS. 



Chapter XI.— The Bir-i 
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bout a month's lime, just a( the beginning 
ember, it would be aunt Philliss birthdi 
it was a day observed as a sort of fesllvi 
le fa.mily. 

ot that aunt Pbillis thought much about h 
iday. or about any one's else indeed ; but s. 
fond of E'^'ing pleasure to those around hi 
«ia.lly to the children. And children lil 
ling a birthday, even when tlie "kcepinE 
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does not extend beyond I'^c eating of a plain plum 

Aunt Phillis, though very economical in general, 
was rather lavish on such occasions. She provided 
something extra nice for dinner, the choice of 
which was left to the happy individual whose 
birthday was celebrated ; and the tea-table, to use 
an expression of olden limes, groaned under the 
weight of the good things placed upon it. Then 
there were tarts, and jellies, and custards for 
supper, and free liberty to alt to enjoy tAemselve^ 
in Ibe way most satisfactory to them. 

Such days foster a nice home feeling in families, 
and are fragrant days in the memory long years 
after. The custom, too, of exchanging little gifts 
also helps to teach us to rejoice with those who 
rejoice, and draws out our kindly affections to- 
wards each otKer. ft.-aW.Yo\\\\=. sms>£. w 'iat^MK 
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share of those, and though the children could not, 
of course, afford to ^ive her expensive presents, 
she was as pleased with their small offerings as iif 
they had been more costly ones. It is not so much 
the value of what we receive as the motive which 
prompts it that renders it dear to us. 

But this year Effie had been plannine to buy 
something quite grand for aunt Phillis. What do 
you Uiink it was? Nothing less than a folding- 
chair for her use in the breakfast-room. It was to 
be a tolerably good one, with cushions for seat 
and back, and was to cost from thirty shillings to 
two pounds. 

Aunt Phillis was not in the habit of lounging in 
easy chairs. She was too active and energetic to 
allow of such self-indulgence, and often looked 
widi a pitying smile on persons of her own age 
who were accustomed to these comfortable ways. 
But when she was at needlework, and with her 
mother and self and three children to work for, 
her needle was frequently in her hand— ^she liked a 
low seat, and had once or twice condescended to 
express a wish that she had one of those chairs for 
herself. 

Effie immediately caught at the idea. It was so 
difficult to fix on anything new for aunt Phillis's 
birthday present, .that the suggestion of some- 
thing entirely novel and of such real worth was 
eagerly seized. The only drawback was the 
expense^ but after some consultation with grand- 
mamma, who decided that with strict economy it 
was possible for Effie to save enough by the time 
reqmred, the little girl chose the chair for her 

gift. 

It was many weeks before the birthday that all 
this was arranged, or dse Effie^ with her usual 
pocket-money, and occasional donations fh)m 
uncle Richard, grandmamma, and other ^ends, 
would not have been able to manage it ; and, as 
it was, she was obliged to exercise a good bit of 
self-denial for the attainment of her object. But 
when we are influenced by a strong desire for any- 
thing, it is astonishing how we succeed in our 
endeavour. 

Nobody but grandmamma was admitted into 
Effie's secret If aunt Phillis ever suspected 
anything she kept her suspicions to herself. She 
did once say to Effie, ''I think you are growing 
very saving, Effie ; I seldom see you buy any- 
thing." But when Effie coloured, and said some- 
thing rather hurriedly about not wanting anything 
just then, aunt Phillis manifested no surprise, nor 
any further curiosity in the matter. So Effie 
was relieved from the fear of her secret being 
discovered. 

Grandmamma promised to manage all about 
the purchase of this important chair. She could 
not herself go out to make the purchase, for she 
rarely went beyond the garden, except to church, 
and was unequal to riding to the next town, where 
it would have to be bought. Besides, she could 
not go that distance without aunt Phillis knowing 
of the journey, and being very much surpiised at 



it, and the discovery that there is a secre 
next door to finding out what the secret is 
grandmamma had an old acquaintance 
town who was a cabinet-maker, and wt 
that sort of chsdrs, and she promised to \ 
him, and order one for aunt Phillis, and t 
to send it home on the right morning. 

It happened that a friend of aunt Phillis*^ 
she had not seen for some years, came to 
two or three days with them, and wh 
went away she gave George and Effie ea 
shillings. 

"Buy what you like with it," she sal 
think you can spend it better for yourselv( 
I can spend it for you." 

This sum was a nice help to Effie in c 
out her little project. 

** What shall you do with your five shill 
asked George. 

" I shall put it by for aunt's birthday pr 
she answered. She did not tell him how mi 
had already saved towards it " How sb 
spend yours, George ? " 

" I want a new knife, and one or two fire 
for my box, — oh, and a heap of other 
Wish the old lady had forked out a soven 
stead of five, shilhngs." 

"If wishes were horses, beggars would 
said Effie, laughing. '* You will have to gel 
thing for aunt Phillis." 

"Charity begins at home," said George 
think about her when my own needs are sup 

So he did, and the result was that, owii^ 
low state of his funds, aunt Phillis had to 1 
sented with a small sixpenny photograph of 
the English lakes. 

What did Geoige care? He had the kni 
the tools that he wanted, and he could not 1 
character for generosity, because that had 
belonged to him. 



Chapter XIL — Effie leakns the Se 

Julius came home again, bringing his t 
with him. He would gladly have left it b 
but that was not possible, and though he ti 
be' as cheerful and unconcerned as usual, he 
not always hide his uneasiness from those 
him. But his aunt and grandmother, of o 
attributed his occasional dulness to his W! 
health, and were not surprised at it Evei) 
was done to strengthen and cure him, for 
Phillis was an excellent nurse, and never s] 
herself any trouble in this department of 
labours. 

Julius treated all such "messes," as he c 
them, with a boy's thorough contempt ; but 
Phillis was skilled in tempting youthful appcj 
and her nephew fell into the snares laid for li| 
easily as the most affectionate aunt could dea 

He soon began to look better and strongc. 
when he could forget the past was ^ bright 
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merry as formerly ; but thoug^hts of those two 
sovereigns would persist in coming into his mind,| 
and he could only get rid of disagreeable reflec- 
tions by forcing himself into some fresh employ- 
ment. 

On returning to his uncle, his accounts would 
have to be examined by Mr. Leighton, and then 
he must either mention having received Uie money, 
or pass it over altogether. If he failed to speak of 
it he must make up his mind to be accused, when- 
ever the payment was discovered, of having stolen 
the amount ; and the prospect of being classed 
vith thieves, and perhaps shunned by his own 
£unily, was anything but pleasant to the boy. Yet 
how could he acknowledge the payment of the 
bOl unless he could replace the sum he had taken? 
And his UtUe stock of money, as we have already 
said, was pEihifully small. 

It was Sunday afternoon, and £ffie was sitting 
in the breaikfast-room, which was also called the 
librarv. She was close to the window, in order 
that sne might catch the last rays of the dedimng 
light She wanted to finish an interesting story 
that she was reading before tea; and the clatter of 
cups and saucers in the kitchen betokened that 
preparations were being made for thitt meaL So 
absorbed was Effie in her book that she scarcely 
heard the entrance of Julius, and was, at aU 
events, too much occupied to notice it. She had 
pushed the crimson curtain aside out of her way, 
and it had £allen back again, and formed a screen 
behind her which hid her from view, and Julius 
was not aware she was in the room. 

He walked up to the fire and stood moodily 
before it Presentlya deep-drawn sigh escaped from 
his lips, and he exclaimed aloud, " What shall I 
do about it ? Oh, if I only knew what to do I " 

Effie turned quickly round. " What is the 
matter, Jtdius ?" she asked, in a tone of concern. 

He started, and seemed vexed at having spoken. 
"I did not know you were there, Effie ; vou have 
BO business to hide yourself in that way." 

" I was not hiding myself, I was only reading. 
Bat, Julius, what troubles you ? " 

'* Nothing," he answered, shortly. 

" There $s something," she said, kindly ; '* I 
wish you would tell me, Julius ; " and she went up 
to him, and put her hand on his shoulder. 

He diook it off rather roughly, and said, * * Don't 
bother so, Effie ; why can't you go on with your 
book?" 

** Because I want to comfort you if you will 
let me." 

And she looked up at him with such a winning, 
pleading expression on her face, that Julius, whose 
fleart really ached for sympathy, was touched in 
tpite of himself, and he answered more gently, 
"Vou are a good little cousin, Effie, but you 
<^not be of any use to me, dear." 

" How do you know ? You might let me try ! " 
*He said, eagerly; " the mouse, you know, nibbled 
^e net that the lion was caught in." 

Effie was very humble^ you see, in comparing 



herself to a wee mouse, and I am afraid Julius 
thought that a real mouse would be of as much 
use to him as she would. But Effie's illustration 
was more to the point than either of them was 
aware at that moment 

''I want some money, Effie, and I don't sup- 
pose you have much of that to lend me." 

" How much do you want ?" 

"About two sovereigns." 

**Two sovereigns! Oh, what a lot, Julius! 
What is it for?" 

He hesitated for a moment, and then, by a sudden 
impulse for which he could scarcely account, 
he gave Effie, in a vi^ry few words, some idea of 
the circumstances in which he was placed. He 
told her how he had borrowed the money to repay 
Tom, of his uncle, and how unable he was to re- 
place it as he had intended. 

Effie was shocked at this unexpected informa- 
tion. She saw in an instant how deceitfully and 
wrongly Julius had acted, and what he called 
borrowing, her honest little nature at once desig- 
nated stealinfi^. For to tiJce money unknown to 
the owner, when there is nothing but the merest 
chance for your replacing it, is surely very like 
breaking the eighth commandment. It was 
difficult not to express the surprise which she felt, 
but she happily chedced herself in time, for she 
knew that she could not hope to influence a boy 
like Julius unless she were very carefiil about her 
words. 

"I am so sorry : I don't wonder that you are 
troubled," she said simply, taking hold of his 
hand. '*But, Julius dear, why not tell unde 
Richard about it, and ask him to pass it over ?" 

" And be called dishonest, and untruthfulf and 
watched over as if I were a thief ever afterwards! " 
he said, bitterly. *' No, Effie, that I cannot do I " 

Effie felt that, in his place, she both could and 
would have done it But then Effie, though 
timid, was naturally straightforwanl ; and she had 
also learnt that the weakest mav find strengUi for 
the hardest duty if they will only ask for it And 
Julius, though a boy and an emperox^ had yet 
this lesson to learn. Ignorant of it, he was not 
half so courageous as his little cousin. 

Effie saw mat it would be of no use to urge this 
confession to his uncle. And it would be eoually 
vain, she knew, to advise him to make a contidant 
of either aunt Phillis or grandjnamma. He was 
too proud to own that he had been led astray by 
bad companions, too proud to admit that he had 
touched what was not his own. 

And yet the payment of that bill could not al- 
ways be kept from his uncle's knowledge. He 
must find it out in the end, and then it would be 
worse for Julius than if he had named it of his 
own accord. How could Julius face his uncle 
after it was discovered ? Erne feared Julius would 
do something rash ; run away perhaps, and never 
be heard of any more ! 

Something must b^ contrived t(. prevent such a 
catastrophe •, all\iO\i%}zL \«>aaX >JQa^ i.Q\as:Niwcsx';|^ ^^^^ 
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to he, Effie could not, at that moment, possibly 
imagine. 

All these thoughts passed more quickly through 
Effie'sv mind than I can write them, and she an- 
swered Julias, who stood with one elbow on the 
mantelshelf in mute despair, ** We must try and 
think of some way out of it." 

We I Julius could hardly help smiling at the 
quiet assumption of the tone ; it was so impro- 
bable that £f&e could be of any assistance to Irnn ; 
but he was soothed by her friendly sympathy. 

The tea-bell rang, and they both went into the 
drawing-room. 

Chapter XIII. — The Startling Dream. 

Julius had not stayed to bind Effie by any pro- 
mise of secrecy. He was sure she would not 
speak of their conversation to any one, unless he 
had given her leave to do so. Her aunt some- 
times called her ** a little chatterbox, " and Effie 
was perhaps fond of talking ; but she was always 
careful not to betray any of the boys* secrets. So 
Julius knew that his was perfectly safe with 'her. 

He was almost sorry that he had told Effie 
about it; it was such a confession of his own 
weakness ; and yet the fact that some one else 
shared it seemea to make his burden a little 
lighter. 

There was no opportunity that evening for any 
more private conversation. The boys and aunt 
Phillis went to church, and Effie sat with her 
grandmother. But when Effie went to bed she 
lay awake, thinking about Julius, and wishing that 
she could devise some plan for helping him out of 
his difficulty. She loved him very much, and she 
could not bear him to be so troubled, even when 
it was entirely through his own fault Unde 
Richard would be so displeased when he found 
out that the bill was paid, and the money ap- 
propriated. He was not of a forgiving disposition, 
and he would never trust Julius again. 

In the midst of her rather sorrowful meditations 
Effie suddenly remembered the money which she 
had stored up for aimt Phillis. How exactly it 
would meet her cousin's necessities, and save him 
from di^jace I But then she must give up the 
gratification of presenting Aunt PhilHs with the 
chair ; and Effie had so long dwelt upon the de- 
light that gift would yield to both her aunt and 
herself, that she was scarcely willing to relinquish 
it. Why should she. pay her cousin's debt? He 
had no business to incur it ; and if uncle Richard 
should blame him for it, it was no more than he 
deserved. 

Effie fell asleep just at this point. She woke 
in the morning from a startling dream, in which 
Julius was being handcuffed, and marched off to 
prison between two policemen 1 while uncle 
kichard, dressed in grandmamma's best cap, was 
turning indignantly from the boy's last appeal to 
his mercy. 
It was an uncomfortable dream, and it reminded 
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Effie of her uncomfortable thoughts about Julnis. 
As she dressed herself she came to the determi- 
nation that if she could manage it, she would 
offer Julius the money she had. You may per- 
haps say it was easy enough to manage it if she 
were willing to part with it. But you must re- 
member that grandmamma would have to be toM 
that she had changed her mind about the chair 
for aunt Phillis; and she would naturally ask 
** Why ?" and, ** What are you going to do with 
the money ?** 

When Effie knelt to pray before leaving her 
room, she asked God to make it easy for her to 
help her cousin, both by removing the above ob* 
stacle out of her way, and also by giving her 
strength to persevere in this act of self-<deQuL 
For it was an act of self-denial to put aside her 
cherished intention of buying the chair for aunt 
Phillis. She had often pictured to herself the 
astonishment which her aunt would manifest oo 
receiving such a present ; and she had looked fo^ 
ward to the innocent gratification of having her 
gift admired by everybody ; all this she must try 
and forget if she would save Julias from the dis* 
grace that seemed so near. 

As soon as she could get an opportunity of 
beii^ alone with her grandmother she fidgeted 
about the old lady's clmir, scarcely knowing hof 
to introduce the subject that was uppermost is 
her heart. 

' ' What makes you so listless, Effie ? Sit dovn 
by me a little while." 

Effie sat down on an ottoman at her grani' 
mother's feet, and, looking steadily into the (bo, 
said, " Will you mind very much, grandma, it I 
alter my mind about the chair for aont 
Phillis?''^ 

* * No, dear, not if you wish to do so. But what 
is your reason ? Do you not like it for a present?" 

** Yes, grandma, but I would rather use the 
money in another way." 

" Have you thought of anything better, then? 
at least, that you would like better ? " 

" No, grandma, I don't want to spend the 
money on Aunt Phillis at all," was the slow and 
hesitating answer. 

" I do not understand you, my dear child ; are 
you not going to buy your aunt a gift on hff 
bulhday?" 

** Yes ; I have the five shillings to spare thit 
Mrs. Russell gave me ; I could get a nice book l^s* 
for that ; there is one aunt Phillis was spealdog'^'* 
about the other day." ||r 

** But the two sovereigns, Effie ? — ^what is to |vjj 
become of them ? " asked Uie old lady, in a b& J|^ 
wildered tone. 

" I want them for something else, grandma^ 
something quite different." 

"What is it, dear?" 
. " I would rather not tell you, grandma ; indeed, 
I cannot tell you." 

** But, Effie, a little girl like you cannot ¥«nt 
moivey lot saoL^VvVci^ \3^t you are ashamed of ? 
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wo sovereigns is a large sum to spend in 

not for myself," she was about to add, 
Jiecked herself and altered it to ''for 

wrong,** . >» 

ms a mysterious sort of affitir, Effie. 
would not object if you knew, grandma ; 

aot let you know without " 

out betraying somebody's secret as well 
«m; is that it, Effie?" | 

' said Effie, glad to have her sentence 
3r her. "Then you are willing, grand- 

ng to trust my little granddaughter! 
ink so." 

k you, thank you, grandmamma," cried 
Dwing her arms round hei* neck. ** You 
31 dear, kind oW granny 1 " 
[ am not fond of secrets, Effie." 
nore am I," answered Effie; "it was 
[dentally that I got this one." 
I, dear, do not get any more, either acci- 
jr purposely." 

t>ftimTnfl. was a clever, sharp old lady, 

vas not without her suspicions as to the 

in which Effie's money was going, al- 

he was at a loss to account for either 

Geoige requiring so much at once. If it 

the purpose of buymg something that 

tally wanted, why was there this secrecy 

And if it were for any wrone purpose, 

i^t that Effie would be unwilling either 

r to give it She was unable to arrive 

tisfactory conclusion, but she could trust 

granddaughter, and wait patiently until 

ler own observation, should throw further 

the subject. 



BURIED TOWNS. 

we entered the cave, I struck my face 

bat hanging by its legs from the roof. 

la murmured loudly at this proposal. 

^ou refuse my help, scale it how you can. 

t man must be mad, riding at such a rate. 

to the small bottles, I do not know who 

m. 

re is the stile we started from. 

hath young limbs, and can run faster 

met Enoch at Hamburg. 

{ is the razor-strop Pauses. 

. Grough enters upon his new duties on 

3f next month. 

s nst tea, but supper they want 

HAR&Y C. S, 



THE LIFE OF A RAVEN. 
by herself. 

In Two Parts.— Second Part. 

One Sunday I was left at home as usual. (I had 
tried several times to hear my dear master preach, 
but each time I was sent back ; I thought it very 
hard. What harm should I have done, I wonder !) 
Well, I felt very dull and very restless, and as the 
lawn in front of the house sloped down to the 
road, I, hoping to find something to amuse me, 
hopped do¥m to the fence and stood looking over 
into the ditch, when I smelt a most delicious 
i)dour. What could it be? I sniffed again. Every 
whiff was nicer than the last ; so thinks I to 
myself I'll just see what that is. Over the palings 
I scrambled, and my nose soon led me to the right 
spot, and I saw, what do you think? such a 
beautiful hedgehog ; it had evidently been dead 
some days, or even weeks, for it was delightfully 
" high, and did not want to be buried. I stood 
over it one instant in pure enjoyment of the feast 
before me, and then I began. How I ate I I 
heard nothing, I saw nothing, till I felt myself 
seized and lifted from the ground. I managed to 
twist my head round and bite the hand that held 
me, but instead of letting me down he griped 
me all the harder, and put me into a cart with two 
others. I bit at them, I raved, but to no purpose. 
Off they started. Towards the church we went. 
How I hoped that master had preached a short 
sermon that day ! No such luck, so I gathered up 
all my strength, and cawed and croaked as loud 
as I could directly I was within earshot! All to 
no purpose, no one heard me ; on we went I 
was as troublesome as ever I could be ; but soon 
the cart stopped, and out my captors go^ dragging 
me after them into a public-house. 

Not content with stealing me on a Sunday, they 
next tried to make me as wicked as they were. 
First they tried to teach me to smoke. I would 
not learn, though my head ached with the filthy 
smell; and I thought, ** If only you could see how 
foolish you look, young men, you would never make 
chimneys of your mouths, just for the sake of look- 
ing like men, as you think; like geese, I think." 
But this was not all ; they next suggested making 
me drunk, it would be such fun. "Would it?" 
thought I ; " what's fun to you young men may be 
death to me." So I resisted with sdl my might 
I bit and knocked myself about ; I was stiff for 
days after^ all to no purpose, for though I shut my 
mouth quite close, a few drops of what seemed to 
me fire found their way into my mouth. I thought 
I should have gone mad with pain and rage ; I &lt 
sure now that they intended to kill me, but to my 
surprise they each had some, and said it was very 
nice. They called it brandy, but I think fire was a 
better name. Why does not your Queen prevent 
men touching such filthy stw6C? 0\!l ^^-mlX <^ 
dear I what \s \i\t vicycW QOTCvcv^Vft"^ 



SUKSHIKE. 



Almost imeBsble widi wasexj snd tUMblc^ I 
cncd Yeiy little iHiat became of me, and I allowed 
mjidf tobecazxledofftothe home of one of the 
poitf , whcfe I mart my I was voy kmdlf ticated, 
foroeboug^meaaantitiesof meat; batl woald 
bare died xather dum reoave % fimnr from the 
hands of an cncmj, and as snch I looked on Iubl 
I felt that life awajfirommj dear master would be 
dieadlol; I never, never coold be happy. Monday, 
Tuesday, and part of Wednesday pased withont 
my touching a monely thoo^ the most tcwuiling 
pieces were pot in my way. Vay c^adhr woold 
my captor have taken me homc^ if he had not 
beien ashamed to do so ; lor thoo^ he had stbkn 
me, I quite bdieve he bud done so tfioiig^itlesslj ; 
seeing me on the road, he had been so strode with 
my beauty that he had fixgotten I was not a wild 
bird. See^ my dean, iHiat misery may be caased 
by Ibfgetfidness. I hope yon never feiget; if yon 
do, pny take warning now, for this yoong man's 
thooghtiessness neaily cost me my life. 

I was getting yeiy ill and faint for want of 
feod, and Uiat Wednesday moming I hoped would 
be the last I sfaoold spoid on evth, when, vdiat 
was that? snrdy I knew that voice. I listened; 
my heart beat wildly ; I coold not be mistaken, 
it most be my dear master's voice. Oh, what joy! 
the Totce came nearer and nearer, and at last, 
almost fainting with deli^^ I saw his dear fece ; 
I could hardly bdieve mj eyes, bat not one mo- 
ment did I loM in hoppn^ to his side with my 
little remaimng strengtii. I cawed and rubbed 
my bead along lus slnve ; I never fdt so happy 
in my life ; he fondled me, scratched my head, 
and did evaythin^ else that he knew I liked, 
nff man uxxked on astonished. ''He 



The young 

won't eat, sir," be said; "he has not toadied a 

moTMl of food since I took him, except," he added, 

with a bitter smiley ''my fingen» and they are 

bad." 

"Let me try him," said my master. Even if I 
had not been hungry I would have tried to eat, if 
only to prove to the young man that I loved my 
master and hated lum. But I really was femish- 
ing, and the food that I would not touch before 
now looked so nice, I ate as much as I felt I 
ought ; and then I allowed myself to be again put 
into a hamper, which my dear master had brought, 
and the young man put in all the food he had 
bought ; lor he was very sorry for what he had 
done, and said so, wludi I was glad of, — ^for it 
certainly was very wicked indeed. My dear 
master forgave him, — ^he always does if people 
are sorry. I sometimes think he is too. lund by 
half, but I dai% say he is right. 

How ddighted I was to get home, and once 
more be witn my beloved Sambo 1 I really was 
made so much of, it was almost worth while liaving 
been stolen. Some of you who go to school can 
feel for me, can't you, dears? Aren't you petted 
when you go home for the holidays ? I was, I 
know; ana, between oursdves, I really am afraid 
late too macbp ior every ooe brought me some- 



tihiag. When I could eat no pore I thought I 
woald be g c ueiuus — at no expense to mysd^— so 
I took a peat piece and laid it at Sambo's feet; 

I assare yoo, it did not remain long. 

now time alter my return I kept very near 
dear Sambn^ for I had no fency to be stolen agak 
His kemid was very near the kitchen, so when I 
sat on his bade I coold see the first sign of food in 
that directioB; and as Sam was diained and I was 
not I got first fhanrr. And then the pigeonsused 
to cone to his tin to drink, and if I saw one that 
looked very idoe^ I pounced on it in a moment, 
and got a capital dinner, for the young ones were ^ 
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I most say the cats were a great nuisance,— for 
the^ always faond oat my latrders ; and without 
savmc^. " With your leave," or " By your leave,'' 



thcj would eat m^ dioioest pieces of meat ; and if 
they forgot to visit the whole garden, there was a 
nasty little brate of a dog named Billy, who vas 
always on the look-ooL I could seize the cats' 
tails sometimes ; bat Billy had lost most of his, 
and was not a l^ aifiaid of me. He would even 
yawn qoite in my fiioe — ^vulgar little thing,— and I 
am Sony to si^ my dear master only laughed. 

Wdl, yoa bave measles and cot^jhs and colds 
sometimes, have yoanot, my dears ? Well, I nenr 
had, but one day I was so ill, I thoupht, and so 
did my dear master, that I never shoud live. I 
alwajrs take a cold bath winter and summer, as of 
course all vrell-edncated people do. I'm not pe* 
cnliaa', I know. I splash a great deal all over 
ev eiywh e i e, and the little water I leave is all poor 
Sambo has to drink ; in summer very often he lad 
not enough to slake his thirst : it is not very t^ 
for him, but I can't hdp it ; I must have of 
iMLth, whatever happens. 

But to return to my stoiy. One day I managed 
(not through any fault of mine, of course) tff 
break the pan, and a piece of the broken eaitheft' 
ware ran into my side. For hours, and evendajs^ 
I lay between life and death ; but good nvisiifj 
and an excellent constitution enabled me to weathff 
the storm, though for some time I looked veiyiH* 

I really must tell you of a way I had of t 
Sambo, for it shows how good-tempered he 

Cr dear fellow. When I knew he was tbT 
gry, I used to get a nice piece of meat, 
from my larders or from the kitchen ; and t)^. 
it in my mouth would stand just in front of Sambo* 
So he could smell it ; but his chain was too sb< ^ 
for him to touch it It was great fim, for he 
open his mouth to get a bite ; then I poppedi 
head, meat and all, into it, and he cotud j^ 
taste the meat and that was all, for he was 
afraid of hurting me ; and when I thought I 
driven him nearly mad, I would out with 
head and hop just out of his reach, and eat 
before his eyes. This I did lots of times, and 
was always good-tempered. I could not put ' 
out, try as I would. 

When I was given to master he was told I 
^ known \.o \y& ON«t sixty years of age. You n< 
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not think I am an old lady ; no such thing ; I am 

?uite young yet, for we live to be over a hundred, 
believe, — so I hear at least. One man once 
thought he would see if this was true, and bought 
one to prove. if it was true that we live so long ; 
was it not silly ? for of course he died long before 
the raven did. 

My master has had me more than twenty years, 
and yet all this time I never thought of such a 
thing as making a nest ; I don't Imow if ever I 
shoiSd if it had not been for the rooks, but they 
used to make me in such a rage with their con- 
ceited ways, as much as if to say, You poor silly, 
useless thing, we make nests and you can't ; and 
thev were so dreadfuUv noisy, beginning quite 
early in the morning with that horrid caw, so very, 
unmusical, that just to show them I was quite as 
clever as they were I detenxtined to see what I 
could do. 

For weeks I was, oh 1 so busy, for yon know, 
dears, as well as I do, "what is worth doing at 
all is worth doing well," if it is only making a 
doll's frock. 

There was a very handy place near dear Sam, so 
when I was not at home he took care of it for me. 
My master had bought a lot of slates, and they 
were stacked up near the kennel, and some fagots 
on the top.* No place could have been better; 
on the top of all I made my home, and when I 
had once begun, I was so interested in it I would 
not have left off on any account. At last it was 
finished ; though before it was comfortable inside 
I had to turn thief, and rob the mats of cocoa fibre, 
— the dear dog of his curls. But what cared I ? 
Comfortable I must be, and if I could not be so 
by honest means, why, I must be dishonest, that is 
all. I had to be very sly, for if I was seen such a 
fuss was made. 

One of my young ladies was very much inte- 
rested in my nest, and put an ege; in, hoping I 
should be induced to lay one, wh^ I did, having 
eaten hers that she put in. I next ate one I laid 
myself, and found it very good indeed. I was 
found out because I stupidly left the shell ; if I 
had thought of it I would have buried die shell in 
one of my larders, but it really required a clever 
person to be up to my master s family and 
servants,— one or other seemed always on the 
watch. 

They had a German footman, who must have 
done very little work, for his eye seemed always 
on me, and he was for ever poking his fingers into 
my nest. I did wish he had belonged to uat good 
old society, "Anti-poking-your-nose-into- other 
people's-business :" it wante members, so if you 
feel inclined to join it, pray do, dears. Entrance 
fee, £o OS. od. Well, he certainly did not belong 
to it, and my doings were so interesting that he 
would even get up early to watch me ^mfortunately, 
his bedroom was near my nest). However, you 
must give me credit for being very clever when I 
tell you that, notwithstanding all his care, I laid 
another egg, and—ate it too, humh J But the 



anxiety of mind and other causes prevented my 
doing any more that year, and yoii must own that 
was not bad for a beginning. 

During that year I had a loss, to which I have 
alluded before, and of which I cannot now speak 
without tears. My dear Sambo died. He ha4 
been ailing for some time. He suffered so 
much from toothache, he really could not eat. 
His body got covered with sores, one of which 
burst one Sundny ; and he died without a groan. 
Thus briefly have I given the account. My heart 
is yet too sore for me to enter into detail. Shdl I 
ever forget my anguish of mind ? I could not eat. 
I seemed to have lost all my spirit, and life itself 
was a burden; In fact, if it hsud not been for my 
dear master, I should not have tried to live ; but 
he was so very kind, and felt for me so much. I 
felt for his sake I must not give way too much. Of 
course, I went to the fiineral ; in net, I was chief 
mourner. I am glad to say he was very decently 
buried, so I could often go and visit his grave, as 
one of my larders was near. It was in the orchard, 
and the boy, seeing how dreadfully I felt the loss oif 
my humble friend, put up a headstone, which was 
nice of him ; it is there stilL 

For weeks I could not go near the kennel, which 
was soon occupied by another dog, named Ponto. 
And, would you believe it, my master's daughters 
seemed fonder of him than they were of my dear de- 

farted, and took him for walks, nasty fickle things, 
would not look at him for nearly a year ; and 
you would not believe how dreadfullylonely I felt. 
At last the time came round for another nest I 
had succeeded so well last year, why not try again? 
and besides, it might take off my thoughts, so to 
work I went. I found at last I must manage to 
get something soft for the lining. Ponto's curls 
looked the very thing, so I made up to him, and 
we quickly became friends. He placed aU his 
curls at my disposal, though he winced now and 
then when I pulled very hard ; however, I did 
not spare him, but of course our friendship con- 
tinued, for I could not use him one day and n^lect 
him another, could I ? Some people do so, I know, 
but I think that is horrid. 

Again I tried to lay some eggs. Again every 
one was on the qui vive^ but I managed ; and just 
as I was gouig to eat one the coachman put a nasty 
old hat over me, and snatched my unfortunate egg 
away, and so he did with my second, when I gave 
tfp in di^ust. 

I don't know if I shall try again this year. 
Perhaps I may not be alone ; rumours are afloat 
of my having a companion. Well, we shall see, 
and perhaps some day I may tell you the rest oi 
my history if you care to hear it Till then, good- 
bye. I think I shall try again, for '<if at first 
you don't succeed, try, try, try again," is my 
motto. Let it be yours. 

AUCSR. 
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THE GRATEFUL SOLDIER. 



his sudden deliyerance. And then his still deepei 
and happier feelings may be imagined when l£ 
found that the poor man, whose life he had saved 
only a few hours before, had now been noAde the 



A FEW days before Christmas, in the year 1840, 

a Russian minister was going home from a place I means of preservLog his own. 
at some distance from the village where he lived. 



Evening was coming on, and it was growing so 
bitterly cold that it was silmost dangerous for any 
one to be out He was wrapped in a fur cloak, and 
travelled in a sledge, which went fast over the 
haid, smooth snow. As he went along he saw 
something lying on the ground, and stopped to see 
what it was. He found that it was a soldier, who 
seemed to have fallen down exhausted with the 
cold, and, to all appearance, was dead. The good 
minister, however, would not leave him on the 
road, but lifted him into the sledge, with his gun, 
which lay beside him, and drove on as feist as he 
could to the next inn, which it took about half 
an hour to reach. He was not satisfied with 
leaving the po«r soldier in the care of the people 
there ; but sdthough he was very anxious to reach 
his home, he stayed for an hour directing and 
helping them to do all that was possible in order 
to bring the man to conscious life again, in caJse 
he were not really dead. And at length their 
endeavours were successful, and his senses, and 
the use of his limbs, gradually returned. Then 
the minister set off homewards, having first re- 
warded the people of the inn, and also given them 
money to pay for a good meal for the poor man 
before he should go forward on his journey. 

As soon as the man was refreshed, and felt able 
to go, he insisted upon doing so, although the 
people did all they could to persuade him not to 
venture out again that night But he said that he 
was carrying letteis which were important, and he 
must not delay any longer than was quite neces- 
sary. So taking his gun he proceeded on his way, 
which he found would very soon bring him to the 
village where the minister lived to whom he owed 
his l3e. He reached the place before long, and, 
though it was now very late at night, he could 
not forbear going to his benefactor's house, that he 
might, if possible, see and thank him for what he 
had done. 

As he went up to the house he saw that, 
though it was so late, there were still lights in it ; 
and as he came nearer he heard loud voices and 
great confusion within. He hastened to the door, 
but it was fastened ; and without waiting to knock, 
he ran to the window close by, and looking in, 
saw the clergyman surrounded by four armed 
robbers. They had just tied his hands and feet, 
and were threatening to murder him if he would 
not tell them where his money was to be found. 
The soldier instantly forced his way in, fired his 
gun at one of the robbers, and killed him on the 
spot The others attacked the soldier, but he 
disabled one with his bayonet, and the other two 
were then seized with fear, and rushed out of the 
house, leaving the minister, as may be supposed, 
overpowered by astonishment and gratitude for 



A NEW TESTAMENT SPOILING 

A DOG. 

A POOR African came to Mr. Moffatt, the mis- 
sionary to South Africa, with the sad story that 
his dog had torn a New Testament to pieces and 
eaten some of the leaves. He said that the dog 
had been very useful to him, guarding his pro- 
perty from wild beasts and huntmg them ; but he 
feared he was now useless. 

Mr. MoflTatt ask6d him how this could be. He 
could get another Testament, and why could not 
the dog be as useful as ever ? 

** I am afraid,** he replied, " the dog will be of 
no further use to me. The words of the New 
Testament are full of love and gentleness, and 
after the dog has eaten them it is not likely that 
he will hunt or fight for me any more." 

Of course he was not long in finding out that 
the dog was made neither better nor worse by 
eating the words. H*w many are there upon 
whom those words, so "full of love,*' have m 
more effect for good than they had on the poor 



African* s dog ! 



SCHOOL HINTS FOR CHILDREN. 

You were made to be kind, generous, and 
magnanimous. If there is a boy in the school 
that has a lame foot, don't let him know that 
you ever saw it. If there is a poor boy with 
ragged clothes, don't talk about rags when he is 
in hearing. If there is a lame boy, assign him 
some part of the game which does not require 
runnirig. If there is a hungry one, give him part 
of your dinner. If there is a dull one, help nim 
to get his lesson'. If there is a bright one, be not 
envious of him ; for if one boy is proud of his 
talents, and another is envious of them, Uiere are 
two great wrongs, and no more talents than before. 
If a larger or stronger boy has injured you, and is 
sorry for it, forgive him, and request the teacher 
not to punish him. All the school will show hy 
their countenances how much better it is than to 
have a great fist 



THE FLOWER SERMON. 

We hope our dear friends will not forget that this 
will be preached at St. Katherine C^ee Church, 
Leadenhall Street, on Whit-Tuesday Evening, 
and that if they wish to find seats thejr must be at 
the church soon after six o'clock, bringing with 
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KATE LEICESTER'S SCHOOLDAYS 



BY THE AtlTHOR OF 



Chapter XIV.— Clara's Suggestion. 
" I don't think I am patient," said Tradie, 
thoughtfully, after Clara had pushed her twice up 
and down the gravel walk in silence. " I try, uh, 
I tiy so hard ; but I often feel »o sorry that I can't 
do as others da " 



"I should think so indeed, ' said Clara, " If I 
were in your place I should cry the whole day 
long." 

"Oh, no, you would not, answered Trndie 
with a sraile ; " you would get used to it as 1 do. 
But it did seem a little hard at first, " 

" At first? I thought it had always been so ; 
that makes it much worse. Would you tell me 
about it; if you don't mind, that is ? " 

" Oh, I don't mind at all — not to you — because 
I know you won't langh at me, as some of the girls 
would. I was always poorly and weakly— always. 
I don't think I ever knew what it '«»5.Wi V.-kb&\ 
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vdD. But I ooold walk about, and do a great 
man^tliings until two — ^no, ffarcc years ago. Yes, 
it mnrt be »l»y<^, for I know it was the smnmrT 
befioce dear "^mwmt died. We were stayii^ at 
Stanbiidge Hall, and the two boys took me a 
one afianoon. Iremember itso weD. We 



papa took me to the Cripples' Home, in London, 
and showed me manj poor children a great deal 
woise than I am ; bat thej were so well taken 
care o^ and so nsdnl and so happy, that I felt 
quite ashamed, and ever since then I have saved 
as much as I could of my pocket money to send to 
were gpin^ down the great hill on our way back, | them ; but I shall never send any more. I shaU 
and Clement Stanbridge wonld drive, thoog^ the never have any to send now. I wonder, thoo^, 
coaudansa told him not to; when all at once; if Mrs. Ormond would let me do without any thuig 



something startled the pony, and it set off so fiist, 
oh, so bsl ! I was so frightened ! I did scream, 
and that made it worse, they said ; but it went at 
SDch a feaifnl pace down the hilL Ernest and I 
were bdiind, and I was thrown out. I don't 
know what happened after that, nor how they got 
me home ; but I have often heard papa say that 
they though for days I shoold have died. And, 
Oaza, for wedcssiter I could do nothing but wish 
thatlhad; for they said I should never be straight 
any more — ^never grow any more. Papa thought 
it best' I should know the whole truth, and he 
told me himself so gently ; and then he showed 
me how wrong it was to be so discontented, and 
he said it was an honour to suffer pain for Jesus, 
who had suffered so much for us. But I think 



from that time I never cared for the games and 
amusements that other children care for. You see 
I could not join in them, so I had to make others 
for mysd£ Papa was so good ; he used to talk 
and read to me so often. I learnt a great deal, 
and that makes lessons so little trouble now, when 
my head is not bad. But I am talking a great 
deal about myseIC No one but Agnes and Mrs. 
Ormond ever cared to hear about it before ; and 
perhaps you are tired, Clarie ? " 

" Oh, no, no I only it is all so sad !" and Clara 
could hardly keep back her tears. 

" It is not so sad as you think now. I have not 
many big pleasures, but that only makes me think 
more of the little ones. And I try, as papa told 
me, to pick out the bright gleams, and not to 
dwell on the dark ones. And I am so glad to be 
here. I was afraid I should have to live always at 
my unde Saville's, and then I think I should have 
been miserable. It was so good of Mrs. Ormond 
to be troubled with me ; but one of the last things 
papa said to me was, that God would raise up a 
friend to care for me when he was taken ; and so 
he has !" 

'* Trudie," said Clara earnestly, "will you let 
me wait upon you, and help you as much as I can ? 



—sugar, for instance — ^and send that. I wonder 
if I dare ask her." 

Clara did not answer. She was busy thinking. 
She went the whole length of the gravel Wk 
before she spoke, and then it was with an energy 
that staitkd Tiudie. 

" That* s a capital idea ! That's the very thing ! 
hr better than the sugar, Tiudie ! Well havea 
Chiisflbnas tree, and well tiy to get all the girls to 
woric for it. We can get a lot of things made by 
Christmas, if we all set to work. Mamma had 
one last Christmas for the missionaries, and raised 
a lot of money. But of course ours cannot be oui 
such a big scale ; but still we might do something, 
I am sure." 

" I think it is a very nice idea, indeed, Gara. 
We will hear what Mrs. Ormond and Agnes say 
about it ; hut 1 don't think they will object. Bat 
see, there is Kate Leicester come out at last ; I 
think she might push me a bit ; you must betini 
Go, and ask her, Claiie." 



I can't be like Agnes, I know ; but I would like 
to be some comfort to you, for you were the first 
to comfort me when I came to schooL" 

** Will I let you ? yes, indeed ; for then I shall 
have three friends. Shan't I be rich ! And Agnes 
has such a great deal to do, that sometimes I 
don't quite like to ask her for everything ; but I 
shall never be afraid of asking you, Clarie." 

" I hope you won't ; but I shall try not to let 
you have to ask, Trudie." 

** Oh, and there's another thing I wanted to tell 
jva, ddm. When I was so very discontented| 



Chapter XV. — ^The Fruits of Ill-temper. 

Katie had been out some time, but had not 
cared to show hersdf to her companions, so she 
had kept in another part of the garden. 

Clara ran towards her, and b^an eagerly to 
tell her what they had been talking o^ and asked 
her if she did not think they might manage it 

" I am sure I can't telL You need not ask mf 
about it It's no business of mine, nor any one 
but Trudie's, I should think. We have enoi^ to 
do with one cripple, without troubling ourselves 
about any more." 

By which speech it was evident that Kate had 
not yet recovered her temper. 

Clara glanced round, but she saw that Tnidie 
was too far distant to have heard the unkind word. 
She stood still a minute, and then she made 
another attempt 



** I wish you would come and walk with ns, 
Katie ; you need not push the carriage unless 700 
like : but you look so lonely by yourself." 

" I prefer to be alone wnen I cannot have Ma^ 
garet,' was Katie's answer, as she turned away 
and began to pull off the dead roses from a tree 
beside her. with a sigh, Clara went back to 
Trudie. 

From roses Kate took to throwing the grafd 
about, which was not quite so harmless ; but the 
saying about " mischid' still for idle hands to dO)" 
is as tiwfi now as it was in Dr. Watts's days. Un- 
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conscionsly she had made quite a little heap in the 
middle of the walk, and then came a laiger stone 
which she threw on the top, even Uien'not thinking 
what she was doing. 

On came Clara and Trudie and the little car- 
riage. The two children were eagerly talking 
over the scheme they had thought o^ and perhaps 
Clara was not so careful as she ought to have been. 
Kate saw the danger then ; had tune even to tuish 
that some harm might be done — ^for Kate was out 
of humour with herself and every one else, and 
was ready to vent her ill temper on any and every- 
thing that came in her way — when one wheel 
cau^t the stones, the carriage was overturned in 
a moment, and Trudie was uirown halfway down 
the grassy slope that led to the lower walk. 

Clara uttered a cry of dismay, and ran off im- 
mediately for Mercy. Kate was bitterly sorry now 
for the consequences of her idle folly ; but wi^ 
her foot she scattered the heap of stones, that no 
witness might remain against her, and then she 
xan to Trudie's assistance. 

The poor child was not unconscious, but one leg 
was bent 9nder her, and she was evidently suffer- 
ing much pain, for when Kate tried to move her 
she bulged so pitifully to be let fdone. 

Clara soon returned with Mercy, She knelt 
down beside Trudie^ the tears raining down her 
cheeks. 

" Oh, I am so sorry I I don't know the least 
how it happened. We had been going on so beau- 
tifully before. I hope you are not much hurt, 
Trudie?" 

** No, not much," Trudie said, trying to smile. 

"Indeed she is though, that's plain enough to 
see," said Mercy. ** You must let me carry you 
into the house, my darling, and then we will see 
what can be done. You have been very careless, 
I must say, Miss Eldon ; I thought better of you 
than that; I don't know what uie mistress will 
Bay when she comes to know." 

Mercy raised the child gently in her arms, and 
carried her in and laid her on the sofa in the 
dining-room. Mrs. Ormond was out, so the old 
servant had to act on her own responsibility. One 
ancle was frightfully swollen, even in thiat short 
time, and the stocking and boot had to be cut 
away from it ; and then Mercy bathed it carefidly 
and tenderly in warm water ; she could not teU 
whether it were broken, but hoped not That 
seemed to be the chief ailment. There was no 
outward bruise, for the child had fallen on the 
grass, and with any one else such a slight fall 
would probably not have been attended with any 
bad consequences, but with poor little Trudie it 
was different. 

Kate went up into her bed room to take off her 
things, and certainly her feelings were not to be 
envied. No one had thought of blaming her, but 
she knew only too well that but for her the acci- 
dent would never have happened. 
^ She was still standing by the window when 
Margaret entered in high glee, full of her morning's 



adventures. She threw Kate's purse upon the bed, 
with the laughing remark, 

** I have spent a great deal of your money, Katie ; 
you must give me credit until my respectable god- 
mother chooses to enrich me^ '^ some other equally 
lucky wind&U arrives." 

^ Kate did not answer. Margaret passed her 
silence uimoticed, and went on showing her pur- 
chases one after another. At last, with a pout, she 
threw on the floor a lovely little hs^. 

*' I do declare, Katie, it's not a bit of use showing 
you anything I What in the world is the matter 
with you ? Are you angry with me for spending 
so much ? or areyou still vexed that I went without 
you ? " 

"You are quite welcome to the money, Mar- 
garet ; I have told you that often." 

"Then what is it, tnack4re? Won't jrou tell 
your loving Margaret ? Have you come m for a 
lecture from Mrs. Ormond? You have been 
crying about something, Katie, darling." 

"I have been very bad, Margaret," said Kate, 
in alow, choked voice ; ** even you won't care for 
when you know how bad." 

"Nonsense! You are always getting some 
foolish notions, Katie. You know I should love 
you, whatever you did j so tell me what this very 
dreadful thing is." 

"Trudie has been thrown out of the little car- 
riage and very much hurt." 

•" That I heard before I came up stairs, but it 
did not make sufficient impression on me to pre- 
vent my being interested in other things, Katie. I 
suppose you were pushing her." 

"No, I wasn't.** 

Margaret burst into a laugK 

" But you don't mean to say that you have been 
moping here because Trudie has hurt herself I I 
gave you credit for more sense, Katie." 

" No, no," answered Katie, impatiently; " but 
I did it, Margaret t I put some stones purposely 
in the way, and I wished it might injure her." 

" If I were you I would not go and tell it," said 
Margaret, carelessly ; " Mrs. Ormond might not 
think it much to your credit. Not that it matters 
telling me, you know ; for of course I should never 
thmk of repeating it And I don't think it is such a 
veiy dreadful thing, either; it will keep that child out 
of me schoolroom a bit, and that will be a blessing. " 

" You don't understand," said Kate with rather 
a hopeless sigh, as she turned again to the window, 
feeling for the first time that Margaret did not 
satisfy her. 

" No, I don't ; so I'll go down to the school- 
room, and perhaps by after dinner you will be in 
a different mood. 

The tears came into Klate's eyes again when she 
was left alone. It had been a miserable morning to 
her, and she was feeling very unhappy, partly from 
the consciousness that it was yielding to her ill- 
temper that had caused it. 

Suddenly a soft voice from the inner room 
called hex. 
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She started, and then immediately remembered 
that Agnes was lying there and must have heard 
what had passed, as the door was ajar. Her first 
impulse was to rush away ; but she did not yield 
to it, but went and stood by the bed side. 

" Did you want anything, Agnes ? " 

** Yes, dear, I wanted you. I heard you talking 
to Margaret — or at least I heard some of Mar- 
garet's replies. You are in some trouble, Katie ; 
I made that out, but I did not hear what it was, 
and I don't wish you to tell me. Only donU follow 
Margaret's advice, don't, there's a dear. What- 
ever you have done, however bad it is, tell Mrs. 
Ormond, don't keep it from her, she will not be 
angry, and if she is, it will be far better than 
keeping it to yourself." 

" I dare not," murmured Kate. 

*• Why, she is not so very formidable as that 
comes to," said Agnes, with a smile. And then 
she added, gravely and gently, ** Tell it to God, 
then Katie dear, and ask Him to forgive and help 
you." 

** Oh, no, I am not good, I am not good!" cried 
poor Kate, sinking down on her knees beside the 
bed. 

" No, that is just it ; we want help all the more 
when we are not good, dear." 

" Perhaps it was not so very bad after all," said 
Kate, after a minute, looking up into Agnes' face. 
**it was only that — that — I put something in the 
way where Clara was pushing Trudie, and it threw 
her over, and — and I am afraid I did it on purpose." 

"Trudie, did you say?" exclaimed Agnes, 
starting up, ** Oh, my poor little helpless charge ! 
Oh, why was I not with her ? Is she much hurt ? 
What will Mrs. Ormond say ? " 

Before Kate had time to answer, Mercy came in. 

**0h, I was coming to prepare Miss Telford, 
but I see you have been beforehand with me. 
Miss Leicester. I hope it is nothing very serious, 
my dear ; the doctor says the ankle is not broken, 
only severely sprained, but it is probable the poor 
lamb will have to be in bed for some days. I am 
going to bring her up now. Miss Telford, biit I 
thoilght I would tell you first, or you would be 
startled." 

**Is Mrs. Ormond very angry with Clara?" 
Kate asked anxiously. 

"Oh, dear no ; why should she be ? It was 
purely accidental ; though how she managed to do 
It on the level gravel walk beats me to say." 



Chapter XVI.— The Drawing Lesson. 

Wednesday afternoon was the pleasantest time 
in the week to Kate, for on that day the drawing- 
master came, and drawing was the one thing that 
Kate enjoyed. Only five of the girls learnt drawing- 
Frances berle. Rose Fielding, Isabel Burton, Kate, 
and Ellen Vernon, one of the day pupils ; and of 
these Kate was by far the cleverest, and was often 
held up as a pattern to the rest. She excelled 
most in figures, forber early taste in modelling had 



given her a correct eye and light touch. But that 
which was a pleasure to Kate was a bitterness to 
Frances Serle. To see herself so far surpassed by 
" a chit of a girl like that " was what she could by 
no means bear patiently ; and she complained to 
Anna Montgomery that it was hardly any use going 
on with it now; she was almost determined to give 
it up. But Anna "answered her, that would be 
letting Kate triumph over her at once, and there 
was no knowing what might happen ; she might 
gain the prize after all. 

** I don't care for the prize— not for the value ol 
it— not the least in the world ; but I don't want to 
be beaten where I have always taken the lead." 

But this Wednesday afternoon Kate was too excited 
to care about the drawing ; she had in fisict forgotten 
it was the day ; and when the order was given for 
the five girls to go down to the dining-room, her 
materials were not ready ; pencils, knife and 
India rubber were all to seek, and the last took so 
much finding that the others were already seated 
when she entered the room, and Mr. MorviUe was 
waiting for her. 

Kate had to begin a fresh subject, and the 
master placed before her a more difficult copy thaa 
she had yet attempted, saying with a smile, 

** I think you will manage this, Miss Leicester, 
if you bring your usual attention to it. Don't let 
me find I have overrated your capacity." 

Atany other time after such a speech as that Kate 
would have bent her whole energies to the task 
before her, and would most probably have suc- 
ceeded ; but to-day her mind was wandering, and 
her hand shook so, she could hardly guide it. The 
sketch would not come right and straight, and the 
frequent use of the India rubber smeared the paper 
to such an extent that the lines she did make were 
hardly visible. 

Mr. MorviUe frowned when he came round to 
her ; and once he seized the pencil and made two 
or three bold strokes to give her a start, but it was 
to no purpose ; it seemed as if Kate could not 
draw that afternoon. 

** Another time I would remember that throwing 
stones is not a very good preparation for a drawing 
lesson," said Frances Serle in an undertone. 

Kate started and looked at her ; but the sneer 
on Frances' face left no doubt of her meaning. 
She must know, then. Who could have told her? 
only Margaret and Agnes knew ; Margaret would 
not tell, therefore it must have been Agnes. 
Frances went up to see her after dinner — and if so, 
Kate thought she would never trust any one again. 

After that the drawing fared worse than ever. 
The tears came into her eyes, and dropped down 
on to the paper, because she did not care to draw 
attention upon her by raising her hand to wipe them 
away ; consequently her work was more smeared 
than ever. 

The next time Mr. MorviUe came round to see 
her he drew away the drawing block with an im- 
patient hand, took off the leaf, and tore it into 
several pieces ; then removing the difficult copy 
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be placed before her one so easy that Ellen Vernon, 
•who was only just beginning to learn, could have 
accomplished without much trouble. 

" Try what you can do Mrith that, and don't let 
OS waste a whole afternoon I I cannot tell what 
has come to you. Miss Leicester. I never had this 
sort of trouble with you before ; you could have 
done what I gave you quite easily if you had 
chosen." 

There was a quiet smile of intense satisfaction on 
Frances Serle*s face which provoked Kate almost 
beyond endurance. If she could not*dO the diffi- 
cult drawing she would not do the easy one ; so she 
sat idly playing with her pencil, now and then 
making a stroke, until the time had expired. 

*' You have done absolutely nothing. Miss Lei- 
cester I " said Mr. Morville, giavely. " There will 
be one bad mark against your name this afternoon 
for bad drawing, and another for idleness and in- 
attention.*' 

Frances could not conceal her triumph when she 
saw "very good" written against her own per- 
fonnance, and the large black cross against Kate's 
name j but Kate was past caring. 

She was longing to know how Trudie was ; but 

running upstairs, except at stated times or with 

express permission, was not allowed, and she 

could not bring herself to ask for that permission ; 

still less would she inquire of Agnes, whom she 

found in the school-room when they returned to it. 

Just before tea. however, Clara ran up to her and 

J^id eagerly, " Trudie has had such a nice sleep, 

^tie, and she says her ankle does not hurt so much 

[jow. I am so glad. And I am going up to sit 

beside her after tea. Mrs. Ormond has given me 

leave." 

So Katie was satisfied. 

As the girls were going from the dining-room 
^fter tea, Mrs. Ormond laid her hand on Kate's 
shoulder, " Stay a moment, dear ; I want you a 
little." 

Kate felt a little frightened, for she knew she 
Reserved what Margaret termed ** a lecture j " 
"lit she sat down again in silence. 

When they were alone, Mrs. Ormond called 
«er to her side, and putting an arm round her, 
Itissed her, ** My little girl, what is the matter with 
you to-day ? you are not happy." 

Kate did not answer ; but two tears stole 
quietly down her cheeks. 

« • What is it, Katie ? Perhaps if we talk it over 
together it may not be so bad. Don't be afraid of 
Uie, dear. . I want to help you if I can." 

. Kate would have rushed away after her usual 
iiianner when excited ; but Mrs. Ormond's arm 
held her fast. So there was nothing for it but to 
put her two hands before her face and hide it in 
a storm of sobs on Mrs. Ormond's shoulder ; for 
the few gentle, sympathising words had been too 
much for Kate's feelings, which were already 
almost more than she could control. 

Her kind friend let her alone for a minute or 
two, and then she said gently but firmly, "Now, 



Katie^ you have cried quite long enough. You 
must try and be quiet now and listen to me. 
You have been all wrong to-day. I have seen 
that from the time I forbad you going into the 
town this morning. Was it that which made you 
so inattentive and cilreless with Mr. Morville this 
afternoon ? I was much grieved, Kate, because I 
did think that drawing was the one thing you 
would give your mind to. You must try and learn 
that whsit cannot be done as a pleasure must be 
done as a duty ; then all your lessons will fere 
better than they are doing at present. Self-will is 
your great failing, Katie ; you must set yourself 
to conquer it, or it will conquer you. Instead of 
quietly and pleasantly giving up your own will to 
mine, you put yourself into an ill-temper, and made 
yourself miserable all day. You must not do it 
again, Kate ; you must learn to submit even in 
little things, and don't let us have any more of 
this ill temper." 

** It was not only that," said Kate in a low tone. 

** Then what was it ? Tell me, my child ; for I 
cannot have you so unhappy as you have been 
to-day." 

** It is my own fault." 

'*Ah, that makes no better of it ; but perhaps it 
is a fault we may mend if we try." 

** Oh, Mrs. Ormond, I don t know what you 
will say to me, but it was I who hurt Trudie this 
morning." 

And then Kate poured out her confession of the 

wicked temper she had been in, and of her idle 

mischief and the wish it might do harm, and then 

j she waited with downcast head for the reproof she 

knew she deserved. 

During it all, Mrs. Ormond* had not withdi^wn 
her arm from her ; she did not speak for a minute 
or two after Kate had ceased, and then she said in a 
low grave tone, ** Thank God that He has kept 
you from any worse consequences of your sin, Kate. 
It is just such ungovemed passions that are the root 
of half the misery in the world." 

And then taking Kate's two hands in hers, she 
asked, in a few impressive words, for pardon for her 
sin, and for grace to conquer it. 

Kate's tears were raining down her cheeks ; she 
was thoroughly subdued for once. 

Mrs. Ormond took her in her arms and kissed 
her. 

" You must never fear to tell me when you have 
done wrong, my child. I want to help you to be 
better. We all have temptations to strive s^inst ; 
but we must strive against them or they will con- 
quer us. I shall not punish you, fori think your 
gi-eatest punishment will be the sight of your 
little companion suffering from your wanton 
mischief. Now go upstairs into my room and think 
it all over, and in half-an-hour I shall come for 
you to Trudie." 

Kate went slowly out of the room, not sorry to 
be alone for a little time. She still felt miserable, 
though not quite so wretched as before she had 
told Mrs. OimoTvi. 
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IN TWO PARTS. — PART FIRST. 

England has been called the wanderer's home. 
To our own happy country people have fled from 
all parts of the world, even as men fled in the 
Jewi^ dsr^ to the city of refuge. 

When Germany was the scene of cruel persecu- 
tions, — when theiold city markets had flres kindled 
in ti^eir midst to bum martyrs, and godly men and 
women were sewed in sacks and tmrown into the 
sea, — a very great number fled away, and many of 
them found a home in Engbmd. 

You must not imagine, however, that England 
was free from religious persecution. Alas ! many 
cruel things had been done, and were done after 
the time we speak of, in our own beloved isle, but 
still people fled to her as a refuge and a home. 

Among those who fled from Holland in the 
early part of the sixteenth century was a lady and 
her husband. This lady's name was Anneken 
Jans. She was young and beautiful. Her pros- 

Sects in life were good, for she possessed consi- 
erable property. She might have led a very 
easy, pleasant life^ and never have come to a cruel 
end, but something had happened to her. She 
had gone to a Protestant meetmg. She had heard 
tiie earnest words of one of the new preachers. 
She felt the vanity and folly of the Roman Catholic 
fidth. She saw there was no Saviour but Jesus, 
no way to heaven but by £uth ii^ Him. She be- 
lieved and trusted in Him. 

^d did this make her imhappy ? Not so ; but 
it brought her into trouble. She was suspected. 
A rumour went abroad that she was a hereHc. 
Her friends forsook her ; her life was endangered ; 
and wiUi her husband she was glad to escape. 

Would it not have been bolder to stop 
and face it out? Obedience is better than 
courage. What does Jesus say? "When they 
persecute you in one city, flee ye to another." So 
Anneken Jans and her husband came to England. 

In England she hoped to lead a quiet life under 
God's blessing. But her troubles were not over. 
Scarcely had she felt the first joy of being a mother, 
— scarcely had she kissed her baby boy, with all 
the fondness of her loving heart, — ^when a heavy 
stroke fell on her. Her husband died, and she 
was left alone in a strange land, a fugitive and a 
widow. 

Anneken Jans looked for help to " One that is 
mighty." ^ He who has promised to be a husband 
to the widow, and a father to Uie fatherless, was 
her Friend. As she looked on the smiling face of 
her child it seemed as if God had made up her 
loss to her, and that babe became a double treasure, 
though he was "the only son of his mother, and 
she was a widow." 

I have often thought of Anneken Jans, as she 

fiat by her babe's cradle in her quiet English home. 

How she watched bis gentle slnmber, as the even- 



ing sunshine, the red rays of day, fell on him 1 
How she parted his silken locks, and smoothed 
his litde pUlow ; guarding him while he slept, sing- 
ing to him if he woke ; teaching his little tongue 
to lisp the holy name of Jesus 1' It was a beautiful 
picture, that mother and child, something that an 
angel would have loved to look at, more than all 
the scenes of noise and storm which made up the 
history of that period. 

After a time it became necessary that Anneken 
Jans should return to her own land. Business com- 
pelled her lx> go. But she could not leave her ^, 
little son behind her. Esaias— such was his name 
— was a little more than a year old, and she 
resolved to take him with her. She committed 
herself to God, and left the shores of England. I 
wonder, as the outline of the coast faded from her 
view, whether she thought that she had seen it for 
the last time. Perhaps so ; she bent over her baby 
boy and kissed his lips, — a tear fell on his brow. 

In her own land persecution was still going on ; 
great cruelties were being committed. About 
this period seven brothers had together been put 
to death in one place ; two brothers together in ^ 
another; a servant lad, not more than thirteen 
years old, in another, and so on ; people of all 
ages, classes, and conditions, — the land was filled 
with terror. 

Not without trembling did Anneken Jans go on 
shore. She landed at Delft,— from which place 
the Pilgrim Fathers afterwards set sail; her 
business there was transacted, and she now had to 
visit Ysselmond, and afterwards Rotterdam. 

TraveUing in those days was a very different 
thing from travelling at present No steam-vessel 
carried you over the sea,^and no railway whirled 
you over the lajid. Even sta^e-coaches were ^uite 
unknown, and people had to journey on land either 
on horseback or m a cart or waggon. Some* 
times a good many went together in one waggon, 
and thus Anneken Jans, with her little son, travelled 
from Ysselmond to Rotterdam. 

It was a weary journey, for they travelled in the 
night, and the cold wind was sweeping over the 
country with a melancholy sound ; the trees looked 
black and bare, and bent before tiie anjg^ry howling 
wind. Overhead the stars were shining, but the 
clouds, drifted by the wind, hid them from time to 
time, and took away even the little light they 
gave. Heavily over the rough country road went 
the waggon; the jingling harness making a strange 
sort of^music at every movement of the stout, 
strong horses. Anneken Jans sat in one comer of 
the waggon, with little Esaias asleep on her knees ; 
and oh, how many sorrowful thoughts were in her 
mind I 

Presently, at a roadade public-house the waggon 
stopped. As the door of the house swung open, 
and a flood of mellow light came pouring out upon 
the dark night, Anneken Jans turned and trembled. 
She saw one that she had known in former days, 
a hard-hearted man, who once upon a time had 
quarrelled with her family and herself and uttered 
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fierce words. Nobody gave that man a good 
name, for he wa^ bad in every respect, — ^bad as a 
son, a brother, a neighbour ; bad and selfish in all 
his dealings, and a bitter persecutor of the Pro- 
testants. Anneken Jans had not seen him for 
three or four years, but he was the same as ever. 
She knew him at a glance. 

He asked the waggoner whither he was going, 
and learning that he was bound for Rotterdam, 
paid the £Eire, and got into the vehicle. He sat 
down at some distance from Anneken Jans. The 
team was again in motion. After a while the 
fears of Anneken began to pass away, for she be- 
lieved that her old enemy had not seen her ; and 
as little Esaias woke and stretched his tiny arms 
towards her, she forgot everjrthing but her love 
for him. She fondled him, and strove to get him 
to sleep again, and, as her habit was, she softly 
sang. 

'mat song betrayed her, soflly as it was uttered, 
—her old enemy heard it. It was a German hymn 
of the Reformed Church I 

Nothing, however, occurred that night, nor the 
next, nor the next. She remained at Rotterdam 
for several days, and when at last her business 
was transacted, engaged a passage in a Delft 
packet-boat. The day of her departure arrived. 
She went down to the wharf, and made her way, 
amid the crowd of passengers, sailors, and porters, 
towards the boat. As she was about to embark 
a hand was laid upon her shoulder, and she was 
imder arrest. 

Round her gathered the officers of justice, her 
old enemy in Sieir company. He did not| speak 
to her, but only smiled — a smile of dreadful 
meaning, — and said to the officers, — 

"This is the woman, — Anneken Jans ; see to 
her and her child, and be careful that she does not 
«scape." 

So the mother and child were carried away to 
prison. Her old enemy wanted to have Esaias 
taken from her, but this was overruled. 

Anneken Jans sat down in the stone cell of 
the jail at Rotterdam, her baby boy smiling up 
into her face, without a friend on earth that 
could render help, but a Friend almighty in the 
heavens. 
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Autumn in the backwoods of America ! 
turning the maples into gorgeous masses of 
orange, red, and yellow; touching the chestnut 
burrs with frosty hand, until they open, and cast 
their sweet kernels to the ground : spreading over 
all a veil of hazy blue which adas tenfold to the 
beauty of the scene. Under a tree which grew 
beside a little log cabin, a little eirl was seated, 
while her sister (whose hair livaUed the yellow 



leaves in colour,) bent over her, holding a book in 
her ha^d, and asked her what she was (K>ing. But 
I must now tell you who these little gir]^ were* 
Their names vere Mary and Kate : they were the 
only children of a settler who had built his house, 
if it could be called a house, there, five years ago. 
He brought with him his wife, and the children, 
then four and six years old respectively. Mary 
was a gentle, loving child ; but Kate, who was the 
youngest, was sometimes very wilful. We shall 
see how this brought her into trouble. 

" I am learning my spelling," answered Maiy^ 
"won't you come and do yours, Katie ? " 

Kate flung herself down beside her sister ; ** I 
don't see the good of troubling about lessons,'* 
she grumbled, " when we have no books to read.** 

"Oh, Katie, you forget we have a Bible; 
father says it is the best book in the world." 

Ah, Mary and Kate I would you have sat there 
so quietly if you had known that only a few yards 
off, hidden behind those trees, two Indians are 
watching, all your movements as a panther watches 
a lamb, waiting for the moment when it may 
spring and seize it in triumph ? 

" Yes, I know," replied Xatie ; "but it is too 
fine to pore over lessons, I am goin^ to look for 
flowers m the woods ; " and she ran Tightly oflF. 

"Katie, Katie," called Maiy, "come back! 
You know we were told not to go from the house 
because of the Indians, come l^ck ! " but wiliiii 

I. 

is not much 
Mary, going 
bac£ to her boolE. 

In a few moments she was«startled by a sharp 
scream, and she sprang up just in time to see her 
sister struggling in the arms of a tall Indian, who 
was dartiujg with lightning speed through the 
wood. With blanched face she rushed into the 
cabin where her father and mother were sitting . 
gasping for breath she cried, "Father — quick! 
the Indians— Katie ! he has got her, oh ! save her 
quick ! " 

" Oh, my child, my child," said or rather 
screamed the mother, while her father made her 
tell him all she knew. Meanwhile, where was 
poor Katie ? The Indian, who was called a name 
which means in our language the Black Snake, 
carried her through the wood imtil they reached a 
river ; he ran in the water for a short distance in 
order to puzzle any one who might try to track 
him. Soon they came to a canoe fastened to the 
bank ; he imtied it, and placing Kate in it, 

Saddled rapidly down the river. Poor Kate 
uried her face m her hands and wept piteously. 
** Oh ! if I had onhr minded Mary," she thought, 
"I should be safe now. Oh, mother, mother, 
shall I ever see you again ? Oh ! I will pray for help, 
and may be I'll get it, though I don't deserve it" 
Even her cruel captor seemed a little touched by 
her distress, for he bent forward and said in his 
own tongue, " The Black Snake will not hurt the 
white lify, she shall come and dwell with him 
and be his child; let not the pale-face fear." 
However, as the "pale-face" could not under- 
stand what he said, it had not much eflect on 
her fears. At home their feelings may be 
imagined ; her ^father was preparing to go to 
her aid; living as he did two hundred miles 



from any settlement, itwas in 
sible to get any help. So as he 
accustomed to the Indians, 
as delay might prove fatal, he took 
his gun in his hand and knapsack 
on shoulder, and set out with fervent 

S raver for suidance. Mrs. Rav and 
tiiy were not afraid ol being alone ; 
they only wanted their Kalie back. 



they said. 
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would only have got as far as the 
river, where the track ended. The 
footsteps he saw were made by the 
second Indian, who had taken a dif- 
ferent path which led, however, 
eventually, to the same place. The 
Eun had set, and the moon risen 
before he eame in sight of the Indian 
camp. What a terrible day that 
had oeen for poor Katie ! Aa night 
drew on she at last sobbed herself to 
sleep, but only to waken from a 
dieam of home to find herself fer 
away from it, with the grim Indian 

Elddling as hard as ever. It was 
te when they reached the camp, i 
The rest of the band were surprised 
at the sight of Katie. They were 1 
pamted with red and white, which, 
showed them to be j war party, but I 
the great chief (for Black Snake 
was only a petty chieO seemed 

" My brother has not done well," 
he said to the Snake. " We go to 
fight and take the vrigwams of the 
Kwnee, what will my brother do 
with the pale-face?" 

" She shall go with ns," boldly 
answered Snake. 

"That may not he, the white-bird 
would cry and alarm the Pawnees, 
she cannot creep like the Indian." 

They held a council then as to 
what they should do with Katie. 
One youi^ warrior wished to scalp 
her and throw her mto the river, 
but Snake would not let this gentle ' 
idea be carried out. Finally they 
decided to leave her there to find 
I her way home if she could, and then 
, selling their spears they went away 
through the torest. But they little 
dreamed who was listening to their 
council. Behmd a tree, gun in 
hand, stood Martin Ray, aiS when 
the last Indian had vanished in the 
distance, and when Katie, who was 
left siltinc on a log in an agony of 
misery and despair, had lost all hope 
of bemg saved, she heard a footstep, 
and raising her head was folded safe 
in her fathe ' 
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PICTURE STORY. 

Na LSVI. 

Honourable Mention.— Kathetine H., Bessie C. M'lX, 
Bertha L.,Mfligaret G., Echo L. Le F., Mane A. M., Ethel M., 
Florence C, B.. Eliia S. S.. Alice M. B., MUlie F,, Mary G. C, 
May C. M., Isabella M. A., Bertha M. M., Rose P., Emma B. 
S., Lucy R., Florence M, C, Eleanor E. B., Lily L., Marian- 
nette, Alice M. G,, Edith C. B., NeUie M. M., Mary B. R, 
Dora L. M., Ruth W., Alice M., Ann M. T., Lily of the VallfT- 
Catherine A. H., Adeline L. C, Nora M. M., Flossie M. R.. 
Florence L. S., CUra B. N., Ada L. M., Ada and Gertrude B., 
Isabel C. T., NeUie W. P., Annie L. D., Mary Ann W., Charlotte 
E. P., Katie R., Sophia L. M. W., Icabella G.T., FloreneeG. G- 
Clara F., Ellen A. M., Maiy H. L., Ella T. W., Agnes W., Um 
G.. Emily M., Mona D., Jessie L., Harriet L F., Winifted N., 
EUen J. S., Annie T., Kale M. H., Florence W., Rosina E. R. 
Agnes S. L., Emmeline H., John C. P., Victor G. P.. Edwia S. 
D., Frederick M., Waller G. W., Frederick C. H., Frank L.P, 
William A. L., Arthur P., Thomas H., Henry L.CAIeiandB 
I W.. Willie D., William H. K., Marcus F. 

We again tliank dear friends for pholograplis, Dowers and 
(pretty cards, editor- 
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MARCH WINDS AND MAY 
FLOWERS. 



Chapter XIV.— The New Prescription, 
" Come and have a walk, Julius : don't sit mopmg 
there all the evening," said George, as he finished 
the exercise he had been writing, and shut up his 
desk with an energy that made his brother start. 

" No, I don'l want to walk this evening. I am 
tired," waa the languid answer. 

"Tired I rubbish ! A nm to Oak's Bflr would 
do you & world of gooti. Come along." 

" Don' t bother so 1 I am cot going out, I lold 



And i wouldn't pretend I 

Jdiu3 looked up, with an indignant rejoinder 

" You need not be so peppery, old fellow," said 
George, coolly, " all I know about it ts that you 
have not turned over a leaf these ten minutes. 
Not that it signifies much, as your book happens 
lo be upside down." And ofThe ran, slamming 
the door after him. 

Wliere is Julius?" asked Effie, who came in 
he street door, as George was passing through 



" In the breakfast-parlour." 
" Is not he going out with you ?" 
"No, 'declined, with thanks..' 
seedy , ■pooi tdio-H ." 
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*' You should not use such words to' ladies, "i by a grateful feeling to his little cousin for her 
said Effie, reprovingly. _ generous conduct towards him. 

" Oh, you don't know how thankful I am ! " he 



" No more I do, said George, significantly. 
" Aunt Phillis says Julius will be all right soon." 
Effie was too wise to notice the implied insult 
to herself. 

** Looks uncommonly like it, certainly ! How- 
ever, /don*t set up for a doctor." 

It was quite true as George nad said, that 
Julius was holding his book wrong end upwards. 
He was not conscious of it until his brother said 
so. 

"It shows where my thoughts are," he said, half- 
bitterly to himself, " they are always nummg on that 
horrid money. I wish to goodness I had never 
touched it." But Julius found, as thousands have 
found before him, that our most incessant wishing 
can never undo a wrong action. He closed the 
book that he had been vainly trying to read, and, 
leaning his elbows on the table, buried his face in 
kis hands. 

A sofl touch on his forehead presently roused 
him. Effie had crept so quietly into the room that 
her footsteps on the thick carpet had been un- 
noticed. 

" I am sorry your head aches so/' she said, as 
she stood beside him. 

He allowed her to suppose that she was correct, 
though he could have told her that it was his 
ht^ rather than his head tibiat was aching. 

, *' I think I could cure your headache," ^e said, 
finding that he was not disposed to speak to her. 
** Do you ? I wish you would, then." 
**I have brought you some medicine which 
works wonders," she answered, playfiilly,*' and I 
am certain you will be very much better after you 
have taken it" 

Julius condescended to open his eyes. He ex- 
pected to see some wine, or jelly, or some other 
of the many nice things, which Aunt Phillis was 
always "boring" him with. But there was 
neither plate nor glass visible. 

"It is in my hand, Julius," said Effie, mys- 
teriously. 

" There, that will do," he said, as if tired of 
such childish play. 

"I did not mean to exhaust the Emperor's 
patience," she said, " but it will soon be rewarded. 



said, in the tone of one who has suddenly lost a 
burden. *' But it is only a loan, remember : I 
shall pay you back again as soon as ever I can." 

"I don't care a bit about the money," said 
Effie, "I shall not want it now." 

"Yes, you will. Aunt Phillis must have her 
chair some day. I shall save it up for you." < 

But the charm of her intended gift was gone. 
Effie could not sufficiently realize the future, to 
find much pleasure in the anticif^ation of bestow- 
ing it on another birthday. Still, she did not r^;ret 
her present disposal of it. A glance at the 
brightened face of her cousin was already re- 
payment to her. 

" I shall get out of my difficulty nicely now," 
said Julius, putting the money carefully in his 
purse. 

" And Julius, dear, you won't get into another^ 
Do not go anjrwhere a£;ain with £ose boys." 

* * Trust me for that, " said Julius. * * Mean, coa.-. 
temptible fellows, to take advantage of me in tlie 
way they did. I cut them directly I was oat of 
debt to them." 

" Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed 
lest he fall." I wonder whether Julius remembered 
that text ? I know Effie did, though she woold 
not allude to it, because Julius was so easily 
offended by any doubts of his steadfastness. 

How gay he was at the supper-table that even- 
ing! His depressed, worn-out expression, had 
cluinged into his old cheerfulness ; and he chatted 
away without any restraint. 

**What has come to you, Julius?" asked 
Geoige, " you seem quite another being since I 
left you." 

"I have changed my doctor, that's alL" 

" Changed your doctor I "What story are yoo 
hatching up now ? " 

" None. Effie brought me his new prescrip* 
tion, and it just suited me." 

•* Some nonsense of yours and Effie's, I sup- 
pose," said George, too lazy to trouble himself to 
inquire further; he preferred making a second 
attack upon a substantial apple-tart 

Effie was glad of his forbearance, for she was 
Look, Julius I " and she unclasped her hand, in the I afraid Julius would betray himself. It was so 



palm of which lay two sovereigns. 

Julius .stared in amazement. 

"Take them,, and swaUow them, or do what 
you like with them," she said, merrily, as she put 
them on the table before him. 

"But are they for me? Where did you get 
them, Effie?" 

She enjoyed his surprise. 

"They are my own honest savings, so you need 
not be afraid to use them," she said, " and I am 
so glad to be able to give them to you." 

A brief explanation from Effie soon put Julius 
in possession of her secret. And his sense of 



relief at the help thus afforded, was accompanied I always had a very high opinion of it." 



imprudent of him to speak thus openly, though 
not in plain language, of what she had done for 
him. 3ut he was so elated by his unexpected 
supply, that he forgot his usual cautiousness. 

Aunt Phillis was too busy making grand- 
mamma's beef tea to be puzzled by any of Julius's 
remarks. She had herself observed how he had 
regained his good spirits, and was even as meny 
as George; and she thought to herself as she 
vigorously stirred Liebig's Essence in the boiling 
water, "What a good thing I got that Iceland 
moss drink for him to take before breakfast ! 1^ 
is, no doubt, the effect of that on his system* ^ 
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So had not Julius. He detested it, but being 
unwilling to hurt his aunt's feelings by refusing to 
swallow the above-named mixture, especially as 
he so often declined her * ' messes/' he had privately 
poured the contents of the cup each morning, 

not down his throat, but into the dustbin ! 
Thus the Iceland moss got credit which it by 

no means deserved ; but that is not to be wondered 

at, as it is so frequently the case with other and 

much more important thmgs. 



Chapter XV.— Grandmother guesses the 

Secret. 

It was time now for Julius to go back to the 
office. Thanks to the virtue of the Iceland moss, 
or to some other remedy, his headaches were 
gone, and his cheerAdness had returned. 

"You will miss Julius very much," said grand- 
mamma, to George, who had run up to her with a 
message from aunt PhiUis. 

"A good miss too, of a night,'* said George. 
'*I haven't had much rest in my bed since he 
came." 

" Why, has he kept you awake, talking? " 
^ "Yes, in his sleep. He mutters terribly Some- 
times, and throws himself about so." 
"Poor boy I he has not been at all well, you 
1 know." 

" I told him I thought he had got something 
on his conscience by the way he went on the other 
night," said George, laughing. •'He kept on 
bothering about some money, and saying he would 
Hot go to prison ! " 

''When one is out of health, such unpleasant 
dreams are very common," said the old lady. But 
she could put two and two together; and this 
wayside piece of information was not lost upon 
her. 

On the last evening of his home visit Julius sat 
for half an hour with his grandmother. He was 
very fond of the old lady, and liked talking to her 
in a grave, quiet feshion, which the rattling George 
could not have imitated had he tried. It is a 
pleasant sight to see youth and age enjoying each 
other's society ; the one bringing information out 
of long-gathered stores, and the other listening 
with that respectful interest which is due to length 
of years. Hasty, and even rude speeches Julius 
sometimes made to aunt Phillis, but to his grand- 
mother — uneven 

Julius had been answering some questions she 
asked him about the arrangements of his uncle's 
household ; and then he had unfolded to her one 
or two of his own silently cherished plans in 
reference to the ftiture; for Julius occasionally 
built " castles in the air," though they were not 
structures open to the public. But dear old 
granny had feelings young and fre^ enough to 
Sjrmpathize with the wants and wishes of young 
people; and however foolish their ideas were, 



they were not in the least ashamed of her knowing 
therii. 

But presently there cime a remark which 
startled Julius. 

**I do not think you are quite so open with 
your old granny as you used to be, Julius." 

" Why, grandmother, what ever makes you 
fancy that?" 

"Is it fancy, Julius?" 

He coloured and hesitated. 

" I don't know what you mean, grandmother. 
I think I tell you most things." 

"You have not told me about your wanting 
money, and letting Effie lend it to you ! " 

" Effie has told you, then I What a shame ! 
She as good as promised she would not mention 
it to anybody." 

"Do not blame Effie, Julius. She has not told 
me, neither have I questioned her. And I am 
not now acquainted with the particulars. If you 
make me your confidante, I shall be pleased, 
Julius ; but if not, my dear boy, I shall not be 
offended." , 

Julius reflected for a minute. He was vexed 
that his grandmother had learnt anything of 
his affairs ; but then, seeing that she had done so, 
might he not as well fully enlighten her about 
them ? When anybody finds out part of a secret, 
it is not of much use guarding the remainder; 
besides, there was the possibility that from her 
not knowing all she was entertaining a worse 
opinion of them than he deserved. 

So Julius frankly related the trouble he had got 
himself into through borrowing his uncle's money 
in order to pay Tom Jones. She had already 
guessed that he was placed in some dilemma, from 
which he could not extricate himself; and was not, 
therefore, surprised at his confession. And though 
she was sorry he had yielded to temptation, 
she hoped, and she expressed to him her hope, 
that he would henceforth be upon his guard, and 
would seek for strength to stand firmly against it. 

"And then, Julius, to use one of Effie's favourite 
comparisons, tins March wind of trial and tempta- 
tion may tend, lifter all, to bring forth the May 
flowers of steadiness and straightforwardness." 

<* All right, grandmother. I've had a lesson I 
shan't forget in a hurry." 

"Only don't trust in yourself, dear boy. I 
should be more satisfied if I saw you looking for 
help where Effie looks." 

" Effie is a girl," he answered, — not with any 
contempt, but in all seriousness; " Boys can't be 
religious, grandmother." 

" The Boy who is given as your pattern in the 
New Testament does not teach you that," said the 
old lady, reverently. " He was subject to His 
parents, and He grew in favour with God and 
man. I want you to be like Him, Julius." 

Julius was silent Perhaps he thought the 
subject too grave tp be treated lightly ; perhaps, 
he would not grieve his grandmother by disputmg 
her statement. 
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"Julius," she snid, aftrr a slight pause, "what 
will you do with tue two sovereijjns ? " 

" Why, of course pay it in to uncle on Mr. 
— *s account" 

* * Without saying anything ? " 

"I need only say that it ought to have been 
entered some time since, but that — " 

" Well, Julius ? " 

"But that I had forgotten it,*' wzs the com- 
pletion of his sentence ; but he stopped because of 
its untruthfulness. "There is no occasion to say 
anything at all, grandmother." 

" If I were you, I would just confess everything 
to my uncle." 

** Oh no, that I cannot do I He would never 
forgive, nor forget it." 

**I think you are a little mistaken in your 
uncle, Julius. I believe he would feel for, and 
with you. His manner is stem and abrupt, but 
therdis a warm heart underneath." 

But Julius shook his head in a very determined 
way. 

"Some* things are possible, grandmother, and 
some are impossible." 

"And this is one of the impossible? Well, I 
won't urge It ; but I am sure you would be much 
happier with your uncle, and get on much 
better with him, if you felt that there were no 
concealments between you. An emperor should 
surely have courage to own that he has been 
wrong," she said, smilingly. 

"Emperors are as weak as other people," he 
said, with an answering smile. 

" So it seems, Julius. But in my promise-book 
there is a provision for giving power to the weak, 
and for increasing strcni^th to them that have no 
might." 



Chapter XVI.— Julius and his Uncle. 

Julius said good-bye the next morning, and re- 
turned to his work, without any more being said, 
either by himself or his grandmother, about the 
two sovereigns. * 

But Ihe seed she had dropped, being watered by 
her prayers, sprang up and bore fruit. 

"Will you bring your accounts into my room 
presently, Julius?'" said uncle Richard after 
dinner ; " it is quite time they should be looked 
over and entered.'* 

**Yes, sir," replied Julius; and if he rather 
dreaded the examination, he did not show it. 

" I believe you will find them all correct," said 
Julius as he handed his papers to his uncle, " but 
I first want to speak to you about Mr. — 's 
account." 

Well ? " said Mr. Leighton, inquiringly. 
I have the money for it here, sir, but it was 
settled three or four weeks since." ' 

" Why, then, was it not paid in to me as usual ? 
What has occasioned this delay ? " 

''loived Tom Jones two sovereigns, sir, and he 
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would not wait for it, and so I took Mr. 's 

money to pay Tom with. I ought not to have 
borrowed it without asking you, and I am very 
sorry for it." 

" How came you to owe Tom Jones money ? " 
"I hardly know, uncle. I went out several 
evenings with him and his brother, and the ex- 
penses ran up before I had any idea of what it was 
costing me. But I don't intend going with them 
anymore." 

Julius had spoken hurriedly for fear his courage 
should ooze out at his fingers ends : he had fixed 
his eyes on his account-books ; and now as he 
ventured to meet his uncle's gaze, he was surprised 
at the pleased and softened expression which he 
saw on Mr. Leighton's face. 

"Julius," he said, laying his hand kindly on the 
boy's shoulder, " I am very glad you have told me 
all this. I was afraid I should have to withhold 
my confidence from you, but now I feel that I can 
trust you more thoroughly than before." 

This was a wonderful speech to come from his 
uncle's lips, and Julius valued it accordingly. 

"I knew you had kept Mr. 's money, 

Julius." 

" How, uncle ? " asked Julius, in surprise, sus- 
pecting for the moment that grandmamma had 
been writing a letter. 

" In a very natural way," answered Mr. Leigh- 
ton. " Mr. M— called when you were away, to 
consult me on some private business ; and thinking 
he had forgotten his account, I just reminded him 
of it. Then I, of course, learnt that he had 
already settled it with you." 

"Oh, uncle, what must you have thought of 
me?" 

" I tried to hope it might have slipped your 
memory, but then where were the sovereigns? 
And when the same day Mr. Jones fell in with 
me as I was walking to town, and happened to 
mention how thick you were with his boys, and 
what merry sprees you had together, I began to 
fear, Julius, that you had used my money for your 
own purposes. Thank God that you have relieved 
my mind of that load ! But it was very wrong of 
you to act as you did." 

"Yes, I know it, uncle; and it has made me 
miserable enough." 

"Well, my boy, let this be the fii*st and last 
concealment between us." 

How thankful Julius was that he had been open 
with his uncle ! For had he not spoken first, Mr. 
Leighton would most likely have accused him of 
appropriating the money, and it would have heen 
dimcult, if not impossible to convince him that it 
was only borrowed in an emergency, with the full 
intention of repayment. 

"Grandmamma persuaded me to tell you, or 
else I don't think I should have done so," said 
Julius, frankly. 

" And I suppose she gave or lent you the l^vo 
sovereigns which you have brought me ? '* 
" No, uncle, that was Effie's doing." 
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** Ellie's ! Why, how came that child to have 
as much by her ? '* 

Then uncle Richard had to become acquainted 
with Effie's grand scheme about aunt Phillis's 
chair ; and he was much pleased with the kind 
and self-denying conduct of his little niece. 

** She shall not be the loser by it, Julius," he 
said ; ** I will pay you your salary in advance, 
adding an extra pound as the quarterly increase I 
meant to give you; and then you can at once 
return Efhe's money, and thus enable her to fulfil 
her intention about her aunt's present." 

Julius was very willing to agree to this pro- 
posal, for though so gratefiil to her for his means 
of deliverance, he had not liked taking Effie*s 
carefully hoarded savings from her. And he 
thought it was very kind of his uncle to raise his 
salary at a time when he had proved himself so 
undeserving of it. How little he had understood 
hts sharp stem uncle*s real character ! He made 
up his mind to serve him faithfully in future. 

Effie was greatly surprised at the speedy return 
of her golden coins. And she was equally pleased 
to find that Julius had found such a friend in his 
uncle, and had been so truthful towards hiuL 
Every one else in the family, except grandmamma, 
wondered at his so soon coming over to see them 
^ain. 

"Why, what ever wind blew you here this 
evening?" exclaimed George upon seeing his 
brother in tlie drawing-room when he came in to 
tea. 

** I came over to pay one of my doctor's bills," 
said Julius, gravely. And that was all the ex- 
planation that could be squeezed out of him. 

"There is some secret at the bottom of it, I 
"^now, old Emperor." 

. "It may be so," answered Julius ; " I am not 
*ii the habit of telling my subjects everything." 

And as Julius could, when he chose, be as 
•*eserved, if not as dignified, as the Emperor of 
Russia, there was no hope of ascertaining his 
Errand — if he had one. 

A little air of mystery once more hung over 
^file's home. For there were sundry closetings 
again with grandmamma, and a thoughtful, pre- 
occupied manner about the little girl at times, 
which told aunt Phillis that something important 
was on hand. But her patience was fully equal to 
^he occasion ; she neither asked questions nor 
manifested the slightest curiosity. 

Yety notwithstanding all her unconcern, it was 
^vith genuine pleasure and astonishment that she 
accepted Effie's gift on her birthday, and found 
herself the unexpected possessor of the desired 
easy chair. 

It would be difficult to say which most enjoyed 
this, the crowning event of the day, aunt Phillis 
or her little niece Efhe." 



THE BUNCH OF DAISIES. 

All my young readers are familiar with the 
Daisy or £e/lts Ferennis, apostrophised by the 
Scotch poet Bums, as "wee, modest, crimson- 
tipp'd flower," Who among us has not enjoyed 
the wearing of the daisy-cluiin, made by some 
skilful member of the happy party out daisying ? 
I will relate my little story, and you will learn how • 
a buncli of common daisies have come to be dried 
and preserved among the remembrances of a 
great and good man. 

The roots from which they were gathered grew 
on a waste piece of fen ground, called Cole Fen, 
on the outskirts of a large and popidous town. 
They had twice seen the sun rise in his glorious 
beauty, and set behind the purple clouds. The cows 
feeding quietly on the grass had many times made 
them tremble lest their heavy hoofs should tram- 
ple them under foot, when, on the evening of the 
second day a gentle rain fell, which gradually in- 
creased as night came on, when the skv became 
dark, and the moon and stars were hidden ; they 
were still in the sky, but the dark clouds covered 
their bright light. 

And as the darkness gr^w more intense there 
came three men and stood on this waste and 
lonely piece of ground, and from their language it 
was evident they were very wicked. I will not 
repeat all they said, but a part of their conversa- 
tion I must relate. 

First they listened. All was still, save the rain 
falling on the already soaked grass. Then the 
shortest man spoke in a very low tone : 

** Well Jim, are the things read^?" 

** Yes, here they are," replied Jim ; and he pro- 
duced the tools generally used by housebreakers. 

"Listen," whispered the other man who had 
not yet spoken. " Hark I What was that ? " 
He trembled, and laid his hand on his comrade's 
coat-sleeve. 

" What was what. Bill ?" 

"That noise." 

"Why nothing, stupid, only the wind," and 
he angrily shook away his conipanion's grasp. 
" Come on, there's no time to lose I tell you." 

And after a few hurried alterations in their 
dress, the men left the spot. These men were 
afraid in their wickedness, and sought the darkness 
to hide their evil deeds. The one called Bill was 
less hardened than his companions, but an evil 
conscience can make any of us a coward. Try to 
keep a clear consdence, dear reader, and you will 
not fear the light of day, or the eye of an all-see- 
ing God, which can pierce through the darkest 
ni^t. 

The next moniing was a glorious April morn- 
ing. Every blade of grass shone brilliantly green 
after the rain ; the birds sang their mommg 
songs ; and nature rejoiced. 

So did 0\t cVvMiCB^^ -^Vtfi '^axaa. \a ^v^ ^^ ^^^fc 
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Fen after school was over, and ran and jumped in 
their glee, not caring about the wet grass. 

Among one group of girls was a cUld about nine 
years old ; she was a pretty dark-eyed little girl, 
and her companions called her Nellie. Very busy 
was NeUie gathering a bunch of daisies for her 
' mother, whom she dearly loved. She stooped 
down and picked every one carefully from the root 
of which I have written, and added to their num- 
., ber until a large round bunch of daisies was neatly 
held in her Uttte hand. Then she took from her 
pocket a piece of handsome yellow cord, and tied 
them with it, looking lovingly at them with her 
large dark eyes. 

"Gathering daisies, Nellie dear?" and a girl of 
fourteen put her arm round Nellie's neck. 

"Yes, Mary, they are for mother; I love the 
daisies ; they always look up to heaven, and see 
what a smart piece of cord they are tied with. 
Father dropped it out of his pocket. He came 
home while it was dark this morning, but he soon 
went away again," and the child looked sorrow- 
fiilly at the flowers and kissed them twice. 

**Well, come away now dear, it's time to go,** 
and the cliildren ran o^ Nellie carrying the daisies 
carefully in her hand. 

They went through a beautiful avenue, and out 
on to a high road, with many handsome houses on 
each side of it, and a railway station in the distance. 

Here the traffic was very great; carriages, cabs, 
omnibusses, carts, and vdficles of every descrip- 
tion constantly passing and repassing each other. 
Nellie, in the rear of her schoolfidlows, and occu- 
pied with her flowers, set out to cross the road, 
when, confixsed with the noise and bustle, she 
hesitated. 

There was a wild scream — a shout— a cab horse 
pulled up on its haunches — a crowd and confusion, 
and under the feet of the horse lay Nellie, with 
her long curls trampled in the dust, and her bright 
eyes closed. Very tenderly a gentleman raised 
the child, and, getting into the cab, ordered the 
driver to proceed to the hospital, bidding Nellie's 
frightened and weeping companions to fetch 
her mother. Nellie lay unconscious in the 
arms of the stranger. In her hands she 
still grasped her daisies ; once or twice the 
gentleman kissed the sweet pale little face 
resting sigainst him, and they came quickly to 
the hospital Nellie was taken into a Jong large 
room, and put into bed. In this room were many 
little girls, each in a separate bed, and all had 
something to keep them there, some pain or weari- 
ness. Was it not sad, dear friends ? 

At last Nellie opened her eyes and saw her dear 
mother and a nurse bending over her. Nellie was 
her mother's only child, and her only earthly com- 
fort, for her husband was a dissolute man, who 
was seldom at home, leaving his wife to work for 
their daily bread, and when he did go to see them 
for a few hours, generally speaking with an oatti. 

TTie dear chlM looked at her mother, and said 
^iat/fr, "Don't cry mother deaif I shall soon be 



better, and see, I have my daisies. May I have 
them put in water ?*' 

The kind nurse soon did as Nellie desired, and 
placed the flowers on a chair near the bed. Then 
she forbade more talking, and dismissed Mrs. 

J with many a cheering word, promising 

that she should see her darling early in tne morn- 
ing, and she went to her desolate home, leaving 
the sunshine of her life in the hospital ward ; bat 
she prayed as only a Christian can pray, " In Thy 
hands, oh I my Father, I leave my child ; do with 
her even as Tliou wilt." 

All night Nellie lay quiet, often turning Ber 
eyes upon the daisies, and aU night the kind and 
patient nurse watched by and waited upon the 
child, receiving for every attention a giatefiil 
"Thank you,'" and often catching snatches (A 
hymns and texts learned at the SuncUiv School 

With the early morning came the physician and 
surgeon. They consult^ together, and after a 
careful examination decided on a speedy operation 
as the only chance of saving Nellie's life. It was 
quickly and skilfully performed, but it was of no 
avail. It soon became evident that the Uttle one 
was sinking fast. 

The man who drove the cab came to inquire 
after the child, and as he stood by her bed and 
heard her assure him that he could not help it, the 
strong man's chest heaved with suppressed emo- 
tion. The gentleman who had taken Nellie to the 
hospital came also, and was much touched by her 
patience and expressions of gratitude. Her sciool- 
fellows came to take farewell, and her poor mother, 
who had learned from the kind physician and the 
nurse that her child was fast approaching the "Val- 
ley of the Shadow of Death,** and that the little 
hand lying in her own would soon be cold in the 
silent grave ; yet calmly did Nellie's mother carry 
her grief, fearing to disturb her darling, and 
schooling herself to say, " It is well." 

One by one Nellie kissed her playmates, and 
bade them good bye, knowing that she was about 
to leave all her friends. Only her mother and the 

nurse remained by her bed until Dr. H made 

his visit. He saw at a glance that his little patiait 
was dying, and by a look conveyed his opinion to 
the nurse, who shook her head fh>m time to time. 
The doctor administered a restorative to the dying 
child, and after a time, turning to Mrs. J — — , he 
inquired if she had a husband, and whether she 
would like him to be sent for. 

" Oh ! Sir," replied the poor woman, bursting 
into tears, " I do not know where my husband is, 
for he is an unsteady man, and seldom at home. 
Ah ! if he would only mend his ways, for soon 1 
shall be desolate indeed." 

Nellie opened her eyes. "Mother dear, teD 
father when he comes home that Nellie has gone 
to heaven, and that he must come too, for Jesns 
expects him. I know you will come, for you 
taught me the way, and now my last prayer is, 
Dear Jesus, make father a good man, and bring 
"him Yiomft Xo Yvft^xcn. when he dies." 
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Again Dr. H gave her a restorative, when 

she reached out her hand and taking the daisies 
from the glass placed them in his hand. *' For 
the kind gentleman," she said, lying back in her 
mother's arms, llien with an earnest gratefd 
look at all, she murmured ' ' Jesus says suffer the 
little children to come imto Me," and with a sigh 
passed away into the shining streets of the 
celestial city, to walk among the throng of whom 
she had often sung : — 

" Aroimd the throne of God in heaven, 
Thousands of children stand." 

My young readers, may you, like Nellie J , 

seek the loving Saviour, who is so ready to receive 
all who come to Him. 

As the nurse turned from composing the little 
form which had tripped along so joyously only a 
few hours before^ she saw the good physician 
still standing near with the daisies in his hand. 
He was trying to overcome some strange emotion, 
for in the piece of cord which tied the flowers he 
recognised the fastening of a ba^ containing many 
valuables, which, with a considerable amount of 
money, had been stolen from his house the night 
before the accident had happened to Nellie. The 
police were actively engaged in searching for the 
thieves. Here was the clue put into the ph3rsician's I 



death, of leading her fathe^ into the straight and 
narrow road which leadelh unto everlasting life." 
Jesus says, "Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a Uttle chUd shall in no wise 
enter therein." 
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THE PRAYING MACHINE. 

Well, who ever heard of a praying machine 
before ? What can be meant by it ? Where is it 
to be seen ? How is it to be used ? Such, we 
can well imagine, will be the exclamations of some 
of our young readers. 

But if it were merely to be thought of as a 
wonderful thing, we should not have spoken of it 
in Sunshine. No ; it4s a vain and foolish thing 
— ^we might almost say that it is a horribU thing ; 
for it is a means by which the poor ignorant 
and sinful people of Thibet— a country to the 
north-east of India — think that God can be 
prayed to and worshipped I And how insulting 
must this be to Him who has told us that He is a 
Spirit, and that they who worship Him must da 
so '* in spirit and in truth ! " 

It appears that the people of Thibet suppose 
that the more prayers a person can repeat, the 



more merit he has in the sight of God. As a 



hands by a little child. Qmetly he took the poor 

mother aside, and, after learning her history, 

caused all proceedings to be stayed. Much did 

people wonder at this very singular determination. 

The doctor kept the secret and let the world 

continue to wonder. 
Dear little Nellie was consigned to the grave, 

and over her were planted many daisy roots, her 

favourite flower. 
Within a week her father suddenly returned. 

He had heard of her death, and, trul^ repentant, 

came prepared to give himself up to justice. He 

was a man who had been led away by evil com- 
panions, who had led him on from bad to worse, 

until he found the wrong road easy, and his return 

to the right path next to impossible. One tender 

spot there was in his heart — ^his love for his only 

child, and when he heard her dying message and 

prayer, her words went straight to his heart. 

Here was a sudden break in his downward course, 

and he seized the opportunity thus given him by 

God. 
The result of an interview with Dr. H — -- was 

that after some few weeks Bill J and his wife 

sailed for America. They reached their destina- 
tion in ssdety, and many years afterwards Dr. 

H received a large sum of money as a slight 

recompense for wrong suffered, and a token of 
gratitude for pardon received. 

In an album belonging to the doctor the daisies, 
now dry and yellow, are carefully preserved, with 
the following lines written underneath them : — 

** In rememberance of Nellie J — -. — , who de- 
parted this life April 20th„ i8 — , aged nine years j turning his praying machine most ojiickbj n«V)2^ 
and who was the means, under God, by her he walked, \i\s btmIXV VsvssiSX^' ^i ^jt^-^^^^^i \*ksssj^ 



means therefore, of multipl3ang their prayers, 
they have invented these praying machines. They 
are either wooden, or iron, or copper cylinders, 
which they fill with a long but narrow roll of 
paper or cloth, on which their idols and symbols 
are painted ; and below are prayers, either painted 
or written, in the language of the country. The 
cylinder has a rod lengthwise through Uie centre, 
upon which it is made to turn round. Some of 
these praying machines are very laige. A mis- 
sionaiy saw one of this kind, which was turned 
by a handle, and near which a number of people 
were sitting, in order that the wind caused by 
turning it might touch their faces, which is con- 
sidered a blessed thing for them. 

In some cases the people set up these machines 
in rivers and small streams near their houses, so 
that the water, by turning the cylinder, performs 
the necessary praters for them ! The way tibe 
people manage it is this. They fix in the bed of 
the stream a post, with a hole bored in the top. 
Turning freely in this hole is a horizontal (or flat) 
cross of wood, to which is fastened the rod that 
passes through the cylinder. Now then to nmke 
the machine go round, a stream of water is 
brought through a trunk of a tree, or some such 
simple channel, and made to frdl just upon the 
cross of wood, which of course turns round, with 
the cylinder that is fastened to it. 

The people are very unwilling to part with 
these machmes. " Some time ago," writes a 
missionary, ** I met one of the people who was 
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on his back. I stoppfd him, aud asked him if he 
would sell me the machine. At length, after some 
difficulty vifith him, he consented) and I gave him 
three rupees, or six shillings, for it. After I paid 
him the money, imd he had given me the machine, 
he ask6d mcf, after a little while, to give it him 
again. As soon as he had it in his hands once 
more, he put it three times to his forehead, made 
his salaam — or did reverence to it, and then, poor 
fellow, he returned it to me, and off he went." 

Such is the thick darkness of Thibet ! 

We will only add that it has just struck us 
tliat.it is possible there may be praying machines 
nearer home than in that distant country. What 
shall we say of the boy or girl who mutters over 
a number of prayers, ei their in or out of church, in 
which his heart is not engaged ? 
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THE NEW SCHOLAR. 

"When snowdrops ushered in the spring, from 

happy homes there came 
New Doys to study classic lore, -and join each 

healthful game. 
Amidst that buoyant group* was one by widowed 

mother sent, 
Whose winning charms were sure to gain fresh 

friends wherever he went. 
Warm-hearted, generous, franlt, and true ; all full 

of mirth and song ; 
Too noble to stoop down to aught of meanness or 

of wrong ; 
Eager for sport, yet readily obedient to each 

rule : — 
A general favourite he was, soon, both in and out 

of school. 

Six weeks, six bright and happy weehs, he led a 

schoolboy's life. 
Fitting himself for future years of duty and of 

strife ; 
And then, with gentle step and touch, a mes- 
senger of love. 
Veiled in a grave disguise, drew near, to sutnmon 

him above. 
His tender mother watched beside her child with 

aching heart. 
For love's keen gaze had read the signs that told 

her thev must part ; 
And as she held him in her arms his restless frame 

to still. 
She whispered, " Darling, don't you think, if such 

should be God's will. 
That you would like to goto heaven?" He 

looked, with startled eye. 
Upon her calm sweet face, and said, " Why, am 

1 going to die ?" 

•* I cannot tell, my precious boy ; Tve asked that 

God would' spare 
The life so very dear to me, in answer to my 

prayer : 

♦ Henry Arthur, twelilji Eari of Camwarth. 



But should He take you to that world wherfe 

flowers can never fade, 
I want to-night to feel quite sure you would not b^ 

afraid." 
" Oh no, I'm not a bit afraid ! " he answerec^ 

with a smile ; ^^ 

Then, with the guarded care of one in whoija 

there was no guile, ^^ 

He added, " Yet I thmk I am, a little." 

So she told 

The simple story of the Cross, on which faith lays 
its hold : "^ 

He first ha4 heard it from her lips when but a babe 
in years ; , 

And now he drinks it in again, and loses all hh 
fears. 

" Yes, trust in Jesus, precious one, and for Him 

meekly wait ; 
He'll let me take you in my arms up to the pearly 

gate; 

And that dear Saviour whom you love, whose voice 

your spirit calms, 
Will meet you at that very spot, and clasp you in 

His arms ! " 



A radiant light, not caught from earth, shone from 

those dying eyes ; 
A smile, as sunny as the beam that gilds the 

morning skies. 
Flashed o er his face ; and he rejoined, in accents 

low but brave, 
"I trust in Him ; He died for me ; and He is 

strong to save : 
And with you, darling, to the gate, I am quite 

happy 1 " 

So, - 

The solemn hours that night wore on, till day- 
break's roseate glow 
Dawned softly on the worid. " Hark ! harlc)" in 

listening tone, he cried : 
We held our breath ;— he was not here, but with 

the glorified ! 
Too dull our ears to catch those songs of weslcome, 

and too dim 
Our eyes to see the rapturous looks of love that 

greeted him ! 
We only know we left our child within his 

Saviour's care, ' 

Safe sheltered from the storms of life that we may 

have to bear. 
And though our fondest earthly hopes are withered 

in their bloom. 
And we have dropped them one by one into his 

early tomb; 
Yet 'midst our tears it is a thought which comforts 

us to-day, 

That we so fair and sweet a gift could on God's 
altar lay. 

His voice is hushed within our halls ; his bounding 
feet are still : 

But Jesus, with His own deep peace, our londy 

hearts can fill ; 
And as we tread our onward Mray — ^a way that 

short may be— 
Our darling watches at the gate, and longs our 

face to see. 

Metta leioh. 
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[the stolen interview ] 
KATE LEICESTER'S SCHOOLDAYS and qmte appnmd of it andthebcdmsitnwed 
with scraps of silk and ribbons that, accoiding to 
Clara's and Trudie's disposal of them, were to be 
converted into all manner of things. 

Clara nirang forward on Mrs. Onnond's 
entrance, bnt she left Tmdie to ipealL Mrs. 
Onnond gladlj g^ve her pennisiioD> and quite 
enteml into the sdieme, promi^ng asmstance in 
the way of materials if not of work ; and suggested 
that Saturday afternoon once a fortnight uiould 
be devoted to it by those who were willing to 



Chavtkr XTIL— By Triidiz's Bedside. 



join. 



"Onlj, troflie, \ jk^i w*.\aM« ■*!»> i 
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time devoted to it, to the neglect of other things ; 
nor yet^f you begia^-wttt I » have it given up 
on account of a few difficulties. Your plan vnh 
require hard work and some sacrifice to carry it 
out, Trudie/' ' 

*' I shall like &at,". saidrihe ehUd, with a soft 
shy smile. ''Papa used to say that a gift was 
not worth much unless it cost us someSiing in 
that way." 

** And remember, dear, Who it is you are work- 
ing for ; not only the poor little cripple children, 
but for Him who fromiiis throne in heaven looks 
down with pity and love upon all His weak and 
suffering little ones, — even the Lord Jesus." 

Trudie did not. answer, but tears of grateful 
love stood in her eyes, and the sweet smile 
deepened on her face ; for she in her weakness 
and suffering had tasted of the tender sympathy 
of a loving Saviour. 

" You will help, vwill you not, Katie? " said 
Clara, eagerly: ** we shall want allthe help we 
can get, and you can make so many pretty 
things." 

"Yes> perhaps — I don't know," said Kate, 
hurriedly ; and then she bent over Trudie, and in 
a few murmured words told her that she was the 
cause of the accident. 

" Never mind, you could not help it," answered 
Trudie, simply: 

" Yes, I could ; that's the viforst of it ; you would 
not think I could be so •bad." 

"Nevermind," said Trudie again, la)ringher 
hand on Katie's mouth ; ** the pain is not very 
bad, and 1 shall have a nice quiet time here, so 
you need not trouble about that, Katie dear." 

Kate was about to promise an unlimited 
amount of work for the Christmas-tree, when she 
suddenly remembered Margaret and paused: 
certainly Margaret would not be willing to give 
either time or trouble in such a cause, and would 
probably laugh at her for doing it ; so she would 
wait awhile and see. 

Mrs. Ormond had lefl the children to them- 
selves, only telling Kate and Clara to remember 
that in ten minutes it would be time for the even- 
ing lessons, and they must come down. 

It was not till she had gone that Clara inquired 
what Katie meant by saying that she was the 
cause of the accident. 

** Never mind, please don't ask me any more," 
said Kate, turning away and colouring crimson. 
** Trudie does not care to know, so you need not." 

**No, don't ask any more," said iTudie. ** I 
am sure she is sorry now." 

^* Well, I only wanted to know what Margaret 
meant I heard her telling Prances Serie that 
Katie had been in mischief, throwing stones: but 
perhaps it was only Maigaret's nonsense ; she 
does say strange things sometimes." 

•* Yaa. heard that 1" exclaimed Kate, turning 
nnmd upon Clara in her eagerness. *' But no, 
^n must be mistaken ! Margaret would never 
njrjfuch a thing, ". 



** Margaret says a great many things you would 
not believe Tinkss: you heard them, Katie. Now 
it was only a day . or two since I over heard her 
saying that you — — " 

' But Kate cut her short with an impatient 
*' I don't want to know, Clara ! you are always 
listening and making a great deal out of nothing; 
and you need not be after your old wajrs here, 
for I don't mean to believe a word against 
Margaret if you play eavesdropper a dozen times 
a day. It must be lesson time now, and you had 
better come, C}ar% or Mrs. Ormond will not be 
pleased." 

And Kate wen^ away without any promise 
of assistance for the Christmas-tree. 

"How Katie is changed, to be sure!" said 
Clara^ with a sigh ; ** she doesn't care a bit for any 
one but Margaret now ; and I am sure mamma 
would say she was not a good friend for her." 

** I wish Katie had just shown me how to do 
that embroidery stitch before she had gone," said 
Trudie; ** I could have been getting on then. 
But I am afraid we shall not get much help from 
her any way." 

" Not unless Margaret approves. But I really 
must go. Have you all you want, darling? I 
shall come again as soon as I have finish^ my 
lessons. Mrs. Ormond has given me leave to be 
with you as much as I like^ so that I don't a^lect 
anything." . ■ ' ->. 

"You must not neglect your own pleasure, 
Clarie," saki Trudie, with a smile. " I Am quite 
rich in friends now. I think I shall be glad of 
this accident, because it has given me you,":< 

In a week little Trudie was able to leave hwbed 
and be moved into the schoolroom again. > ner 
ankle was much better, but there was deepen >niis- 
chief than that. The doctor, on further exjuaina* 
tion, had pronounced that the weak spin,0;had 
jbeen injured further, and that the little poW«?r of 
walking she had possessed before tvas gonenow; 
henceforth the poor child must be entirely de- 
pendent upon otners for every movement. 

Poor Trudie 1 it was a great trial to her when 
she heard the tidings ; and she was much dis- 
tressed lest she should how be too great a trouble 
to Mrs. Ormond, and that she would be sent back 
again to her uncle's house ; that she thought 
would be the greatest calamity that could happen 
to her. But Mrs. Ormond soon assured her that 
she hadno intention whateverof doing such a thing. 

Little Trudie, in her clinging helplessness, had 
won for herself the deep love of that tender mo- 
therly heart ; and Mi*s. Ormond felt for hersdmost 
as strongly as if she had indeed been a child of her 
own, and she meant to keep her as such unless 
she were claimed by her relatives, which was not 
very likely, Mr. Saville having declared in pretty 
plam tertas that his wife did not care to be bmf- 
dened with her. That fear set at rest, Trudie 
took with her usual cheerful patience whatever 
added pain and privation came to hershare. 

&o da.^ Vj d^^ she was carried to her sofa ia 
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the scKoolroom ; or if too ill and suffering to bear 
the Voices of her companions, Mercy*s strong arms 
bore her down to' the library. She was very pa- 
tient and cheerful, and her -career was often n 
merry one, with Agnes and Clara, and one or two 
more busy workei^ collected round her. For her 
needlework was a great source of inter^t ; and 
Mrs. Ormohd ^s very glad that the idea had 
been started, for it beguiled many a weary hour in 
the present, as well as prepared a future benefit 
for others. 

Kate Often looked with loiiging iyes towards 
that sofa^ with its busy, merry surroundings ; she 
who could have been busier and merrier than any 
of them if sHe only would. But the sight of 
Trudie always made her bitterly sorry for her fit 
of mischievous ill temper, though never by word 
or look did she show any sympathy. To all out- 
trard appearance she was as cool and indifferent 
as possible. 

Agnes was often inclined to' be provoked by her 
want of feeling, thinking she might at least have 
given some help in the project Trudie had so much 
at heart. And gladly would Kate have done so. 
Her fingers sometimes absolutely ached to be 
doing some of the work she heard them discussing, 
and which she knew so much better how to do 
than any of them ; and she had proposed to Mar- 
garet to join, but Margaret at once said, **No, 
she wasn t going to trouble herself about any more 
cripples ; one was plenty. Besides, she had 
enough to do without spending her spare lime over 
such things as that. Kate could do as she liked.^ 

So of course Kate yielded, as she was in the 
habit of doing ; but she resolved that some time 
before Christmas she would do a drawing, if she 
could manage it without anv-orie discovering 
tmtil it was finished. '^*'''" 
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Chapter XVIII. — A STOLBffrjNTERViEw. 

In spite of her usual inattention, 'Kate had man- 
aged, with Margaret's assistance, ftiRl" her own 
good natural ability when she chose to exert it, to 
rise into the first class in French, though she was 
still in the second with other languages and with 
English. But she did not dislike French so much 
as some things ; and she liked the master, M. 
Verier, which was a great point. 

One evening she was poring over a difficult 
exercise, anxious to get it quite right if she could, 
when Margaret came up to her, and laying her 
hand on her shoulder, whispered, 

'*l want you, Katie." 

*' I can*t come," answered Kate, aloud ; *• I am 
▼cry busy. • I shall never get this horrid old exer- 
cise done. 'I don't understand the rule one bit. 
I wish I had got Miss Machell to explain it to me 
be^i>re she went Can you tell me what it means, 
Marijaret ? I suppose you have done yours." 

** Not I ! There *11 be plenty of time to-morrow 
morning. I don't trouble about mine so long be 



forehand. Leave yours, Kate, and come out ; I 
want you to have a game at croquet." 

*'Mrs. Ormond sd.id last week that it was too 
late for us to play after tea, now," remarked 
Agnes y *f have you forgotten, Mai^ret? " 

** Dear me, Agnes, pray don't interfere," said 
Frances Serle; ** Margaret seems to think she 
is above taking notice, of rules. They iu'ere not 
made for her ; she is a privileged being. ' 

Margaret flushed angrily. 

" Take care, Frances ! Remember I am moni- 
tor this week, and I shall not spare you ; whatever 
I find of yours goes into the, forfeit closet*", 

'* I am not. afraid," said Frances, walking away, 
"I give you free leave to take all you find, I 
have not had a forfeit this half-year,, and I don't 
think you will give me one, Margaret." 

Margaret was about . to make some angry 
retort^ when Agnes interposed. 

*' I think you will have tb be content with som^ 
thing in doors to-night, Margaret,", shf .'Said 
quietly; *'Mrs. Ormoud saidit was too wet even 
to go mto the.garden, Jetting alone croquet." . 

''But what if aunt Maria said we might ? ssald 
Margaret, sharply. 

** If she did, of course there is nothing morf to 
be sai^." 

"I am so sorry the after-tea croquet season is 
over," ©xdaimed Rose Fielding ; ** I did enjoy it 
so much. If Miss Ormond has given you two (eaye 
to go, I don't see why we shouldn't all go." . 

Margaret made Tio. answer, but merely telling 
Kate she wa^^oing to put on her hat, she left the 
room. 

Kate did not follow her, but bent down again 
over her book with a deep sigh and with frowning 
brow. 
J^ Agiies came and looked over her shoulder. 

*? What is it, Katie ? can I be of any use ? 

" Oh, if you would,Agnes ! it is this tiresonike 
^ttle that is puzzling me* I can't understand it 
one bit ; and I want to get it right, for I don't 
wish to vex M, Verier, nor to se^i^he grave look 
that comes into his eyes when he saysi *ce ri est pas 
bien, mademoiselle.*** 

" No^ I should think not/* said Agnes, with a 
smile. " Mr. Verier is never angry ; but his re- 
proofs go all the deeper for that, I always think." 
And sitting down beside her, Agnes began to 
explain the difficulty that was troubling her. But 
just then Margaret put her head in at the door, 
with an impatient " Do come, Katie ! " So though 
Kate stayed for the end of Agnes's explanation, 
her attention was distracted, and she understood 
hardly any more at the end than at the beginning. 
"Thank you, Agnes," she said, rising hastily 
and closing the book. 

** Are you going, Katie ? had you not better 
finish the exercise first, while it is fresh in your 
memory ? " 

"Oh, I shall not forget ; there will be plenty 
of time afterwards, and Mar^ret is v^^$.v^s5«^" 
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bottom of the flieht of stairs leading i6 tJ^ school- 
room. 

" What a time you have been 1 "shie eicclaimed ; 
**I thought you were never coming." 

"Are yott sure Miss Ormond said we might 
play?" said Kate, rather hesitatingly; "I am 
afrsud it is almost too late. " 

"It is not too late for what I want to do. 
Come along." 

Margaret hurried her along the passage to the 
door of the back hall leading into the garden, and 
there, half hidden under the shadow of the trellis- 
work, stood a figure, who came forward and spoke 
as they approached, and resolved itself into Julia 
Rivers, one of the day bouders. 

" What a time you have been, Margaret I did 
not little Elsie give you my wee note? if she 
didn't, I will never trust her again." 

** Yes, she gave me it You said seven, and it 
is only five minutes past ; but I waited for Katie, 
you must blame her for the delay. What have 
yon to say, Julia! something very important, I 
suppose, to judge from your words, ' private con- 
ference.' " 

*' Something I could not exactly say with pry- 
ing eyes and ears about, you may be sure. Is 
Kate Leicester to be depended upon ? " she added, 
in an undertone. 

" Oh yes ; — you won't make any mischief, will 
you, Katie ! you'll keep a secret, I know, — for my 
sake, if for nothing else." 

** Of coui^e I will," answered Kate, eagerly ; 
for the spice of mysteiy aroused her curiosity. 
" I'll not tell anyone, whatever it is." 

** Very well ; remember you have promised. 
Now, Tulia, go on : I am dying to know what you 
mean." 

** 1 have brought your book back that you lent 
me," answered Julia, demurely.; "so don't say 
I was not as good as my word." 

Margaret flung the book impatiently on the 
seat in the porch. 

" As if that mattered ! it was not that which 
brought you here, Julia." 

"Not altogether," 

" Make hs^te and tell us, then ; or we shall be 
missed." 

"Well, then, you must know that this day 
fortnight will be my cousin Selvina Day's birth- 
day, and she always has a tremendously grand 
party ; and this year it is to be more splendid than 
ever, because she is to come regularly out then ; 
she will be eighteen, and she is Sie only child, you 
know, and they always make no end of a fuss 
over her." 

" But what has aU this to do with us, Julia ? I 
can't see it in the least" 

'^ Wait a bit, and you will. I am a bit of a 

favourite with her, and of course I am invited, 

and my brothers Fred and Hughie too ; and it 

will be awfully jolly, you may be sure. And as it 

if to Ire a special sort of one this year, Selina said 

^^'^ yesterday that I might bring one of my 



school-fellows, with me, and I have no doubt 
that might mean two if I liked. So what do you 
say, Maxgaret ? will you come ? " 

" Will I come 1 why, it would be the very 
thing I diould enjoy above all others ; only 
there's aunt Ormtond." 

"Ah, there's the difficulty." 

"I don't think Mrs. Ormond could object^" 
said Kate, " there could be no harm in it" 

" Of course there's no harm really, or I should 
never have proposed it ; but Mrs. Ormond would 
never allow it. If it had been to our house she 
might have taken it into consideration ; but to let 
you two go to a stranger's for one night, eyen 
though that stranger be my cousin, would be 
contrary to all order, 'don't you see, Katie ? " 

'* Then of course we cannot go," said Kate, 
decisively. 

" That does not at all follow," said Margaret; 

' it will be strange if I don't find some way to 

manage it when I have the chance. But there 



is another difficulty, Julia, that is ten times greater 
to my mind. I have not a dress that I could 
appear in." 

" Oh, I'll manage that for you ; leave tkat to 
me, and I'll see to it. I know a dressmaker who 
will be sure to get it done in that time,— if you 
will only fix what you would like it to be, 
Margaret. — Of course you are well provided for in 
that respect, Katie ? " 

" Yes," said Kate, with a little conscious pride; 
" I have a very pretty thin blue one, that will do 
very well, I think." 

" Oh, you are fortunate," answered Margaret 
" It is poor me that is always so shabby." 

After a little animated discussion, the girls 
decided that Margaret's dress must be a nice 
clear white muslin embroidered with black, and 
a broad black sash. 

"Where does your cousin live, Julia?" in- 
quired Kate. 

"In that laige white house at the far end of 
Derrington, nearest the town, with the pretty 
park-like grounds around it." 

« Oh, I know," said Margaret ; « I shall like 
to go there." 

** There will be splendid doings, I can tell you ; 
and such a supper 1 But I must run away home 
now, it is getting dark." 

** We had much better go straightforwardly to 
work," said Kate, as she ami Margaret went back 
to the school room ; " let us ask Mrs. Ormond at 



once. 



" I am sure I shall do no such thing ; there 
would be an end of it directly then, for I know 
quite well what her answer would be. You can 
do as you like, Katie." 

" Oh, I promised not to mention it, you know, 
unless you wished it, Margaret." 

** Well, we will wait and see ; there is plenty of 
time yet" 
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Chapter XIX.-^Frances Sb&le's FdAFErr. 



It Wanted less tlian half an Iipur to prayerrtime 
when Margaret and Kate returned to the school- 
ro6m, and Kate's exercise was still to >^ritew 
Marg^tt^t wanted her to put it off till to-morrow, 
but KJLU: knew that she would have plenty to dp 
then; she was behindhand with her music, and 
she would have to practise that ; and she felt that 
if the exercise was not finished before she went to 
bed, it would stand a very good chance of being 
unfinished when M. Verier called for it. So sh^ 
turned away from Margaret, and sat down at the 
side table before her books once more. 

But all Agnes's explanations had vanished from 
her memory ; the difficulty was there, more 
puzzling than ever: in vain she wrinkled he# 
brow over it, — she could not bring her whole 
attention to it ; and even if she had — if her 
thoughts had not wandered to Julia Rivers and 
her party— her task would have been equally 
hopeless. At last in despair she went to her 
shelf in the vain hope ox finding some book 
that would help her ; and there, at the top of 
her row of books lay an open exercise book. It was 
Frances Serle's, widi the identical lesson written 
out clear and full ; she had laid it there to dry, 
having mistaken Kate's shelf for her own, which 
was the one just above. 

It wanted barely ten minutes to prayer-time, 
and Kate was in such a strait, or perhaps she 
would not have done what she did ; however, she 
hardly gave herself time to think, but eagerly 
seized the book, and carrying it back with her to 
the table, copied out the exercise just as it was. 
She had only just finished, with flushed cheeks 
and inky fingers, when Mrs. Ormond entered the 
room, and Uie girls had to settle themselves for 
prayer. 

She hastily put away her things, and in the 
confusion the book she haid been copying from 
slipped down on to the floor unnoticed. And 
there Margaret found it when she looked round 
the schoolroom after the others had gone, to collect 
any stray property ; and it was with a smile of 
peculiar satisfaction that she saw Frances Serle's 
name upon the cover as she consigned it to the 
forfeit closet. 

** What can have become of my French exercise 
hook ?'' Frances exclaimed the next morning, as 
she stood before the bookshelf turning over all her 
books and throwing them on the floor. It was 
nearly half-past nine, the time for beginning les- 
sons ; and there was first the Scripture lesson, and 
then arithmetic ; and at half-past ten M. Verier 
came ; so Frances had not much time before her. 
** I am certain I put it away last night," she went 
on ; " some one must have walked off with it. 
I wish I could find out who ; they should repent 
it !" 

** If you put it there it will be there still, no 
doubt," said Agnes. "But I should advise you 
to put your b^ks on the shelf again, Frances; 



Mrs. Qnmood will be here, ii^ a few minutes, and 
she will not like to see the schoolroom untidy." 
"I don't car? I I can't help it M must find my 
cise book ; I can't go to M. Verier without it*' 



exerase 
<« 



Ask Margaret ; perhaps she has seen it. ' 

But Frances would not ask Margaret; and 
though Margaret knew perfectly well where the 
book was, she would not tell, her, and she could 
not give it her; for only Mrs. Ormond herself 
ever gave things out of the forfdt closet 

So Frances called little Elsie to her, and badeher 
replace the books on the shelf, while she turned 
over her music folio to see if by any chance it had 
got in there. She was still searching for it when 
the bell rang and Mrs^ Qrmond entered, and the 
Scripture lesson began. 

When M. Verier was announced, and the first 
class were told to go down to the library to him, 
Frances sprang up and began to search her shelf 
again. 

"What are you looking for, Frances?" Mrs. 
Ormond asked. 

** I am looking for ipy exercise book ; I put it 
here last night, and it is not here now." 

" Perhaps it has got into the forfeit closet ; let 
us see." 

"Oh no, I am sure it has not I I never have 
forfeits ** exclaimed Frances. 

Mrs. Ormond did not answer, but opened the 
door and produced the book." 

"You must not be so sure another time, 
Frances." 

But the cioud on Frances* brow darkened, and 
she did not offer to take the book. 

" I am sure I did not put it there." 

"No, of course not; but your carelessness 
caused it to be put there.— Where did you find 
this book, Margaret? Come and convince 
Frances Serle that she is m fault this time." 

" I found it just here," pcHnting to the place 
between the table and the form. 

"I did not leave it there," persisted Frances. 
"I remember perfectly well putting it on my 
shelf to dry. I would rather write it all oyer 
again in another book than pay the forfeit for 
this. I would indeed, please, Mrs. Ormond. I 
have not had a forfeit yet, and I don't want to 
have one;" and there was actually a tear in 
Frances* eye as she turned away. 

" Nonsense, child I don't be foolish. You must 
suffer the fruits of your carelessness as others have 
to do. Take your book, and don't keep M, 
Verier waiting. 

And Frances took it most unwillingly, muttering 
that some one was to blame, but she could not teU 
who. 

Kate had not been present during the discussion; 
she had been practising in the next room, and 
only entered in time to coMect her books and join 
the others on th>';ir way down-stairs; but she 
learnt how matters stood from a word or two that 
she caught from Frances at the library doA^ \ 
there was xvo Xixafc Vo ^<i ^t ^ac^ ^w^'^Ksas^ -^sss^^ 
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^ough, even if she had wished it, and Kate did 
not know if she did wish it, if she said auything she 
must confess all, and then what would become of 
lier ei^ertsise ? but her cheek flushed- and her hand 
tremU.ed «s she laid her book along with the rest 
on tjie^ taWe before M. Verier* 

'Agnei^ wa£ passed Without a&ult, and drew a 
Skiule of approbation from the master* Frances: 
Sez]^ ^had three glaring mistakes^ one in the 
very point that had puz^d Kate so viuch, and 
as Kftte listened she began to qiudce for her own. 

Anna Montgomery's, and Margaret's, and the 
twof day boarders' passed without much comment. 
KaCe-s Came last ; and with silent dread she came 
and stood by the master's elbow. ^ 

'' Here is the very same absurd mistake that 
Maden^iselle '^Serle made," he exclaimed in 
Frendi; '* How Could you so misunderstand the. 
rtild." 

And then he asked her one or two questk»s 
whith Kftte was not' able ' to ' answer^ Thinking 
she did not understand him, he repeated them ia 
Ins -brdk^n' English, • but with no better success. 

Glancingat her for amoolent something in the; 
'ex|)iressiofi of her face aroused bis suspicions. ' 

'* Pass me your book again for a moment,^ 
:MadiemoisedIe Serle." • t - , \ v . 

And silently he compared the '-two. They 
w^re word for word the same. ' He looked quickly 
from one to the other with his sharp eyes under 
their- bushy brows-. Fjrances was as unconcerned 
^as possible. Kate looked very conscious. - ' 

** Did you write this yourself? " <he asked« - ' 

Kate answered with a very low" Yes." • 

Katjwas rilent then j -but -Frances e3cdaip!ied, 
^* She had no help from ;kie> at any rate, Mon> 



-sieur. 



M. Verier said no more; " 4>ut ' scribbled 0. bad 
tnark at the end of Kate's exerciser dosed -'the 
l>ook, and bade the girls begin to reside 



NOT UNPROTECTED. 

fFrom the youmal of a Canadian Missionary.) 

I WENT to attend the sale of the effects of Mr. 

M , a respectable farmer, who had died at 

one of my out settlements a few r months before. 
He had left a widow, a very amiable and pious 
woman, and. three children, to mourn his loss. 
The lone .widow thought .toself, unequal to thp 
management of the large farm which her husband 
had occupied. She therefore took ^ cottage in 
the village where I lived, and was now selling 
everything off except a little furniture. 

After the sale was over I went into the house 
to see her. I congratulated her upon the. plan 
she had a(iopted,,and remarked that she .woulf'. 
be much mpre. comfortable, not only in being 
reliev^ (rom ■ the cares of a business she could 
not.be supposed to understand, but ii^ ^ feeling 
of security, which in her unprotected state, in that 
fone/y Jiouse, she could hardly en^Oy, 



"Oh no," she said, "not unprotected; far 
from it You forget," she continued, with a 
mournful smile, "that I am now under H^ 
especial protection of Him ' who cfxieth for th^ 
fatherless and the widow,' and I m^ ^vite con- 
fident that He will protect u^" '-...', \^- ' 
-And He did protect thenij and that.ypry nigh^t, 
toOy in a most extraoiTlinary and won(lQ^l Jnan-. 
ner.. The< farm house was a sol itary.p^f^^. there 
was not another within haJf a mile of^JjjU., Jhat 
night' &ere was a good deal of mone;^' 'in die 
house>. the proceeds of the sale. The moth^f^^^ 
hen thrj^ young children and a .maid^s^i^^t 
were the sole inmates. They had retired,tOi ^esl 
some time. The wind was howling fearfuUy|,aDd 
shook the. wooden house at every blast. , : 
4 This kept the poor mqther awake ; anq^^^c^ 
thougjitshe heard, in the p;auses of the tenij^ 
some strange aiid unusual noise, seemingly at ,Jtp 
back of the house.* While eagerly listening jp 
catch the sound again> she was startled by M 
violent barking of a dogj, apparently, in a rpo^n i^ 
the front of the house,, immediately ^})^e.a,th; ,^e 
bedcnfmber. . This» al^rme4 .h€jr{,^jilj,}|^9;!;e,j^as 
theyJbad no dog of their own. ^ , . , ' '; , '. 

She ^nwnediately. rose, and.gcdng^iQ^Jier maid*? 
room, awoke her, and they wept. down togetner. 
They first peeped into the roo^ w^iiere they had 
heaid the dog. It was moonlinjit,, ft least par- 
tially so, for the night was cloudy i; still it was 
light enough to distinguish objects^ altjiough tut 
faintly. They saw an immense. U^ck dog scratch- 
ing and jawing furiously, ai tiiedoor leading 
into the kitchen whence she thpught the noise s^e 
firs^heard had ;proce/5ded. . / ./^ , . ,, 
, She requested the servant, to open the dew 
which the dog was attacking &q violently. .,Th^ 
girl was a determined and resolute creature, de- 
void of fear, and she did so without' hesitation ; 
when the dog rushed out, and the widow isaw 
through the open door two men .at the. .kitchen 
window, which was open. The men. in^taptly 
retreated, and the dog leaped through the nfin- 
dow after them. A violent scuffle ensued, and 
it was evident, from the occasionjJ yelping of the 
noble animal,that he sometimes had the worst of it. 

The noise of the contest, however, gradually 

receded, till Mrs. M could hear only now and 

then a faint distant bark. The robbers, or per- 
haps murderers, had taken out a pane of glass, 
which had enabled them to undo the fastening 
of the window, when, but for the dog, they 
would doubtless haye accomplished their purpose. 
The mistress and maid got, a light, and secured 
the window as well as they could.. 

Then they dressed the^mselves, for to think of 
sleeping any more that night was 9ut of, the ques- 
tion. They had not, however, got downrstairs 
the second time before they heard their protector 
scratching at the outer door for admittance. They, 
immediately epened it, wheji he cafpe in wagging 
his bushy tail, and fawning upon each of them .in, 
turn, to be patted gnd praised fpr his prowess*. 
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1 stretched his huge bulk, at full length, 
he warm stove, closed his eyes, and went 



lext morning they gave him a breakfast 
g might have envied, after which nothing 
induce him to prolong his visit. He stood 
I impatiently at the door till it was 
, when he galloped off in a great hurry, 
y never saw him afterward, 
had never seen the dog before, nor did 
er know to whom he belonged. It was a 
agalar drpumfitance, and they could only 
; that he CMBe'With some stranger to the 
rhe. family lnoved^ the following day to 
:w cottage in the village ; and when my 
id ] oalled upon them, Mrs. M-^ — ^ re- 
me that, when I last saw her, she had 
: that they were not unprotected. 



BURIED TOWNS. 

7e me that ring, it is mine Alice ! 

Mabel eight or nine next birthday ? , 

ice, remembei: ! never quarrel with yoiir 

ve me that dart for DonaW. 
hel, you may come for a walk with me. 
>u shall have this card if Fred is willing, 
e went to the quarries and over the hills, 
ell, Sarah, are yoa coming to see me f < 
lave had a letter from Ernest, 
ire is some water for Dick, 
ong for D£^vid. tp come back. , 
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ED TOWNS IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES. ; 

ere were found in the den big hatchets and 

5. ■ J •• • ■ ■- ' 

me of the early Christians were sawn 

, by the orders 01 Nero. ^ 

: had a bandage of lint on his arin. 

land is a little west Of England. 

ey say that Carl is leaving for India. 

i says that a run delights him more than 

?• 

fry denied all knowledge of the, affair. 

e gardener says he smll have in a fresh 

•night. .. , , . .., 

either the event nor the result was antici- 

biey crossed to the fort on bridges formed 
I joined together*; ' '; sldfNE't w: 

, ■ ■ ■ ■ i I ■ ■ . « 

■I ■ « " > * ) r ' < ' ' ' I ■ . "I " , ■ 

^^ THE TRUANT. 

)ltelON 6t THE 'SiXTlr-B'IFTH PlcttjiB 

■ • sTORir; •■•■■•■ ■ ■■ ■■ "^ 

'iiy spripgLmpi^ng m the mcmtb, of May," 
^yxsoii, navincT his knaosacK ofbooks ,on his 
■ 'ayin 



" Why, Fred, what is the matter with you to- 
day ? " said John, coming up to him ; " are yoa ' 
not going to school ? ** continued he, catching bM 
of him by the arm. . • -^ ■ > • ^ . | 

**Not I," said Fred, wriggling^ and! trying to get . 
away from John's ^asp. ** I ain't gofng to sti.ck 
in that 'ere place th^s mom^ig, b^ing ma&^bQQk- 
wotm of. You majr if you l3^e, but' I be gpmg to 
enjoy mjrself." "And so saying he pulledTiimself 
away from John, and ran on as fast as he could in 
anomer direction, afraid lest he might be seen 
playing truant by other e^es than Jolm'S. ■ 

John looked after the idla boy with pity, and 
then the school bell just ringing for the children 
to assemble, he humed in and took his place, 
where he was always in time. . ^tffeanwhile w;e wiu 
leave John seated mdustriously at his books, an4, 
see what Fred did. ry • • - ^ ■,'... 

He ran home quickly, and quieuy ei^ferfng th0 
house so that no one might hearliim^ he snatched 
down his father's IQshing-rod, and finding s'dm6- 
thin? to bait it with, t«ras very soon by^ the side''6f 
araUier large pond.' There, look at the lazy boy, • 
his hat hall oft his head, standing on spnie stones 
at a little distance from the b^, ha(y^zig taken 
his shoes and stpp^g? .oflf;, there,k^ js,(;5^atching 
the line floating ^bout in tne Sj^ream, ^pa^ waitmg 
for a little fish ito con)e by and ^gi5^^,,the oaJK^. . 





^yinghis Iqiap^acko/^ book's, on 
id toying wisned his mother jgopd'mq 
mt Ibr s^pol. He ^lad just reached the 



mpm- 

idth< 

, when he 



finds it rather dull aU bv himself. 

In a small farmyard close bytherets the seirvant- 
girl Betsy milking the coyfs. He will go and talk 
to her. .... . .., 

"Good morning, 9ejtsy,"say$.,h.e.coniingnm:tQ_^ 
her. " How bu5y:yQU are Ir" ,, „ , , ,. , .. . , | .7* 

" Good mormng^%^;^.l)wt M^yf i? jit Mj^k , 
not at school ? 

^ ^' Ah r truly, biifjft ^wffijs T)^'ei Ipixicii^ a, "[ 
mdming to sit poked up thfere, so Ibe'es going to 
enjoy myself instead'. .w6h't Vecoine' Mid play ^ 
with me?" ' '•' =— ■• : . ^ ^ 

"I have tooinuch tb do;'* said th^ ind'ustrJouSi * 
girl, "and if you are only coming to idle here 
you'd better be gonei I don't want you-; but I 
advise you to go to school, ah4 not waste ^y mpie 
time," and so spying, away walks Betsy» ..: ■ 

Fred saunters along by the w«o^ide peering into ' 
the hedges for birds* nests., . ^ . 

"AhT there's one," exclainiedlie, suddenly, ''i^ 
onlv I could reach it." He triedj but he was a ' 
little fellow, and the liest wa^ vety high up. 
Lodkinig round the field'h^ suddenly spies William , 



it for me ? " . . 

; j;Williani looked, up .astonished. ?*.Why« Ff ed. . 
aVen t you at school? On ! I see," as he glanced . 
4t iFred's downcast face, /* playing tpianF, No* 
I have no time tb'Svdste 8ver birds* ne^s, ^nd 
bcMdes, f red, you 'mtist kftbW that it is veiy wfonigf 
and Vwy ciiiel4o rob the'^poOr birds Of their 
homes. Yoifc'd ' better be a go6d boy 'and jgo to 
f the National Sdhool^f't'-^r when he school.**^' ^^ ' '^ ; _■,'."' 

^f his ^eboolfellowslpokixig idle and-dis- Away walked Fred, thoroughly disgusted ^th * 
Hi standing- outside. ■ • • . ^ .J William^ himself^ a^^^eK«x^bnli^^«aa«^^\v«cl!M£e^ 
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the village be mw the blocksmith'i 
wn aba&uf hones. Here he stop- 
ped for • Dttle while watching him, 
bnt Enddenly something an the op- 
pcmt'e side or the road attracted his 
attention. There was Dick, the vil- 
lage bill poster, putting up a placard 
upon which was written that in the 
following week there would be a 
grand eotettainincnt given to all the 
viUaee sdiool children in honour of 
Squu« Robsou' s eldest son having 
just attained his ttrenty-liist year. 
Fred walked up to this, but as be 
only knew his letters, thoagh he 
was ten years old, he could gain no 
inTormation. He timidly asked Dick 
what it was all about. 

" What, a rai»t fellow like yon 
not knowing how to read! The 
sooner yon go to school and learn 
the butter, instead of lounging about 
like this.'^ 



xdiooL Every one seemed dis- 
agreeable to bun this morning. He 
wanted some one to play with him. 
Suddenly a bright thoudit struck 
him. His little cousin Lizzie, of 
whom he was very fond, was always 
leady and glad to see him and play 
with him after school hours. He 
would go to her now. He ran into 
her house, and found her rocking 
the baby to sleep. She looked up 
astonished to see Fred so early ; 
and when he asked her to leave th( 
baby and play with him, she told 
him certain!/ not, and seemed quite 
annojed to think tbnt he should do 
Eoch a thing as stop away from 



ra^. To think that fiis dear little 
coQun Lizzie should be vexed with 
him, this was really more than he 
coDld bear ; so sitting down on a 
door-step be put his face in his 
hands and wept bitterly. Oh ! how 
much he wished that he liad 
played truant 1 he felt so m 
able. 

But this day was a verv nseliil 
lesson to Fred m after life ; he never 
forgot it. The next morning he 
went to school like a good boy ; and 
if we may pass over the events of ' 
' few years we see him occapying - 
very promineot place in society ; and 
if ever in badness he felt at all 
inclined to be indolent, he thonght 
of the day when be was a boy and 
jd^edtmant. 

UMaUETILLE C. (IT). 
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[an opportuke visit.] 



MARCH WINDS AND MAY 
FLOWERS. 

^HAPTBK XVII.— Uncle Richard's Pbesbnt. 
' A FAKCBL (tame?" cried Effie, as the caiiieHE 
irt stopped at the door one morning, and the 
ert minute Jane brought in a parcel, aeatly tied 
p in brown paper, uid addressed to Miss Effie 
lamngton. " What can il be ? and who can have 
ait it ? " 

Effie lamed it over and orer, bat there was no 
<K to the i»y«ei7, and the bandwridng was 
xaxige to her. 



" Undo the string, my dear, and you will soon 
iod out where it comes from," said aunt Fhillis, 
who never wasted her lime in idle guesses. 

Effie's eageis lingers soon nnbstened the knots 
— cutting them was never allowed in her aunt's 
presence,— and lo and behold ! there was an 
elegant rosewood wiiting-desk, with ERie's intiols 
engraved on the outside. There was not anj 
note, only a. strip of paper containing these words : 
"A gift toakind, self-denying lillle girl, from her 
uncle Richard." 

" Oh, auntie, isn't It beautiful ? just what I Itave 
so long wanted ! But what ever does uncle 
Kichaid mean?" she added as she read the above 
sentence. 

"HemcBiA'^WL,\its»,Ts\m.^V<^V * 
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" Yes, but wliat makes him say it ? Why does 
he call me kind and self-denying? I have not 
done anything for him." 

" Not for J/Vw, Effie. H6 thinks it was so kind 
of you to help Julius.*' 

"But, aunt, that is nothing to praise inc for. 
Of course I should help Julias if I could. I was 
only too glad to be able to dd so.*' 

** I know you wefre,' dear. And /am gUd your 
uncle' has given you such a nfce clesk, Effie." 

" So am I, aunt," she said as she eagerly exa- 
mined it, and pointed out^lJl its perfections as 



Chapter XVIII.— Effie is just in Time. 

Effie had' been so busy in one way and another, 
that she had he!ver found time to pay a visit to old 
Betty Simpson s daughter. Indeed, she had 
almost forgbttisft her, xS^ii haj^^ing to meet one 
day with her box of cfbchet paittems, she was re- 
minded of her promise to leiid) or give the last 
one to the piJeJi- girl. ' On mentioning it to her 
grandmother*, she and the old lady had a cons&lta- 
tidn together, and decided that the next time Jane 



fast as she disdbvered them. ^'He is a dear, giwW : ^ent into the town on an errand, Effie should go 



old uncle, and I must write directly and thank 
him." 

And when Effife had sho'Wli* grandmamma her 
present, ISifld'histd received' 'Her cfongratuktions 
about it,sheSftt downat hcr<!e'«k, tbok a fancy 
sheet of paper from one of its'tbmpartments, and, 
after sotne th<«ight; \frrdte, with "het very best pen, 
the forio^ving letter i— ^ ' ' 

** Dear UNCtBJ?— I am sure I havt hot d6ne 
anything to desferire such a lovely present as you 
have sent me to-day. But I am so intich obliged ' 
to you for it.^ I cannot tell you hiow delightea I 
was when ^u&did this^parcel. I had^ot the feast 
idea what a ft'iSa'jStire^there was iiisidie it I liaVe 



been longing* thfe l3*e'*two years 'fc^ a deSk, btit ^ ffty^^feter of that whft a^ht WtHis -"flil^Hhe 



never hoped t&hi^iio splendM^* otte ^^his.' 
Accept, dearest unolef'^the warm' Itove and grate- 
ful thanks of your haj)|iy littK niede, • 

- - ■ "EfI^ie." 

Geortre* wks ratheir l5n"\rtdtis x^hen^ he saw the 



with her as* fir as old Betty's cot^e, and istay 
there with Aiime until the servant returned and 
called for her. ^ * - 

** And I may take something 'fbr'1f»ei|f§toid- 
mamma, majiil't I ? some tea and <l^^r,- or 
whatever ycni cart spate for her. ■' Tli eji ^ie not 
very well off,' I think, though old Belt^/>works 
very hard, aiM Annie does all sh4?-^*<ialt She 
said- • she* could 5carcdy"mak<*h&th efld* meet 
sometimes ** ■'■>*.. >f^.' 

' " Yim must ask aunt Phillis what will Ifebest 
for them," said grandmamma. **Her chitfity 
puriefe'ttot very full just now, bui'&e will net let 
you ^ etttpty-hahded;" ' '■• ^> ^ 



^mdner. ** With all ^%f ^folrthaK^N Siid old- 
'ia5hidned'->;<rays she had a heart that was ^r larger 
*than her means, and wbuldi gladly have %d'g)lied 
the wants of every poor person in the nei^froour- 
hood. And it was astoni^in]|'what a grelkt^deal 



desk, and read his un€fe'siltessagek)Effid' He had of good she did with the'-liftle stock of tUney. 



not heard^ottyth^ng alKHit: Efire lefidfrrg money to 
Julius, jjfefeh^ had now to b^ told of it in order to 
explaiirK^i^ the desk was given to his cousin. 

" |te 'iKe Tincle Richara I " he said, in a dis- 
satisSipliWe, " he always does such queer things. 



She always laid it out to the best advantage; And 
every scrap not used in the family was turned to 
some account 5 broth and jelly was manu&ctured 
out of bones and pieces that many persons would 
have thrown away ; and a little spare milk, with 



Why idtouM Effie have a nice desk for merely; the addition of some sago and tapioca and an 



lending Julius two sovereigns which he soon 
returned to her? I dcn't see a bit of sense in 
it" 

"Neither do I," said Effie. "It is aU uncle 
Richard's kindnesjk But it's a lovdy desk, 
George." 

"Yes, but you had no more right to it than I 
had. And it would have exactly suited md, Vm 
in terrible need of something to keep my papers 
in." .;■■;'' 

" r wish I could make two desks out of oiie," 
said Effie. 

"Wouldn't I have -lent Julius the money if I 
had known what was to come of it ! " said 
George. 

"I don't think you liad got it to lend," said 
aunt Phillis. • ; 

"That's true enough. I had spent .all mine, 
except a smooth fflxpence. But Effie's always in 
luck's way." .. '" - 

George had yet to learn that the expectation of 

getting something by it is a very poor motive foi: 

wiioffa kir.d actioa^ 



egg, was soon transformed into a light pudding for 
an invalid. 

Aunt Phillis was quite willing to fill a small 
basket for old Betty. She had heard, through 
one of her weekly pensioners, a favourable account 
of the old woman and her daughter, and had her- 
self meant to call upon them. She was pleased 
that Effie was disposed to do so» She thought it 
was well that children should early be accustomed 
ito feel for and to help "the po<h:'afoxmd them. 

So some~tea and siigar, 'a small packet of snoip' 
root, two or three slices of ham of her own curing, 
and a loaf of home-made bread, were put into the 
basket ; and grandmamma sent a pair of thick 
woollen ittit^ sh^ hakl* knitted, whicfa^ she ^se^-^ 
Would keep the old woman's hands and wrists 
wann. And sfie alsd cliose ou^ of her store a. Tew 
riice little boolcs that would be interesting for' her 
daughter to I'ead to Kef in the evenings. 
: It was a cold aftem6oh wheii Effife seit bfffoip 
{Primrose Gardens ; but she did not mind the cold 
k bit, her errand was such an agreeable one^ 
Effie was as wdl pkased to Ckll bn'Ahiiie Simpspd, 
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aad to C9JTy somiethiiig nice for her and her mother^ 
as she would have been to accompaay aunt PlnUis 
to any of their friends' houses to tea. 

Frimioise X^aiidens>:was;'at.8Qi]^ distance fKom 
giaDdmamina's oottage^i.-oiltiit^as in.a poor -neigh- 
bourhood, and two'ofcithin^ bf. th&:streets they 
passed through were noisy and dirty, but the'^row 
j»f dwellings in which i M BeUi^uliydSi , iaoed a 
field, and had a clean, .tidy dppearancei;. .* Peihaps 
in fprmer days the V gardens> " might hsiv« been 
vorthy of the name ;. now a bit. two yards square 
was the extent of their size ; but old Betty's was 
^jiedt little spot, bordered with* box -edging and 
containing A few primrose roots, which,, no doubts 
bore flowers in the spring-time. Her house was 
small,' and veryold. J twwas detached from the 
others, and. had a wide, narrow window, in which 
Veie displayed some oranges, nuts, and apples, that 
offered great temptations to her childish customers. 

Jane gave the basket, to. the little girl, and left 
her at. old Betty's door, wJiile she walked- on 
towards . the. shop. tO: purchase the things aunt 
£hiUis sent her for., k. . .. > . 

^ffieJeneckedAiithednof, lint «o. one answered 
itiM Presently. she knpcked again,, and alter .waiting 
patiently for some time».without gaining, any atten- 
tun, sliei began* to: conclude Annie must be out. 
She; thought: she would ju^t tzy the door, to see 
wshtther it was.fsistened, before tumuig nway; and 
on pressing the latch, it yielded at once to her^ 
tonch,. . She .stepped rinade, but was quite unpre- 
pared for the sight which' met her gaz&- i 

A bright fire was burning in the little grate, .and 

dose to- it in an c^mm^chair, propped up by pil- 

Iqss, ma& iold i^etty's daughter^ . ^ Her eyes . were> 

shiit,.and she was .apparency fastasleep^ - 3ut, to 

Sffidfs^CHTory shCitsaw-.that Annie^s dareas^was on 

£re». fiRorfunatelyhec. dress W£yB.'no^ cotton, or 

sbewottld have. been. lAiaJblaze; it.. .was of some 

thick material which & little resisted the ravages 

of the flames ;• but it was steadily burning, and 

bdnot'Effie entered at that moment, it is impos* 

sible to tell what the consequences would have 

heen. The opening and shutting of the door 

QMst likely aroused the sleeping girl; for she 

opened her eyes with a sudden start; and half 

bewildered by^ the awaking, by the burning smell, 

and the sensation of heat which she felt, she gave 

a faint scream, and. looked, perfectly terrified. 

Had she been alone,- her > want of presence^ of 

nund might-have cost ..her *hec dife; but Effie,- 

though scarcely less texrified than hersdf^ sprang 

instantly fosTwards^/' and seizings the breadth of 

carpet which did duty as a hearth-rug, threw it 

rowad Annie,i so as to extmguish tihe flames. 

" Nevee .mind ; it will soon be out, *l . s^e said,- 
iA. a trembling ▼o^ce which betrayed her own agi- 
tation;. .. . • . . .. . ...L , . • ', ......■.', 

A]id$,:thanks to., her promptitude, -the dangec 
was arrested, and- nomore harm, was . done than. 



the damage to .Ann ief s nearly wom-^ut skirt, s u [crochet stitch. " 

•What;a good- thing it was diatEffieremembeied 
the oft-repeated instructions aunt iPhiUis < had 



given' > them- iii'< -case bf tfire, and tbiit she had 
auflkrent self^cdntrol to can<y thent' d«t^ iif practice ! 
Solne grown-up peisons, if tiie^ had been in £ffie*s 
place, would have run out again, leaving the door 
open behind di^,^^ soon as they^percei<ved what 
was <fhe' matter,'- 'and Would haV6 called 'loudly for 
assistance! The current of air- caused t^-the open 
door would have landed the flamiip^ andb^Ore any- 
body could have beear brou^t from'the^adjoining 
cott^s poor Annie's coocStiont uiight have been 
hopeless." • *-' .wtw .• , 1 • . 

As it was, she was not at all hurt ; only 
frightened, and & little^nt from tbe shock. A j ug 
of cold water stood' on Uie table; iand^iBflie poured 
some into a cup, and gave it her to drink. She 
was better after swallowing it, and- able to tell 
Effie how the accklent had occiured; or rather, 
how she supposed it had begun, for she did not 
really know much more about it than Eflie did. 

It was one of Annie's " bad days ;" she had 
passed^ restless atid almost sleepless night, and 
had got up with a severe headache and a pain in 
4II her limbs. Feeling very chilly she had drawn 
her chair closer tbani^u^ to thefire ; the warmth 
gradually soothed her, and unconsciously she 
^11. asleep. Unnotiaed by her, the lower part of 
her dress hung a little over the low fender, a hot 
cinder, falling: out of the grate^ had apparently 
dropped on her skirt,: and being left to do as it 
liked, had set it on Are. 

" What would have become of me if it had not 
been for ykxi?'' said Annie, shuddering^ ''But 
how was it you came in? You could not have 
seen anything from outside." 

". Oh no ; I tapped at the door, and as nobody 
opened it nor spoke, I tried the handle, and the 
minute- I'Jwas inside I saw your dresswas burning. 
I knew, that Jsomethang woollen thrown over it was 
the best 'Way of putting it out, and so I caught up 
the piece of carpet and squeezed it round you." 
: ' * I can never thank you enough/ miss,*' said 
Annie, earnestly. 

** Don't thank me, please," said Effie. **I think 
God sent me just when you wanted me. I am so 
glad He did. Grandmamma says He always 
watches over those who trust in Him." 

"Would you mind my asking who is your 
grandmamma, miss ? I do not seem to recollect 
you.' 

"You have never seen me before," said Efiie, 
smiling. " My grandnxamma's name is Mrs. 
Leifhton, and we live in Percy Terrace, biit I 
don^t SBppose you know anything about us ; im- 
less your mother has told you that one very wet 
day) some weeks since, she let me ride home in 
her cart^ because I had sprained my foot in run- 
ning downhill?'* 

<" To be sure she has, miss ; I recollect it per- 
fectly well ; and she said you were so kind as to 
promise! to call someday, smd teach me a new 



" And I dare say you thought I never meant to 
keep -my promise; But I wa& uaah\A ^ ^^SZs. 
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lor some time on aooomit of tbe Bpnan, and then 
my coosin was at home poorly, and we were very 
busy ; : baU to^y; I made np my imind that- 1 
Vfouid come.** 

*' I am very thankful for it, miss." 

« So am V' said Effie. ^' Isn't it xdce that I 
should be let come at tlie very minttte you n^'sd 
me ? But "won't yoii change your dreSs ? " 

** 1 have not another, miss, excepting a cotton 
one, and that is rough dried, and too thin for the 
cold weather. This will hot hurt me now." 

"Butitissobiimtr" 

** There are some old pieces like it, miss, and 
I can patch it very weU by and by.'* 

Effie took up her basket. " Grandmamma and 
aunt have sent a little tea and sugar for your 
mother,'' she said^ as she emptied its contents 
on the table, 

Annie's &ce brightened. 

" We are very much obliged to you and your 
grandmamma," she said, gratefully. "Mother 
vn/l be pleased, for business has been so slack 
this last week or two, and food is so dear that we 
are a little bit pinched at present." 

Annie did not add that their tea that day had 
been made from yesterday's leaves, and that dry 
bread, just sufficient for old Betty's breakfast, 
with a morsel of cheese, was all their cupboard 
had contained. She had felt glad that her own 
headache had taken from her the ability, and even 
the wish to eat anything that morning. 

The warm knitted cuffs were displayed and 
admired, and Effie was about to produce her 
crochet pattern, when she caught a glimpse 
through the window of Jane's blade bonnet and 
shawl. 

** Oh, here is our servant come for me," she 
said, '* so I must not stay any longer to-day ; but 
I will come again very soon, and show 3rou how 
to work the new stitch 1 " 

"Thank you very much, miss. And please 
give our duty to your grandmamma, and say how 
obliged we are for all her kindness." 



Chapter XIX.— Tea and Shrimps. 

What an exciting story Effie had to tell as soon 
as she was outside old Betty's cottage ! For of 
course Jane was the first to hear of that morn- 
ing's a^entures. It was impossible for Effie to 
be silent about them until she reached honie. 

Not that Effie made a boast of what she had 
done to either Jane, or to her aunt and her grand- 
mother. She was a simple, unaffected child, 
and her chief feeling was one of gratitude tb God 
for sending her on an errand of mercy to one of 
His poor people. Still, to a little girl who led 
so quiet a life as Effie's was, there was something 
eventful, if not romantic in her saving a poor 
girl from being perhaps badly burnt, and Effie 
may be excused if her tongue ran on more glibly 
than usual in spesJcing about herself. 

"It is nearly as good as a story in a book. 



aimt Phillis," die said, as she paused, rather for 
want of breath than lor want of inor^ to say. 

"And yon are to be the heroine of it, I sop- 
pose,"' replied Aunt Pbillis, with a mixtuie of 
sarcasm and good humour. ^^Will yon have it 
printed, Effie^ with yomr photograph for a frontis- 
piece?" 

" Yes, if yoa promise to buy them all, auntie^ 
at half a crown each," answered Effie, gaily. 

But nevertheless her aunt's suggestion troubled 
her a little, and when aunt Phillis left the room, 
and Effie sat down on a stoOl at her grandmother's 
feet, as she leaned her head on granny's knee^ 
any snarp-sighted individual might have seea a 
pair of tearful little eyes there. 

Grandmamma had not her spectacles on, . so 
this passing trouble was perhaps invisible to her; 
but she stroked Effie's hair with her hand and said 
tenderly, — 

"Is it not a joy, darling, to know that God 
writes all our little kindnesses in His book? He 
notices them all, or else he could not say, 'Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these My little ones, ye have done it unto Me.'" 

'*But little tiny things, grandma, seem too 
small for Him to care about." 

"A cup of cold water, what can be of less 
value than that ? and yet it is a gift that brings its 
own reward with it What a loving Master He is 
to serve, Effie." 

Effie's face was full of sunshine again, and she 
thought that nobody in the world talked as nicely 
as grand mamma. 

Effie told aunt Phillis about the scanty condition 
of Annie's wardrobe. It was very plain that 
she wanted another dress. Aunt Phillis Could 
not affi>rd to buy her a new one ; but she took 
an old one out of her drawers, a warm plaid, that 
had been turned and cleaned and shortened, until 
it was really too shabby even for mornings. Cat 
a garment that was too shabby for Miss Leighton 
in Percy Crescent would do very nicely for Annie 
Simpson in Primrose Gardens. So it wasvreU 
brushed, mended in one or two places, and packed 
into a neat parcel, which Jane carried to the old 
market-woman's daughter. Effie went with her 
again. She was eager to teach Annie the new 
crochet stitch ; and she also had the pleasure of 
giving her an order for some pretty mats. There 
was to be a bazaar held shortly in aid of the 
erection of some new schoolrooms belonging to 
the church which the Leightons attended ; and 
aunt Phillis had promised some contributions to 
a friend's stall. 

" If I pay Annie for making the mats I send 
to the sale," she said, "itwul be killing two 
birds with one stone I I hate bazaars ; there is 
so much show, and gossiping, and petty jealou- 
sies connected with them ;' but there, one must 
not expect perfection in this world, I suppose ; 
and as I was foolish enough to say that I would 
contribute something to Mrs. Evelyn's stall, I am 
bound to do it this time." 
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Effie did not at all understand her aunt V 
reasonings on the subject ; it b doubtful whether 
ihey were very intelligible even to the mind of the 
spMker ; but the little girl was very glad there 
was going to be a bazsuur, because it would be 
the means of putting a few extra shillings in Annie 
Simpson's pocket. 

Old Betty was at home this time. Both she 
and Annie were much pleased with the plaid 
gown, and said it must be kept for Sundajrs and 
holidays. 

** Though it's not many holidays we can have, 
miss," said old Betty, *^ and we don't want them 
either. If Annie'is pretty well, and has got some 
work to do, she's as contented as the day is long ; 
and I'm generally tired enough when I comes 
from market to be thankful to sit and rest myself 
a bit, and then go to bed. Folks did not run 
gadding about when I was a girl, as they does 
now, and they were none the worse off as I can 



n 



see. 

But the next visit Effie paid to old Betty was 
to invite her and Annie to a tea, aunt Phillis 
was about to give to some poor women who at- 
tended a small reading and working meeting held 
for their benefit ; and the invitation was itadily 
accepted. And of all who were present on that 
occasion I believe no one enjoyed the shrimps, 
and bread and butter and cake, and the magic 
lantern, and the friendly speeches, more thoroughly 
than the old market-woman. The wrinkled, 
withered-apple looking fiice, beamed all over with 
intense satisfaction ; and her hearty thanks to 
aimt Phillis when the entertainment was over 
revealed the state of her feelings. 

And yet old Betty did not care about holidays I 

Well, well, we are all of us inconsistent at times. 
Christmas was drawing near, at least near enoup^h 
to kindle thoughts of its approach, and to excite 
preparations for its arrival. Aunt Phillis began 
to speak of stoning raisins and making mince- 
meat. George talked conceitedly of expected 
prizes. Effie and grandmamma were busy about 
little gifb for everybody. 

And Julius was looking forward to Ais holiday. 
He, of course, was too grand to care for plum 
padding, and almonds and raisins — though he 
always ate a fair share of the good things, — but 
he was fond of his home, and was not yet spoiled 
ibr its simple festivities. 

It was just at this time that George one after- 
noon was not home from school at tea-time. They 
waited and waited, and at last began without 
him. 

Tea was nearly over when he returned, and he 
came into the room in such an excited manner, 
and with such an indignant expression on his 
countenance, that all wondered what had hap- 
pened. 



CHILDREN A HUNDRED YEARS 

AGO. 

Would you like to know something of the life 
and habits of children who lived nearly a century 
ago? Here are some recollections written by an 
old lady who has been dead about ten years. 

My recollections are chiefly of Ix)ndon, my 
father being in a great wholesale and retail busi- 
ness in one of the best streets of the city. He 
was the ]rounger son of a country gentleman, poor, 
but of good family, and having an education 
better than common, stood high in his class. 
Being a weakly infant, unable to bear the closeness 
of London, I was sent out to nurse, with an elder 
sister, at Islington, then a rural village; for in 
those days, till a man in trade became wealthy 
and took a younger partner he always lived at his 
shop; he had ususilly apprentices living in his 
house, and his wife, who, besides attending to 
domestic affairs, assisted him behind the counter 
or in the counting-house, was much too important 
a person in the family to be spared to go into the 
country with every child whose heuth might 
happen to require it. Thus we early lost the 
caresses of a mother. Nor was there any very 
extraordinary attention paid to us by our nurse ; 
she treated us, however, pretty much like her own 
children, and like them we scrambled through. 
Domestic instruction was out of the question with 
parents so fully occupied ; governesses were then 
unknown, except perhaps in some families of very 
high rank. And after quitting our nurse, my 
sister and I were quickly sent off to a London 
boarding school. 

Our worthy governess chiefly professed in her 
own words, ''to taring up young women in the 
fear of God and in neatness ; '' but some few other 
branches of knowledge were also taught, or at 
least attempted. We had a French teaoier, with 
whom we read a little of "Gil Bias," an odd 
school book for girls, but it supplied us with a con- 
siderable number of familiar phrases, which we 
patched together as well as we could, to make 
up the school jargon which we were compelled to 
use under the name of French. We read a little 
English, learned a little arithmetic^ and to write. 
Some were taught the Italian hand, a long narrow 
delicate character, slowly traced with a crow quill, 
and appropriated to women ; others the "round 
hand, which succeeded it, and which I will take 
the liberty to remark was at least more legible 
than the running scribble of modem young ladies. 
That we were all made expert with our needles 
you may be sure, for at that time plain work was 
a woman's chief employment, and fine works were 
her principal amusement. 

Music and drawing were not so much as thought 
of for us. I think there were in my time about 
four or five of the richeslt ^twi \siQfiX&&Msoa&3^ ^ 
1 OUT young \ad\es ^\io Xoc>>k. «. Srw Vsaotw^ wi. ^^ 
'spinet, and a\>o\jX as laasi^ ^^^ ^"^^ ^sswxA.<^ ^ 
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very little drawing in very bad taste ; but the 
pAEtots of the rest of us woul4 have thought it 
not only extravagance, but presumption, to give 
such showy and expensive accomplishments to 
girls destined for good housewives. 

We all learned to dance, however, both minuets 
and country dances, and I well remember that 
before our grand annual exhibition at the master's 
ball, such of us as nature had not favoured with 
the hjgh forehead, then esteemed a beauty, were 
o]}liged to submit to the application of a strip of 
pitch plaster round the edges of the hair, by means 
of which it was torn up by the roots ! 

Does this astonish you? Oh, we had other 
penances to undergo, unknown, I believe, to the 
damsels of these happier days. There were back- 
boards, iron collars, stocks for the feet, and a 
frightful kind of neck swing in which we were 
suspended every morning while one of the teachers 
W^ lacing our stays, and which contrivanoes 
were intended and imagined to improve the figure 
and the air. Nothing was thought so awkward and 
vulgar as anything approaching to a stoop. " Hokl 
up your head I hold up your head, miss ! " was 
the constant cry. A wonder an^ of us kept our 
health ; we had very little exercise of any kind, 
were tight-laced in very stiff stays, not sufficiently 
wangled in winter, and both coarsely and sparely 
fed. The only advantage we enjoyed over modem 
young ladies — but this is perhaps an important one 
— was in not having our faculties overstrained by 
too many lessons in too great a variety of pursuits. 

I was released from my school at about fourteen, 
and glad enough, I assure you. By this time my 
father ^1^4 become a man of considerable property. 
He liad quitted the house of business for Blooms- ; 
hvaj^ Square^then accounted a very genteel locality, 
and set up his carriage. He had purchased a 
small estate about forty miles from London, and 
we divided the year between totniand country, but 
I do hot suppose, you would have much relished 
our way of life in either. 

In the first place} the journey from one to the 
other was not performed quite with modem ease 
and rapidity, although we travelled with post- 
horses, we generally found it necessary to sleep 
on the road. We always did so, at least, when 
we went to keep our Christmas in the country. 
Finchley Common, which lay in our way, was a 
track over which nobody then ventured to travel 
in the dark ; and even at noon day the appear- 
ance of a horseman traveller caused us some pal- 
pitations. The by-roads were formidably bad, 
and even the great North road was crossed in four 
or five p'aces by streams over which there were 
no bridges, and which in times of flood it 
was somewhat dangerous to pass. In one place 
we had to pass close under a gibbet on which 
the body of a murderer was hung in chains. 

When at length we were arrived, the Christ- 
mas logs hardly sufficed tolerably to warm the 
windy od mansion, with its rattling casements, 
and ^oors scantily carpeted. 



' Neighbours we 'had very few, and the annual 
dinner or tea visits which we paid werefonnal 
and dull 

We had but a small assortment of books of 
any kind, and no new ones. 

You may Wonder how we continued to fill ap 
our time, but there was no great difficulty in 
that. Our own sewing included a vast dead of 
laborious flourishing upon cambric, gaaze, and cat* 
gut ; we had all the shirts to make for my £ither 
and the boys ; we had all the pastry and sWeets 
to make, besides 1 good deal of exercise in pot- 
ting, pickling, preserving, and wine-making. At 
washmg-times we were required to assist in 
hanging out the linen, folding, clear-starchiqg, 
and ironing. As these acts were then regarded 
as an essential part of female education, and as 
all our neighbours spent their time in the same 
occupations, we never regarded these things as 
hardships. 

Still it was a life of little variety, or what in 
modem phrase is called excitement. I confess I 
should have liked at least to make the tour, of 
the county, but excursions of this kind were not 
much the &shion. We did, however, sometimes 
pay visits to relatives at a distance, which we en- 
joyed with a zest only known, I believe, to those 
whose pleasures come but seldom. ' 

The chief drawback of our social enjoyinents 
was the stiff and really barbarous ceremonial 
which then accompanied our most trivial actions. 
As we young people were kept in so much ave 
and 'subjection by our elders, we were generally 
very bashful, or awkward if you like to say, to a 
d^;ree of which, it is my private opinion, no yowig 
lady in these days can form' an idea. Just 
imagine what it was, in the midst of a tonal 
dinner to call for beer, and oh receiving it from the 
servant in a cup or glass, to have to look round 
the table and wish a ' ' good health'* to everybody in 
turn ! Each person, on being addressed, would lay 
down his knife and fork while he returned the 
compliment. I have often sat almost choking 
with thirst, unable to summon courage for tiie 
operation of drinking. I remember seeing an 
awkward girl surprised by the coining near her 
of a "health" as she was in the act of piddng 
the leg-bone of a fowl with her teeth— another 
graceful practice of that day — who suddenly 
dropped both her hands, and sat quite still with 
the bone across her mouth. 

Let me now describe our town life. We we« 
here exempted from a part of our household 
business, and a few more diversions fell in oar 
way. But the ordinary style of vi-iting was dull 
enough. Morning calls were not much the 
fashion, but after what would now be called a 
very early dinner, the. custom was to drive to the 
house of some acquaintance, and sit perhaps half 
an hour, then to another and another, contriv- 
ing to reach by tea-time some lady whose visiting 
yda.7 it was. With her you perhaps found some 
xYisil-^oiwv ■'pto^V ^sseovNA^"^ ^svd either a '•pool" 
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or it "rubber" was made up, or the visit was 
spen.t sitting in a form^ circle where, as Cowper 
says : — 

" * Ves, ma'am,* and * No ma'am,' uttered softly, 
show 
1 - v'ry five minutes how, the. mvmtes go.!* . 

Well-bred case was then very* rare indeed ; in 
fact, it was scarcely known except in very high 
life ; the middle classes might be said to be mere 
banners in thd arts of social entertainments. 

The fashions in dress, could you now see them, 
woold be thought barbarous. Young ladies 
irore powdered and frizzled wigs. There were 
much fewer changes of apparel. It was not 
every year that we bought a new best gown. 
• Young womeu in our station of life would* buy 
<mc year a rich silk gown and petticoat, called a 
tak of dothes, whidi would cost five pounds or 
more, and the next year they would content them- 
mIvcs with a slighter one, less trimmed, \ and 
without a skirt of the same, which was called a 
night-gown. 

The modem fashion of lounging on sofas would 
have shocked us much in my young days. We 
had then no sofas. When people were rftajly ill 
they went into their own rooms and liay down on 
the bed. When they were well, they took' the 
trouble to sit upright on their chairs. And even 
now, old as I am, I am no friend to lollopii^, as I 
call it. I was bi'ought up in no habits of self- 
indulgence, and in that respect I do think that 
former days had the advantage of these. We had 
much fewer wants, and I l^ve still about me so 
much of the old school as to think it better in all 
fespects for mind, body, and outward estate, not to 
wish for luxuries and superfluities. We had 
neither hearth-rugs nor footstools, nor lounging 
chairs ; and when we entertained a few frien£ at 
dinner, it was without silver forks, or napkins, or 
finger-glasses, or French dishes^ or ices. But I 
cannot think that we were to be pitied on this 
account. 

Still, I acknowledge that some gratitude is due 
to the inventors of gas-lights and umbrellas. An 
Ambrella I never possessed till I was married. 
You will wonder how we protected ourselves from 
the rain. We had good cloth cloaks with hoods 
for very bad weather. When we were caught in 
a sudden shower with our best bonnets on we 
covered them as well as we could with our pocket- 
handkerchiefs. Nay, I Aavf seen the skirt of the 
gown turned over the head for this purpose. I 
humbly confess the superiority of the umbrella to 
all these contrivances. 

And now I am tired of telling my old stories, 
and you, 1 think, must be tired of hearing them. 



HOW TO SHAKE OFF TROUBLE. 

Set about doing good to somebody. 



CONVERSION BY SHIPWRECK. 

.-J . ,- 

Captain B— -^ possessed all the attributes of. a 
man. of the world. He was admirably 'htfted by 
nature to participate in its scenes, and* to contri- 
bute to its enjoyments. He dahced gracefUllV, 
retained his box at the opera, and was the attrac- 
tion a!Bd the soul of every gay party in the regi- 
ment. At the time that most momentous event of 
his life took place which we are now rec6rding, 
his regiment was quartered at Aubege de Castle, 
Malta, comms^nding ai beautiful view of the har- 
bour. Standing one day at his window he feehdd 
a ship sailing'out of the harbour, and stretching 
for the ocean. As he gazed upon the beautifu 
object he observed ' heir suddenly tremble, the 
masts went . overboard, and she Sunk ! She had 
struck upon a rock ; and so severe was the con- 
cussion, she instantly went down. This solemn 
spectacle was the voice of God to his conscience. 
Such was the arousing, convincing effect upon his 
feelings, he instantly fell upbh his knees, and ex- 
claimed, ** Such will be the shipwreck of my 
soul, O Lord, if Thou dost not undertake for 
me!" 

From that moment he became an earnest 
seeker of the Lord Jesus. Seeking, he found the 
Saviour, and finding the Saviour he fouAd the 
chief good, the satisfying good, and 'he was 
happy. To the surprise and regret of his com- 
panions he withdrew from the world, and attached 
himself to the little band of Christians assembling 
together for the worship of God in the island. 
His friends mourned that he had imbibed 
" Methodistical <^inions," which had so ** spi}iled 
him for the World ; " but he had found an aU- 
satisfying, sanctifying good in Christ, and from the 
moment that this precious treasure obtained a 
lodgment in his heart, in the face of scorn, 
obloquy, and reproach, he " forsook all, and fol- 
lowed Jesus in the way." 

Reader, are you not afraid of the shipwreck of 
your soul ? You are voyaging to eternity. There 
are sunken rocks, many and treacherous, in your 
wav. The most concealed and fatal of all is self- 
righteousness. 



THE SONG OF A BIRD IN ITS 

CAGE. 

Have you not wondered sometimes how a little 
bird in a cage could sing such a light*hearted 
merry song, shut out fi-om the sweet freedom of air 
and wood and sunshine ? Within the narrow bounds 
of its wire prison the captive songster trills 
forth its melody as if it were still a happy little 
bird: Ydu feel sure you could not do so if you were 
shut up in a cage. If you were immured within 
the gloomy wSls of a dungeon nobody would 
hear you sing. 
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Peiliaps not. Perhaps you would be too sad 
and anxious to be able to sing. The sense of 
captiTity would overpower your heart and emo- 
tions, and change your mirth to despondency. 

Yet there have been songs in prison. I have 
just met with a very pretty one, which was sung 
in that dreadful place, the Bastille of France, and 
I will give it you. It was written by Madame 
Gttison during her ten years' imprisonment 

'• A litUe bird I am. 

Shut from the fields of air ; 
And m my cage I sit and sing 

To Him who placed me there; 
Well pleased a prisoner to be. 
Because, my God, it pleases Thee ! 

** Nought had I else to do— 

I smg the whole daylong ; 
And J±e whom most I love to please 

Doth listen to my song^ 
He caught and bound my wand'ring wing. 
But stiU He bends to hear me sing. 

** ThovL hast an ear to hear, 

A heart to love and bless ; 
And though my notes were e'er so rude, 

Thou wouldst not hear the less, 
Because Hiou knowest as they fall. 
That love, sweet love, inspires them all. 

•* My cage confines me round — 
Abroad I cannot fly ; 
But though my wing is closely bound, 

My heart's at liberty ; 
My prison walls cannot control 
The flight, the freedom of my souL 

** Oh, it is good to soar 
, These oars and bolts above, 
To Him whose purpose I adore. 

Whose providence I love ; 
And in His mighty will to find 
The joy, the freedom of my mindS 



LITTLE ESAIAS. 

IN TWO PARTS. — PART SECOND. 

I need not tell you here the story of her trial ; 
how she was brought before the crowded court j 
how her old enemy testified against her ; how she 
was questioned by the judges as to what she did 
believe ; and how, in tamest simplicity, she told 
them of the faith she held so dear. You and I 
should have called it the gtfs^I, they called it 
heresy ; so for heresy they condemned her to be 
drowned I 

On the 23rd of January, 1539, the people of 
Rotterdam crowded the water's edge to see the 
end of Anneken Jans. On every projecting stone 
or timber the people clustered ; from house roof 
and church tower they looked down upon the 
scene ; a sea of human heads wavered to and fro 
in the streets hard by the water ; and here and 
there temporary wooden erections were put up for 



the accommodation of the sight-seers. On one of 
these sat, or rather crouched, more like a wild 
beast than a man, the old enemy, — ^he had come 
to see his victim die. 

At the appointed time there was a busy murT*>itr 
through the crowd that they were coming, anu ( '• 
white staves of the constables cleared a way. Tii^u 
came two or three priests ; one of them, talking 
earnestly to the condemned, beseeches her to 
recant ; but Anneken Jans was firm, for God was 
with her. They had allowed her to carry her 
child with her to the last, and the babe was patting 
its little hands and smiling on the crowd. When 
the condemned woman reached the whar^ she 
turned round towards the people, and held out her 
chUd. 

" Who among you," she said, " will take care 
of my cliiid ? Here is gold for his support Who 
will act a father's and a mother's part towanls 
him? 

There was no answer, but the surprise of the 
crowd was evident. 

" Will no one have compassion on a mother's 
sorrow ? Will no one stand my friend in the hour 
of my death ? Will no one bring up my little 
child ? Is there no mother here, — ^no father here ! 
Are you all dead to a parent's love?" 

As she spoke, a baker pushed through the 
crowd, saying, " I'll take him 1 I have six at 
home, this will be the seventh." 

The mother thanked him with tears. One fond 
embrace she gave to her babe, one long, last, sad 
adieu, — then, bidding the baker take care of him, 
and giving him the purse, she turned to her execn* 
tioners, saying, — 

" Welcome death, — the bitterness of death is 
past ! Welcome glory ! " 

At that moment there was a loud crash. One 
of the wooden erections had given way, and her 
old enemy had been cast into the water. Boats 
were out at once, but that man never rose again. 
He who had come to see her die, died first him- 
self. Then came the end. The last preparations 
were made, and Anneken Jans was thrown into 
the water and perished. 

What became of Esaias? Here is the account 
ot an old chronicler : — 

" On coming home with the child, the baker at 
first encountered the displeasure of his wife, but 
aflerwards enjoyed the bfessing of Grod, which he 
had hoped for on receiving this child, and that so 
Abundantly, that he was not only very prosperous 
in bis baking concern, but ultimately bought the 
brewery called the * Three Kings,' and left much 
money and property to his children. Esaias after- 
wards became burgomaster for Rotterdam." He 
was a man famous for his wealth and influence, 
and more than all, for the virtue of his character. 



Our Quarterly Children's Service.— On 
Sunday afternoon, July 5th, at half past Three 
o'clock. Leadenhall Street is not far from the Bank* 
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Chapter XX. — M. Verier's Reproof. 
"Wait a moment, mademoiselle," said S 
Verier, laying his hand on Kate's shoulder a! 
was passing out with th 
Uttle.^' 



" I want y 



He closed the library door, and coming back 



COUNSELLOR ] 

to h s seal turned Kate s face roun 1 to the tight 
and Slid in a k nd gentle tone st 11 m French 

"Now, will you not tell me the truth about this 
exercise? How was it that yours and Mademoi- 
selle Serle's were so exactly alike." 

Kate hesitated a moment, and then she said in > 
a low tone, " I did not understand the rule, mon- 

" How ? not comprehend the rale ? I eiplained 
it to you, perfectly, as I thought, the other day. 
My little daughter Aim^ aould have written 
that exercise without a fault, and stit \i -ys^wfja 
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Kate looked up with interest into the kind face 
beside her. 

"Have you a daughter? and is she called 
Amy ? " 

" Yes, Aim^e." 

The name carried Kate back to her home and 
her twin sister, and Harry ; what would Harry 
think if he could see her nowZ She had not 
thought of him lately, but now she remembered 
her talk with him about the ring with the spark- 
ling stone : if she had had that she would never 
have been so deceitful. Yes, it had come to 
that ! Kate suddenly owned to herself that she 
was growing deceitful : she, who in former days 
had scorned to conceal anything, or to swerve 
from the truth in the smallest measure : she in- 
stantly determined she would tell M. Verier all 
about the unfortunate exercise. 

** But your daughter is a little Frenchwoman, 
M. Verier, she would be sure to know all about 
it," she said, in answer to the master's remark. 

"Ah, well, German or Italian, it is all the 
same : nothing can puzzle my Aim6e long, except 
some words in your difficult English/' he added, 
with a smile. " But come, mademoiselle, you 
have not explained what I want to know." 

Kate hesitated a little still, then she shaded 
her face with her hand, and said in a low tone, 
"Icovdd not do it, monsieur, and I was. in a 
hurry, and so — and so I found Frances Serle's 
and I copied it ; without her knowing, I thought 
no one would know. I am very sorry." 

" Ah I I thought so, I was afraid so," replied 
M. Verier, gravely. ** You must not do it again, 
mademoiselle. It was not well, just, right you 
caU it." 

**No, I know. I knew then, only I did not 
think about it. I won't do so again.*' 

** It will do you no good ; you know nothing 
more about it than if you had never seen it. I 
do not object to your being helped rf little, if you 
only work out the thing yourself and understand 
it : but this must not be. This difficult rule, let 
us see if we cannot understand it now." 

Once more, kindly and patiently M. Verier ex- 
plained the point in question ; and Kate, bringing 
her whole attention to it, found it was not half so 
difficult as she had expected. She thanked him 
gratefully. 

" You must write it over again, mademoiselle, 
and I hope it will be better done next time," said 
M. Verier, rising. 

Then seeing Kate's wistful look, he stopped 
and said with a smile, •* Well, what is it ? any 
more difficult points ? " 

No ; only — will you tell me a little more abeut 
Aimee ? I have a sister Amy at home." 

" What ! my little daughter ! " he said with 
a father's pleased and gratified lo®k. ** Ah I my 
Aimee is a blessing to me ! she is a little angel ! 
the dearest treasure I have in the world ! It is 
not lonjy that she has been with me ; it is only a 



elle, and she feels a little dull, ennuyee, in this 
land of exile. You must come and see her, 
mademoiselle, if Mrs. Ormond will permit." 

" Oh I I should like that," said Kate eargerly. 

" Eh, Men I ecrivez voire thhme ; ei nous vet' 
rons^ 

The door closed behind him and Kate sat down 
once more to her exercise. It was well and 
quickly done this time, for she was resolved 
to do her best. But there was a more difficult 
task before her even than that. 

She took up her books and went back to the 
school-room ; her cheek flushed and her hand 
trembled, but she kept to her purpose neverthe- 
less. The first class were round Mrs. Ormond 
engaged with their chemistry lesson ; but Kate 
walked straight up to Frances Serle. 

" I came to tell you, please, Frances, that the 
forfeit ought to be mine, not yours. I had your 
exercise book, and I suppose I forgot to put it 
away." 

" You I what business had you with it ? " 

" None at all, only — I could not write my 
own, and — I copied yours. It was very wrong, 
I know, and I am very sorry." 

Kate ended abruptly, with a gasp : if she had 
gone on another woni, she wo5d have broken 
down into a sob. 

** Sorry ! what good does that do? " exclaimed 
Frances, but Mrs.Ormond stopped her with a look. 

"Wait, my dear," she said to Kate, who was 
hurrying away, glad that she had got it over, "you 
must writevour exercise over again." 

"I have/' said Kate. 

" That is right. Then, if this forfeit is yours, 
you must pay the penalty." 

Kate fumbled in her pocket, and at last found 
a penny, which she laid on the table, and she 
was again turning away ; but Mrs. Ormond had 
not done with her yet. She put her arm round 
her. 

"Kate Leicester has done wrong, but she has 
made the only reparation in her power. It re- 
quired a great deal of moral courage to confess 
her fault so boldly and firmly as she has done, 
and I honour her for it." 

And Mrs. Ormond kissed her forehead. 

Kate's feelings could bear no more; she 
covered her face with her hands and sobbed 
aloud. Mrs. Ormond whispered her to go to her 
room for a little, and she gladly found herself 
outside the schoolroom door. 

" If that is honourable, I don't know what 
honour is," muttered Frances, but not so low but 
that Mrs. Ormond could hear. 

" We are all liable to err," she said, ** but we 
are not all so ready to confess our errors, I am 
afraid. Your name stands blank for forfeit yet, 
Frances, try and keep it so. And do not let me 
hear any more of this. Kate has done all she 
could to repair the wrong, and I repeajt that I 
honour her for it. And I do not wish her to be 



few weeks that she came from her school chez \ lemiwded of this by any of you. " 
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But the first moment she had the opportunity, 
Margaret whispered in Kate's ear — 

" How could you be so foolish as to own to 
what yon had done, Katie ? I was so glad to find 
a forfeit for Frances ; she is alwa3rs so conceited 
about not having one, and now you have done 
away with it all : I am so disappointed ! " 

** It was not her forfeit, it was mine," answered 
Kate. 

** Fiddlestick ! if you stand on such nice points 
as that you will never get on I It was her book." 
Kate turned round. 

** Margaret, I was deceitfiil, I had copied Fran- 
ces's exercise and passed it off as my own, and 
I should never have known a moment's peace if 
I had not owned it. " 

" Your peace is different from mine, then. I 
should be only too glad to do my lessons that 
way if I could, any day." 

Kate sighed as she turned away. Margaret was 
different from her ; she was* beginning to find that 
out, but she said nothing. 

In a minute Margaret's arms were round her 
neck, and her cheek pressed close to hers. 

" Katie, darling, forgive me, I did not mean to 
vex you. I have not been taught to be truthful 
as you have. But I shall not go far wrong with 
you beside me, I am sure." 

Kate felt that both she and Margaret needed 
something higher than each other to keep them 
right, but she did not say so. 

That night when Mrs. Ormond bent over 
Kate's bed. to bid her good night, she whispered, 
" I am very thankful, darling, tnat you were 
helped to confess your fault to-day. It was a hard 
thing to do, and I am much pleased that you did 
it. But you must be watchful, Katie ; there are 
daily and hourly temptations to be fought against 
and overcome — what seem to us little things, but 
they are not little in their results, and it is only by 
God's help we can conquer. Jesus bids us follow 
Him in our daily life ; and He was never deceit- 
ful, or wilful, or passionate, Katie, and it grieves 
Him to see us so. You will try to love Him, and 
grow like Him, will you nof, dear child ? " 

There was no answer ; only Katie's arms were 
drawn tighter round Mrs. Ormond's neck, and a 
hot tear fell upon the hand that rested on the bed. 
Mrs. Ormond kissed and left her. 



Chapter XXI. — An Invitation for Kate. 

A FEW days afterwards, when the girls assembled 
at the breakfast table, Mrs. Ormond stood at the 
end of it with a slight smile upon her face, and in 
her hand she held a dainty-looking letter ; she 
called Kate to her. 

** I think this concerns you quite as much as it 
does me, Katie ; for it is no less than an invitation 
for you for this afternoon ; can you guess from 
whom ? " 



Kate coloured with pleased surprise. Wednes- 
day afternoon once a month was the visiting after- 
noon for those who had any friends to invite them. 
But Kate had never been asked out, and did not 
expect to be. 

The thought came into her mind of what Mr. 
Verier had said the other day, but that was such 
a wild notion, she would not mention it ; it was 
not the least bit likely he would remember anything 
about it. So she said she did not know whom it 
could be from. 

" I was quite as much surprised as you could be, 
both at the style of the note and its contents. It 
is from Aim^e Verier, and no lady could have 
written abetter one. Read it aloud, my dear." 

It was neatly and prettily written in French, 
and contained an earnest and pressing request that 
Mademoiselle Leicester might be permitted to 
visit her ; she should be desoUe if Madam refused, 
and it would be the height of felicity if her pro- 
posal was acceded to. 

** Well, what do you say, Katie I Would you 
like to go ? " 

Katie s bright face answered for her as well as 
her words, "That she should like it very much 
indeed, if she might." 

Mrs. Ormond did not object. She had known 
M. Verier for some years, and lespected him as 
an upright, honourable gentleman. Little Aim6e 
she had only seen once, for she had but just re- 
turned from her school in France; but that once 
had impressed her favourably, and she did not 
fear to trust Katie there. 

That M. Verier was poor she knew, and had to 
work hard to support himself and his little 
daughter ; but not on that account would she 
forbid any intercourse with them. She had often 
thought that it would benefit little Aim^e to asso- 
ciate with her young people ; only she wondered a 
little that Kate should be chosen out of all her 
flock to be her companion. 

**Then I may accept this invitation for you, 
Katie?" 

** Yes, please, Mrs. Ormond." 

" Very well, I will see that your hostess has an 
answer this morning ; and you must be ready to 
set out by four o'clock. Mercy will see you safe 
there ? " 

I Nothing more was said then ; but when the 
girls arrived in the schoolroom, loud was the talk- 
ing on the subject. Some said one thing, and 
some another ; but most of the girls were rather 
hurt and vexed that they had not been asked in- 
stead of Kate. As it so happened Kate was the 
only privileged one that day, none of the others 
were asked out, and this added to the general 
feeling of dissatisfaction. 

** I wonder that aunt Ormond should let you 
go," was Margaret's remark, ** she is so very 
particular. But if she does not ©bject to this, 
I don't see why she should object to our going ^vith 
Julia Rivers to her couslrv's». "L ^xsvscsx^'CsnsX.n'^^ 
i mwcVv \it\Xet ^\'a.^t \Jwa.xv'^\. ^ ^v^^'^ 's.^ 
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** I always told you she would not object if you 
did but ask her. It is to be next Wednesday, 
isn't it? That won't be a visiting day : that is 
the only reason she could object that I can see.'' 

•* And the staying out for the night, you forget 
that," said Margaret, and some other things she 
might have added, but did not. ** But didn't I tell 
you the party was put off? Julia told me so yester- 
day. Her cousin has been very poorly, and is 
going away-for a change, and she won't be home 
again for two or three weeks ; but it is sure to come 
off some time, Julia says." 

** I don't think I shall care to go if it does, Mar- 
garet." 

" Oh, indeed, Katie, you must not say that,** 
cried Margaret. ** I should not enjoy it half so 
much if you were not there. You mttst go I Say 
you will, if only to please me." 

" Well, I will, if Mrs. Ormond gives us leave." 

*' I wiU go right away now and ask her, and then 
we shall Imow. I could easily get it out of aunt 
Maria, but that would be no good, I am afraid." 

Margaret found Mrs. Ormond was in her bed- 
room, and she went to her there. 

" If you please, auW Ormond, I want you to 
grant me a favour ; will you ? " 

** Let me hear what it is before I answer, Mar- 
garet." 

" Julia Rivers has asked me and Katie to go 
with her to her cousin's next Wednesday evening. 
May we go ? " 

** To her cousin's? that is Miss Day, I suppose. 
And with Julia Rivers? what for? " 

"Miss Day is going to have a party ; it is her 
birthday, and Julia is going, and wants me to go 
too." 

** And remain there all night, you mean? No, 
most certainly not. You might have known that 
without coming to ask it. If it had been to visit 
Julia Rivers I might have hesitated ; but with her 
cousin you have no acquaintance whatever. It 
would be far too large a party for either you or 
' Katie to be present at ; the Days are very gay 
people. So you must not think of it for a mo- 
ment, Margaret, for I certainly should not allow it." 

"And yet you let Katie visit the little French 
girl, with whom she has no acquaintance what- 
ever," answered Margaret, repeating her aunt's 
. words rather disrespectfully. 

Mrs. Ormond looked annoyed* 

** And cannot you see the difference? a quiet 
afternoon with a little girl younger than herself^ 
who needs some companionship, cannot be com- 
pare d to what you propose, Margaret. But I will 
not have you argue the point fur&ier. You have 
my answer ; let that be sufficient." 

Margaret went away. And she had said not a 
word of what she had just been telling Kate — that 
the party had been put off indefinitely. Both to 
Kate and to Julia she told of the refusal of her 
reguest ; adding to the latter that she would find 
some way of managing it yet, if she only told her 
wizen It was to be. 



To Julia Mrs. Ormond herself spoke on the 
subject, saying she was sorry to disappoint them 
all, but she could not allow it ; adding with a smile, 

"I think you would be better at home too, 
Julia. But I have no authority over you out of 
schoolhours. I think you are all too young for 
such things." 

Julia tossed her head and muttered that her 
mamma was (^uite willing for her to go. But she 
too said nothing of its being put off, thinking, of 
course, that Margaret had informed her aunt of 
that 



Chapter XXII.— Aimee Verier. 

Kate was upstairs in her room changing her 
dress, and putting on her jacket and hat ready for 
her visit, when Clara came upstairs with the inten- 
tion of helping her ; but really she was more of a 
hindrance than a help. • She took up Kate's blue 
tie from the dressing table where she had laid it 
ready to put on, and carried it to the bed, and 
her gloves she was going to put back into the 
drawer again. 

" Do be quiet, Clara 1 " exclaimed Kate, im- 
patiently : " you are hiding my things away that I 
shall not be able to find Sibm. You had better 
go down again if you caimot help me any more 
than that." 

" I beg your pardon, Katie ! " and Clara's hands 
went down to her sides to keep out of mischief 
while her tongue hesitated a little. At last she 
came out with, ** I wouldn't go if I were you, 
Katie I I am sure I wouldn't I '* 

" Not go 1 " exclaimed Katie, in extreme aston- 
ishment, pausing in the act of drawir^ on her 
boot, " Whatever do you mean, Clara? " 

" I don't think you would go if you knew all that 
the girls are saying downstairs about it." 

** What are they saying, pray ? What business 
is it of theirs to say anythirig ? But no, you need 
not teU me, Clara. I know your way of magnify- 
ing little things : it is most likely nothing after all, 
and if it is, I don't want my afternoon's pleasure 
jspoiled by what the girls say." 

" But I can assure you it is something, Katie, 
and I think you ought to know : then you can 
afterwards if you like." 

" I certainly shall like. If you will tell me this 
very important thing, why, you must : but it will 
make no difference to me." 

"Well, they said they should certainly look 
down very much upon any one who could so de- 
mean themselves — yes, demean— that was the 
word, I am sure — as to visit with persons who 
were earning their daily bread ; visit upon equal 
terms : not as you do to real poor people." 

" But Aimee Verier does not earn her daily 

bread, her father does it for her : just the same as 

the fathers of many of the girls do. Pray who 

was it that was going to look down upon me^ 

IClara'i" 
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" Well, it was Frances Serle for one : and two 
or three more : and they said other things that I 
shouldn't like to tell you, Katie.*' 

"Much obliged to Francis Serle !" said Kate, 
with a scornful curl of the lip, as she turned to the 
glass to put on her hat. '* I can exist without her 
good opinion, I am thankful to say." 

** And then," continued Clara, warming to her 
subject. " Margaret said that one in your posi- 
tion could do many things without suffering for it, 
which humbler mdividuals could not do ; but she 
said it in that sneering soft of way she has, just 
as if she were laughing at you ; which I know she 
does sometimes. " 

** I don't want to hear anything of Margaret, as 
I have told you before, Clara." 

" But I think you ought to know that she is not 
so fair behind your back as she is before your 
face." 

**Hark! there is four o'clock striking! and I 
was to bejeady by four; I must go. Good-bye, 
Clara, and don't speak evil of your neighbours." 

Clara sighed as she slowly followed Kate down- 
stairs : would she always remain so wilfully blind, 
she wondered. 

Was Kate blind? She would not listen to 
Claia's tales, but all the same what she had heard 
remained in her mind, and troubled her as she 
wa ' ked along with Mercy. She would hardly own 
it ' o herself, much less to anybody else, but all the 
s: jne, Margaret was not what she had expected to 
<»rid her : however, she meant to keep her promise ; 
for Katie's love, once given, was not easily 
alienated. Besides, she did not believe half Clara 
chose to say about her : she was always insinuating 
things against people. Of Francis Serle she could 
believe any amount of mischief. 

But her thoughts were put to flight by their 
arrival at a pretty but very tiny cottage at the 
further end of Derrington, which Mercy said was 
where she had to leave her. 

A bright face that was looking out of the window 
disappeared the moment they were in sight. The 
cottage door was thrown wide open, and Aimee 
Verier's arms were round Katie before she knew 
where she was, and showers of kisses were falling 
upon her face, as Aim^e exclaimed that, — 

'* Madame Ormond was truly charming to havd 
allowed her to come." 

Mercy went away, telling Kate she should come 
for her again at nine o'clock ; and Aim^e led her 
visitor into the pretty little parlour that looked so 
fresh and cool with its pale green chintz and clean 
white curtains. 

Aim^e pulled off Kate's jacket and hat, chatter- 
ing all the while ; and made her sit in an easy 
chair by the window ; and then she herself went 
back to the table and to the work she had been 
doing before she caught sight of her visitor. Kate 
went nearer to admire it : it was a so£ci cushion in 
silk embroidery — two birds of paradise sitting in a 
group of flowers — but it surpassed anything of the 
kind she had ever seen : her own feeble attempt of 



the handkerchief case faded into insignificance be- 
side it : and to see a girl younger than herself 
doing it so beautifully and so well was marvellous, 
and she said so. But Aim3e laughed slightly and 
shook her head till her soft curls fell over her 
face and she had to toss them back again. 

**Ido not understand. I have not yet learnt 
your English tongue, it is so difficult — nothing but 
a few words. My mamma was English, but she 
died before I can remember. Yet I want to learn 
it for her sake." 

A shade passed over the bright face, but it was 
only for a moment ; and then she broke forth into 
a gleeful little laugh. 

" I have my papa, and he is all the world to 
me ; I am in felicity that he has let me come and 
live with him." 

"And do you live alone with him?" Kate 
inquired in the best French she could muster for 
the occasion. 

** Oh no, no ! Juliette, ma bonnet is always with 
me, and she is the dearest creature. But I am house- 
keeper and manager." And the little lady drew 
herself up to the fill height of her small stature. 

Then in answer to Kate's admiration of her 
work, she said she could show her something even 
prettier than that, and opening a drawer she drew 
out a piece of velvet with some flowers painted 
upon it. 

Kate gazed in open-mouthed astonishment 
* * Did you really do that ? " 

"Yes; and papa says that soon he thinks I 
shall be able to give lessons : won't that be charm- 
ing ! to help him so that he need not work so 
hard. Oh, it will be delicious I " and she broke 
again into her little silvery laugh, and clapped her 
hands, and danced round and round before settling 
down to her work again. 

" I must have my cards printed, * Aimhe Verier, 
Instituirice de veloute^ " and again the clear, 
ringing laughter pealed through the room. 

A sudden thought came into Katie's mind. " Do 
you think it possible to teach me ? Will you let 
me be your first pupil? " 

A flush of pleasure rose to Aim^e's face, and 
she looked at her guest to see if she were in earnest; 
apparently satisfied of that, she answered quietly, 

*' Of course it would be possible 1 and I should 
be delighted I " 

" Then will you let me have my first lesson now. 
Some of the girls are getting up a tree for next 
Christmas, and this woiSd be the very thing ! " 

Aim^e jumped up and produced from a closet 
the requisite materials, and set Kate to work at 
once. She was rather awkward at first, but her 
natural love of drawing helped her here ; and her 
instructress was very patient, and assured her she 
would soon be able to manage it. 
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THE WORSTED STOCKING. 



A TRUE STORY. 

"Father will have done the great chimney to- 
night, won't he, mother?" said little Tom 
Howard, as he stood waiting for his father's 
breakfast, whidi he carried to him at his work 
every morning. 

"He said he hoped all the scaffolding would be 
down to-night,*' answered his mother, "and that'll 
be a fine sight ; for I never like the ending of 
those great chimneys, it's so risky ; thy father's to 
be the last up." 

" Eh, then,^ut I'll go and seehim, and help 'em 
to give a shout afore he comes down," said Tom. 
" And then," continued his mother, "if all gees 
right, we are to have a frolic to-morrow, and go 
into the country, and take our dinners, and 
spend all the day amongst the woods." 

"Hurrah!" cried Tom, as he ran off to his 
father's place of work, with a can of milk in one 
hand and some bread in the other. His mother 
stood at the door watching him as he went merrily 
whistling down the street, and then she thought of 
the dear father he was going to, and the dangerous 
work he was engaged in ; and then her heart sought 
its sure refuge, and she prayed to God to protect 
and bless her treasures. 

Tom, with light heart, pursued his way to his 
father, and leaving him his breakfast, went to his 
own work, which was at some distance. In the 
evening, on his way home, he went round to see 
how his father was getting on. 

James Howard, the father, and a number of 
other workmen, had been building one of those 
lofty chimneys, which, in our great manufacturing 
towns, almost supply the place of other archi- 
tectural beauty. This chimney was one of the 
highest and most tapering that had ever been 
erected ; and as Tom, shading his eyes from the 
slanting rays of the setting sun, looked up to the 
top in search of his father, his heart almost sunk 
within him at the appalling height. The scaffold- 
ing was almost all down ; the men at the bottom 
were removing the last beams and poles. 

Tom's father stood alone on the top. He looked 
all round to see that everything was right, and 
then waving his hat in the air, the men below 
answered him with a long, loud cheer, little Tom 
shouting as heartily as any of them. 

As their voices died away, however, they heard 

a very different sound, — a cry of alarm and horror 

from above, " The rope ! the rope 1 " The men 

looked round, and coiled upon the ground lay the 

rope, which, before the scaffolding was removed, 

should have been fastened to the top of the 

•chimney, for Tom's father to come down by ! 

The scaffolding had been taken down, without 

-^heJr rcmcmheni^g to take the rope up. 

There was a dead silence. They all knew it 



was inSpossible to throw the rope up high enough, 
or skilfully enough, to reach the top of the chim- 
ney; or, if it could, it would hardly have been 
safe. They stood in silent dismay, unable to give 
any help, oi think of any means of safety. 

And Tom's father. He walked round and 
round the little circle, the dizzy height seeming 
every moment to grow more fearful, and the solid 
earth further and further from him. In the sudden 
panic he lost his presence of mind, and his senses 
almost failed him. He shut his eyes, — he felt as 
if, the next moment, he must be dashed to pieces 
on the ground below. 

The day had passed as industriously and swifUy 
as usual with Tom's mother at home. She was 
always busily employed for her husband and 
children in some way or other ; and to-day she 
had been harder at work than usual, getting ready 
for the holiday to-morrow. She had just finished 
all her preparations, and her thoughts were silently 
thanking God for her happy home, and for all the 
blessings of life, when Tom ran in ; his face was as 
white as ashes, and he could hardly get his words 
out: — 

* * Mother !- mother ! he canna get down." 
" Who, lad ? thy father?" asked his mother. 
" They've forgotten to leave him the rope," 
answered Tom, still scarcely able to speak. 

His mother started up, horror-struck, and stood 
for a moment as if paralyzed ; then, pressing her 
hands over her face, as if to shut out the terrible 
picture, and breathing a prayer to God for help, 
she rushed out of the house. 

When she reached the place where her husband 
was at work, a crowd had collected round the foot 
of the chimney, and stood there quite helpless, 
gazing up with faces full of sorrow. 

" He says he'll throw himself down," exclaimed 
they as Mrs. Howard came up. " He is going to 
throw himself down." 

"Thee munna do that, lad !'* cried the wife, 
with clear, hopeful voice ; "thee munna do that. 
Wait a bit. Tak' off thy stocking, lad, and un- 
ravel it, and let down the thread with a bit of 
mortar. Dost hear me, Jem ? " 

The man made a sign of assent, for it seemed as 
if he could not speak ; and taking off his stocking, 
unravelled the worsted thread, row after row. 
The people stood round in breathless silence and 
suspense, wondering what Tom's mother could be 
thinking of, and why she sent him in such haste 
for the carpenter's ball of twine. 

"Let down one end of the thread with a bit of 
stone, and keep fast hold of the other," cried she 
to her husband. 

The little thread came waving down the tall 
chimney, blown hither and thither by the wind, 
but at last it reached the outstretched hands that 
were waiting for it. Tom held the ball of string, 
while his mother tied one end of it to the worsted 
thread. 

" Now pull it up slowly," cried she to her hus- 
^baivdj CLTid sl\e ^vadually unwound the string as the 
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worsted drew it gently up. It stopped, — the 
string had reached her husband. 

" Now hold the string fast, and pull it up," cried 
she, and the string grew heavy, and hard to pull, 
for Tom and his mother had fastened the thick 
rope to it. They watched it gradually and slowly 
uncoiling from the ground, as the string was drawn 
higher. 

There was but one coil left. It had reached the 
top. 

"Thank God ! thank God!" exclaimed the 
wife. She hid her face in her hands in silent 
prayer, and trembling, rejoiced. 

The rope was up. The irons to which it should 
be fastened were there all right ; but would her 
husband be able to make use of them? — would 
not the terror of the past hour have so unnerved 
him as to prevent him from taking the necessary 
measures for his safety ? She did not know the 
magic influence which her few words had exercised 
over him. She did not know the strength that the 
sound of her voice, so calm and steadfast, had 
filled him with, — ^as if the little thread that carried 
him the hope of life once more had conveyed to 
him some portion of that faith in God which no- 
thing ever destroyed or shook in her true heart. 
She did not know that, as he waited there, the 
words came over him, " Why art thou cast down, 
O my soul ? and why art thou disquieted within 
me ? hope thou in God." She lifted up her heart 
to God for hope and strength. She could do 
nothing more for her husband, and her heart 
turned to God, and rested on Him as on a rock. 

There was a great shout. 

** He's safe, mother 1 he's safe I" cried little Tom. 

** Thou'st saved me, Mary," said her husband, 
folding her in his arms. "But what ails thee? 
Thou seem'st more sorry than glad about it." 

But Mary could not speak ; and if the strong 
arm of her husband had not held her up, she 
would have fallen to the ground,— the sudden joy, 
after such great fear, had overcome her. 

•*Tom," said his father, "let thy mother lean 
on thy shoulder, and we will take her home." 

And in then: happy home they poured forth 
their thanks to God for His great goodness ; and 
their happy life together felt dearer and holier for 
the peril it had been in, and for the nearness that 
the danger had brought them unto God. And 
the holiday next day, — was it not indeed a thanks- 
giving day? 



THE SHIP. 

I RTDE on the waters, the ocean's my home, 

I'm rocked on the biUows,. and washed by the 

foam ; 
The thunder may awe me, the lightning may 

flash. 
But onward through thunder and lightning I 

dash. 

The sailor runs up to the top of my mast, 
To gaze on the land of his birth to the last ; 



And stays till he sees it no more, while he tries 
To keep down the tears that will start to his eyes. 

O'er hundreds and hundreds of miles I am blown. 
To countries and islands far off from my own ; 
And when I come back I am laden with spoil, 
The gold of the mine or the produce of toil. 

And sometimes I carry poor people with me, 
To seek a new home far away o'er the sea ; 
So poor, they're obliged to leave parents behind, 
Some work in a far distant country to find. 

Their friends weep on shore in a pitiful plight, 
And watch my huge form tiU I'm quite out of 

sight ; 
How often they pray I may suffer no loss, 
But carry my burden in safety across ! 

But this I must tell you, perhaps a quick blast 
One day will come rushing ancf scatter my mast; 
Or, conquered at length by the storm, I'm a 

wreck ; , 

Then glad you will be you were not on my deck. 

This ship has a lesson for lis, though you smile ; 
Come hear what she tells you, come hsten awhile; 
I sailed full of pride, now just look at my fall,— 
Dear children, be humble, and boast not at all. 

A. D. WEBB. 



THE SUNDAY STONE. 

In a coal mine in England there is a constant for- 
mation of limestone, caused by the trickling of 
water through. the rocks. This water contains a 
great many particles of lime, which are deposited 
in the mine, and as the water passes off these 
become hard, and form the limestone. This stone 
would always be white, like white marble, were it 
not that men are working in the mine, and as the 
black dust rises from the coal, it mixes with the 
soft lime, and in that way a black stone is formed. 

Now in the night, when there is no coal dust 
rising, the stone is white ; then again the next 
day, when the miners are at work, another black 
layer is formed, and so on alternately black and 
white through the week until Sabbath comes. 
Then, if the miners keep holy the Sabbath, a 
much larger layer of white stone will be formed 
than before. There will be the white stone of 
Saturday night, and the whole day and night of 
the Sabbath, so that every seventh day the white 
layer will be about three times as thick as any of 
the others. But if they work on the Sabbath they 
see it marked against them in the stone. Hence 
the miners call it **the Sunday Stone;" and do 
you not think they must be very careful how they 
observe this holy day, when they would see their 
violation of God's command thus written down in 
stone ? 

Perhaps many who now break the Sabbath 
would try to spend it better if there were a 
** Sunday stone," where they could see their un- 
kept Sabbaths with their black marks. 

But God needs no such record on earth to know 
[how all out S^.bb^.^.\is» ^\^ "s^^^. 'S^^ x^^^^st^N^ 



kept above. All our Sabbaii deeds 
are written there, and we shall see 
them at the last. 

Will you not, dear readers, be very 
careful to keep your Sabba h p 
and white, and not allow the dus 
worldliness and sin to tarn h he 
purity of that blessed day 



EVVS VISIT. 



London is not always a p ea an 
place, but when one is enscon ed na 
wafmcorneroflhesofa,ieadmg u h 

forgets allabout its cold and fog 



tained. Evy liked it all, but hepart 
she liked best was the edilo on 
fidentiaL chat with his tittle fnends 
and she always tried for the nei 
week at least to remember and be 
better for what he had said And 
reading what he said about he p g 
to get subscriheis, she though h 
would like to get some coo ; so as 
had a great desire to see (he d 
she resolved to go down to Ih p 
Usher's, and instead of wri ng or 
some canvassing bills, to get th m n 
pTBiria ptrsond. 

The next morning, being line 
found Eihe stepping into a ailwa 
carriage on her way lo the pub 
]isher% where she hoped o And 
him. Not having been o n n 
the City, she slopped to oo a 
St. Paul's Cathedral, lo take o ge 
beforetumingintoPatemoste Row 
and in a short lime she walked n o 
the publisher's, and asked the d k 

for the editor of . 

The Editor was seated a 
sorting and reading a quan y of 
letters, directed in every po ' 
hand, from the bold round 
boy's to Ihe trembling unformed 
, scrawl of the youngest of his cor- 
" lespondenls, He had finished this 
occupation, and given a quantity of 
letters to the clerk Co post, when 
Evy was admilled, and greeting her 
kindly he seated her on a stool near 
liim, and when she told him for 
what she came they had as nice a 
little chat as Evy could have wished 

Afler some time, the editor having 
kindly answered the many questi- - 
which she had to ask him, she i-_. 
^oso, and on bidding her good-bye, 
toK^ delight he gave her not only 
toe canvassme bUls. fcut a numberof 
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. And Evy returned home fully satisfied, with 

visit, and delighted with the world in general and the kind 
_..3r in particular. 
London. ADELAIDE A. S. (i6}. 
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. . welcome new friends ai 

spondents, but we never forget our old ot 
possible some of them have forgotten us 
for a long time. 



our dear cone- 



it least. 




MARCH WINDS AND MAY 
FLOWERS. 



THE " BRAVE U 



Ckapter XX— The Red Ball. 
"Why are you so late, Geoi^," asked s 



PhiUis, 



s she b^an pouring out a cup of le 



"Is anything the matter?" asked EfSe, Teach- 
ing him Itie plate of bread and butter. 

The little girl was sure something Tuai the 
matter, for itwas seldom that het cousin seemed so 
"put out " as he was at that minute. She ex- 
p«:led that he bad been quarrelling with some ot 



' the schoolboy, who were as warlike as a tribe of 
red Indians in her estimation, and yet he did not 
exacliy look as if he had been lightmg. 

" Matterenoufih," said George, louchingljr, "I 
have been treated most shamefully. Kept in for 
more than an hour, with an imposition, which I 
no more deserved than you did. 

" Calm yourself, my dear Lioy," said aunt Phillis, 
placidly, "and then we shall be better able tc 
understand you." 

George could not besu- being called "my dear 

"Calmirdeed!"heretorled, "Iwonder how 
calm you'// be, aunt Phillis, if Jane had broken 
your flower vase, and then went and told grand- 
mamma you had done it.'' . , 

" ft. most afe=,ra4 Wt^yisi'Wi^" <M&5SiSi.''£li™:^» 
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in an amused tone, ** Still, I don't think I should 
be very much distressed about it.'* 

**I know you would, though," muttered 
George. 

" Just tell me what has vexed you, George ; you 
know I like to hear all your school troubles," said 
grandmamma, in a sympathizing, but not too sym- 
pathizing tone. Boys feel tiiemselves far too 
manly to be pitied like a cliild. " What was your 
imposition for ? " 

" For breaking a window, grandma, which I 
did not break, and when I persisted in saying that 
I didn't, Dr. ElHs would not believe me, and he 
doubled the number of lines I had to learn." 

**But how came the window to be broken? 
Who did it ? Was it in play-time ? " said Effie. 

" Yes, the little boys had been having a game at 
ball ; but when old Pike came to the front gate 
with his basket, they threw down their balls, and 
ran off to buy apples and pears. Well, they had 
got a lot of different coloured balls that they had 
bought at the fair ; and Will Bradshaw picked up 
a blue one, and challenged me to hit the weather- 
cock on the schoolhouse. I wasn't inclined to try, 
for Will is an upstart sort of a fellow, and he has 
always seemed to owe me a grudge, though what 
' for, goodness knows ! But the others urged me 
on, and shouted, * Blue against red,' and * Red 
against blue. ' So I took up one of the red balls 
and aimed it as high as I could.'* 

•* Did you touch the weathercock ? " said Efl&e. 

" Not by a long way ; but Will's ball went 
ever so far below mine, and we got so excited 
about it, that we kept on ever so long after the 
first bell rung for school, and nearly all the boys 
had gone in. * We must give it up now,* said I, 
and I half turned away. * Let us have another 
toss, ' said Will, and he tossed his ball right against 
the back drawing-room window, and crash went 
the glass ! '* 

"What a pity r* said EfEe. 

** Now, what have you been and done ?** called 
out Forrester, running back to us ; and Maynard 
and Prescott and Giles followed him. And before I 
could open my lips, that young rascal Will says to 
them, * Leighton's ball went where it wasn't meant 
to ! Isn't it vexatious ? * " 

" Oh, what a mean, bad boy ! ** 

** I was almost struck dumb with amazement," 
continued George. ** * You barefaced liar,* I said, 
* you did it, you know you did.* '* 

" I am sorry to differ from you,* hesaid as cool 
as a cucumber, * but I think you'll find it is your 
ball that aspired after drawing-room society.* ** 

** But it was not your ball ? '* 

** No, of course not. But Will spoke so posi- 
tively that I could see Forrester believed him 
rather than me. My temper was up directly, and 
I beUeve I should have knocked Will down if Dr. 
Ellis had not appeared at the school-room door, 
and ordered us in directly.** 

*Had the second bell rung then ? ** 

Ves; but we had not noticed it in the hubbub. 
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Will was off indoors like a shot, and I followed, 
guessing we should have a nice lecture from old 
SiUie ** 

"George, dear, I don't like to hear your master 
called by such names,*' said grandmamma, a little 
gravely. 

"All the boys do it, grandma; and it w his 
name, you know, backwards, and a very good 
name for him too I However, I won't use it at 
home if you don't like it. Well, he looked as 
solemn as an owl, peered at us through his spec- 
tacles ; and as soon as we were all in our places, 
he said, * I wish to know which of you threw a ball 
through the drawing-room window.' " 

"No one answer«i, *I have done it,' and I wasn't 
to peach about Will, though it would have been 
no more than he deserved. * Will the boy who 
did it please to stand up,* said the doctor. For- 
rester and Giles looked at me, and then one or two 
other boys did the same, and I got so hot and red, 
and wished myself anywhere, though I was not in 
the least to blame." 

" * I am both grieved and surprised at this 
silence,' said the doctor; 'silence on such an 
occasion as this is tantamount to falsehood. Not 
to confess a fault, is to deny it ; and I can forgive 
anything but that.' I could not hold my tongue 
any longer. I got up ; the room was so still, you 
might have heard a pin drop ; and I said, * Will 
Bradshaw and I were tossing the balls up, sir, and 
one of them accidentally broke the window.* * One 
of them I which one, pray^? * said the doctor, 
fixing his eyes on me. * It was not mine, sir,' I 
said. He turned toward Will. *It was not 
mine,* said Will, as boldly as possible.** 

Ef&e drew a long breath. " How could he tdl 
such a story ? " 

" It's as easy to him as breathing. Well, I 
thought the doctor would go into a passion ; he 
said one of us must be uttering a falsehood j of 
course, he was right enough there ; and that un- 
truthfulness was so low and ungentlemanly." 

" I quite agree with him,** said aunt Phillis. 

" It is more than that ; it is unchristian-like," 
said grandmamma. 

"The doctor appealed to our honour to conf«s 
which of us was in fault ; but I couldn't, and Will 
wouldn't, and I don't know what would have been 
the result. We should both of us have borne 
the blame, I suppose, if Forrester had not stept 
fon;\'ard and put his finger in the pie.** , 

" What could Forrester know about it ? he va$ 
not there,** said Effie. 

" You will hear, presently. He said, * If yon 
please, sir, what colour was the ball that was 
found in the drawing-room?' * What colour?' 
said the doctor, * I never noticed. Why do you 
ask the question?* 'Because Leighton*s ball 
was red, and Bradshaw's blue, sir ; * and I 

thought ? ' * Yes, yes, I see what you mean 1 * 

So the doctor rang the bell directly, and sent the 

servant to Mrs. Ellis for the "ball which had broken 

\l\ift vi\3ft!io^» \\3l ^ TaMVMtft or two the man «• 
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turned with the ball — and, would you believe it ? 
— ^it was a red one ! " 

** Then it was yours, after all, George ! *' said 
aunt Phillis. 

"No, it was not mine; I told you so before," 
lie answered impatiently. 

" You are sure you were not mistaken, George ? " 
said grandmamma ; ** I mean you might, in the 
hurry of throwing, have fancied that it was Will's 
tall, instead of yours, which hit the window." 

** No, grandma ; for I had thrown my ball, and 
-was half-turning away, when Will took another 
aim." ' 

** He must have changed balls in that minute," 
exclaimed Effie. 

** Or have picked up another red one ; there 
were several lying about," said George. 

"But do you think he meant to break the 
"window with it?" said Effic. 

*' I cannot tell ; it's all a mystery to me. But of 
course the doctor, and everybody else, believed 
that I was the guilty person." 

** Did you try to explain to him how it was ? " 
** How could I ? How was he likely to believe 
me, when there was the red ball in proof against 
me." 

* * But, George, he ought to have believed what 
you said, because you always speak the truth. 
It was most unju3t and unfair to punish you for 
Will's doings ; I shall never like him again." 

** I don't blame the doctor so much ; it's that 

liorfid sneak. Will, that aggravates me the most." 

•* It is very hard that he should escape, and 

that you should have all the disgrace to bear," 

cried Effie. 

" Yes, it is hard. I told the doctor so ; or, 
rather, I tried to tell him so, for he would not 
listen to me. * Hold your tongue, sir, and don't 
add to your offences by more lies 1 ' he said, 
sternly." 

" I have not patience wfth him," said Effie. 
** And then he set me a poem, at least a mile 
long, to repeat before I went home, and that is why 
I was so late." 

*• I would not have leamt a word of it" said 
Effie, indignantly. 

Grandmamma smiled to herself at hearing her 
little granddaughter talk so imperiously. 

* * I had half a mind not to learn it," said George, 
*' but I thought if I held out ever so long I should 
be forced to give in in the end ; and, besides, I 
began to feel hungry, and really wanted my tea." 
Everybody laughed at this frank avowal, the 
truth of which was confirmed by the thick slices of 
bread and butter which he disposed of, one after 
the other, and the extra cup of tea that he asked 
for. His trouble, it was plain, had not affected 
his appetite ; and though Effie was a little scan- 
dalized at the idea of any hero, owning to a weak- 
ness for sweet tea and preserves, she was never- 
theless inchned to stretch a point and to admit 
Oeorge into her list .of living heroes, because he 
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was so bravelj suffering from undeserved censure.' was'atneift iio\)k«v^, ^\A ^-aX-^iV ^lc^sssr. 



When George had finished his tea, he went up- 
stairs to wash his hands. He ought to have done 
that deforg tea ; but necessity has no law ; and the 
excited and famished condition he was in when he 
returned home formed sufficient excuse for his ' 
neglect. 

" Oh, aunt Phillis, isn't it too bad of Dr. 
Ellis?" said Effie. ** Grandmamma, won't you 
write to him about it ? " 

** I will think about it, Effie, but I am afraid it 
would not be of much use." 

" But surely, grandma, you could say George 
was a truthful boy, and that you were quite sure 
he never broke the window." 

And Effie knelt down by her grandmother, and 
looked up earnestly in her face. 

** I could say all that, dear, but friends are not 
supposed to be impartial judges; and my opinion 
would not have much weight with Dr. Ellis when 
he had to set against it the fact ,,of the red ball 
being produced. 

**0h, what a world this is! " exclaimed Effie, 
with a sigh, "everything seems to go wrong." 

•* Not w/^rything, Effie; I don't think it is such 
a very bad world after all." 

**But grandma, is it fair that George should 
be scolded, and Will Bradshaw go free, when it 
was his ball that did the mischief? " 

"No dear; still, I would rather have George 
than Will for my grandson ; I should be very sorry 
if they were to change places." 

" Oh, so should I," said Effie, '* I am glad Will 
is not my cousin. Yet I don't like George to be 
found fault with unjustly." 

"Nobody likes that, dear. But we must 
not complain too much about it before George, or 
we shall make him think more of it than is de- 
sirable." 

•* I hope the truth will come out before long, 
grandma. 

** And till it does, we must be patient, darling." 

It is easy for old persons to talk of patience ; 

they have been all their lifetime acquiring it, but 

children have not had much occasion to exercise 

it ; and it is to them a veiy difficult lesson. 

Effie did not feel at all patient that evening, 
when her grandmamma said she was by no means 
sure that she should write to Dr. Ellis at all ; and 
that she should certainly leave it till the morning. 
Had Effie had her way, a letter full of severe dig- 
nified reproof, would have been put into the doctor s 
hands within half an hour. 

George was in as good spirits as usual the next 
day. Boys do not brood over their small misfor- 
tunes as girls are apt to do. He would not have 
mentioned Will Bradshaw or the broken window, 
if Effie had not referred to it ; and when she was 
rather disposed to lament over his school hard- 
ships, he otvW ^\vT\\cfi,^^\C\^^wiS.^«.'s.>^JSJ^ 'y»Ss.'^ 
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rough it as other bo^ did. But George was as 
little prepared as Effie was, for the fresh trouble 
that was ready and waiting for him, on his arrival 
at school. 

Chapter XXII. — Circumstantial Evidence. 
George was at school in good time. Several boys 
were in the playground as he flung the gate open and 
marched in. Some of them were boarders, and 
some, like George, were day pupils. A little knot 
of elder ones were clustered together, and evidently, 
by their manner, talking about something serious. 

"What's up now? what are you fellows hatch- 
ing?" said George. 

So eager were they in conversation that they had 
not observed his approach, and one or two started 
at his inquiry. 
' ** Oh, it is nothing, nothing in particular, said 

Prescott, with forced carelessness. 

** Why are you all so mum, then, in a minute ?" 
said George, looking from one to the other, 
•* there's something in the wind,I know, so you need 
not shut up like that." 

"Don't you guess what it is? haven't you 
heard ? " asked Brown. 

*' Heard what ? That the king of the Sandwich 
Islands died yesterday morning?" 

" We might as well tell him before he goes in," 
said Ralph Palmer, solemnly. 

George's curiosity was excited. But he had at 
the same time a slight doubt whether the boys were 
not making fun of him. ** Now, none of your 
chaffing," he said sharply. 

** We are not chaffing. The doctor is in an aw- 
ful temper to-day," said Ted Chester, one of the 
boarders. 

**What about?" was George's natural inquiry. 

** His handsome volume of Wordsworth's Poems 
was accidentally left on his desk yesterday after- 
noon, and it has come to grief." 

" How? where ? what has happened to it ? " 

** It was found this morning with one or two 
engravings torn out of it, and several of the pages 
scrawled and blurred over with red ink." 

' * Who did it ? " asked George. 

Without answering this question, Chester con- 
tinued, " And on the first page, under the name 
Wiiliam ElliSy were scribbled these lines, — I 
copied them just now : — 

«« Dr. Sillie, His name is Billv : 
He will not much admire this, will he ? 
But tyrants all, both great and small. 
Will find their pride must have a fall.** 

"What doggrel stuff I I could beat that, I 
think," exclaimed George. 

** It is not yours then ? " said Prescott, eagerly, 

^^ Miner* repeated George, in astonishment. 
•* How in the world could it be mine ? " 

His surprise was so natural, that the boys coidd 

not think it was feigned. Then they informed him 

that h€ was the suspected party ; that all who liad 

heard about the spoiling of thebook at once thought 

lum the author of the deed. And these were 



their reasons for doing so. He, alone, of all the 
boys was left in the room after schoolhours. Dr. 
Ellis had been the last to depart. He had dismissed 
the day pupils, and had sent the boarders, with one 
of the ushers, for a walk before tea, and had told 
George that when he had learnt his task, he waste 
bring it to his study for recital. Naturally, there- 
fore, when the volume of poems was discovered in 
its mutilated state, George was suspected to be the 
culprit. He had been the sole occupant of the 
schoolroom, and most likely had gratified his irri- 
tated feelings towards the doctor by thus taking 
boyish revenge upon him. Wlio could have med- 
dled with the book if he had not? who else had an 
equal motive for annoying the doctor ? 

It would be impossible to describe George's 
consternation at hearing all this, for he saw 
directly how much appearances were against him. 
And he also, saw the difficulty there would be in 
clearing himself. But he concealed his misgivings 
from the boys ; his pride would not let him own to 
them that he had any apprehensions about the 
matter. 

** I never touched the book, never saw it even," 
he said. *'I hope nobody thinks I am stupid 
enough to do such a clumsy thing. And I flatter 
myself, too, that I am a little above such a mean 
trick as that. 

*•/ don't believe you did it, Leighton," said 
Prescott, heartily, "but I wish the circumstantial 
evidence was not so strong against you." 

" Can't help it," said George, lightly. " If Dr. 
Ellis will not take my word as si^cient, he most 
just do the other thing ; I djon't care a rush ! " 

His schoolfellows admired his spirit. But some 
of them, though they did not exactly understand 
the meaning of such a grand phrase as circumstan* 
tial evidence, felt, with Prescott, that it would not 
be easy for George to prove his innocence. 

The bell rang, and all went in. Prayers were 
read, and then the school business proceeded as 
usuaL Not one remark was made about the 
injured book; and though there was a slight 
thunder-cloud on the Doctor's brow, his manner 
was the same as it always was. But when lessons 
were over, and the clock hands pointed to half- 
past twelve, Doctor Ellis desired all the boys to 
retain their places for a few minutes, as he had 
something he wished to say to them. 

Those who were not already in the secret, 
wondered what was coming, but Cieorge, and 
many of his schoolmates, knew what was upper- 
most in the Doctor's mind as well as he did 
himself, and were not therefore at all surprised 
when he held up the inked and torn " Poems " for 
their inspection, and in brief but forcible language 
described the circumstances under which he haid 
discovered it that morning. 

"It was evidently not an accident," he said, in 
conclusion ; " such wanton destruction could only 
have been caused by the wilful and deliberate 
intention of some one, unknown ; and it pains me 
to think that any boy under my charge could be 
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of such an action. But he is, perhaps, 
as sorry for it as I am. And if he will 
say so in the presence of his schoolfellows, 
willing to pass over his offence, and to 
: it to the oblivion which it merits." 
Doctor paused at the close of his sentence, 
ited for a response. All were surprised at 
jearance, and expected that the guilty indi- 
whoever he might be, would thankfully 
the Doctor's generous offer, 
deep silence followed his speech, which 
seemed inclined to break. 



OLD PETER. 

was an old sailor. A vessel in which he 
lipped was struck by lightning, and one of 
pmates was killed. It sobered Peter. It 
lim think, he said, of the judgment-day. 
it to his locker, and took out his Bible, 
nt to find the Pilot that can weather me 
1 that storm," said Peter ; "it's scary 
s, shipmates, to find us on a lee-shore 
«rith the rocks of our sins right alongside, 
1 yawning not far off." 
r took to his Bible. He did not make 
lead way until he came into port, and went 
t to a Bethel, or sailors* church, which he 
soon as he was off duty. 
wamt to find the good Pilot," said Peter to 
lister after service. 

le great Captain of your salvation, Jesus 
* said the minister; "He's here. He's 
I every poor sinner that calls upon Him." 
1 one on 'em," said Peter, the tears stream- 
wn his simbumt cheeks, " and I want to 
I His service. I am pretty near water- 
in my sins ; I ha'n't any chart, compass, 
lor, and I'm drifting to perdition. I want 
3t that went to the fishing-smack on Galilee, 
id to the skipper when he was well-nigh 
r, * It is I ; be not afraid.' How shall I 

Him?" 

)wn on your knees, Peter, and pray ; tell 
ist how you feel, and just what you want, 
n't give up or put off till you find Him ; for 
ys Himself, * Ask, and you shall receive ; 
tnd you shall find.' " 

r and the minister knelt down to pray in 
ithel, for the people had gone, and Peter 
aightily unto the Lord. " Save me, Lord, 
iridi," was the burden of his prayer. 
. the next time his shipmates saw Peter, he 
seemed a "new man." Some people say 
innot get religion in a minute ; but the fact 
oes not take God long to pardon your sms, 
only are honestly setting out to get them 
led. It does not take long for a man to 
ibout when he once sees he is on the tack of 
" Right about " from a bad road to a good 
lay be done as fast as steps can carry you ; 



but it can't be done without i\iQ Jirst step, and that 
is really the decisive, the most important step of 
all. "Ye shall seek Me, and* find Me, when ye 
shall search for Me with all your heart." And 
God will forgive a sinner, and receive him to 
favour, and make him one of His people, just as 
soon as he does this. 

Well, from that time Peter was " a new man." 
People saw that he was indeed the old weather- 
beaten tar he was before, but a changed spirit was 
in the man. Instead of the swearing, drinking, 
reckless, spending old Peter, he was sober, 
humble, anxious to have everybody else ship in the 
same service he had. 

" Don't put it off," he used to say. Testament 
in hand, he is talking to an old sailor. 

" I must take time to think of it," sajrs he. 

"To think of what ? " cried old Peter ; ** whe- 
ther ^'ou are a sinner? You know you are. 
Whether you'll be lost if you die as you are? 
You know you will. Whether the Lord Jesus can 
save you? You know He can. Breakers ara 
ahead. Yo»ir anchors won't hold you. Der^tput 
it offr 

** I am not so bad as you think ; I am not so 
bad as others," says another. 

"But you are bad enough," cries old Peter. 
" The best sinner on earth is too bad for heaven. 
One sin ruined Adanu You are drifting, — you 
know not where. The calm is dreadful. Your keel 
will soon ground on the rocks. Would that you 
would cry out now, *God be merciful to me a 
sinner ! ' A storm is brewing. Hail the great 
Pilot. Don't put it off." 

Old Peter loved the young people. "Bless 
God that you are young," he used to say. 
" * They that seek Me early shall find Me.' The 
great Captain of our salvation loves the young. 
Ship in His service, boys. * Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil 
days come not.' Then your rudder never'll snap ; 
you'll never drag your anchors ; the devil's craft 
will never run into you. Ship in His service, 
boys, and don t put it of,^* 



RIDDLEMEREE. 

My first is in great but not in small. 
My second in roof but not in wall ; 
My third is in orange but not in plum. 
My fourth in brandy but not in rum ; 
My fifth is in darling but not in pet. 
My sixth in muddy but not in wet ; 
My seventh is in cradle but not in bed. 
My eighth in mercury but not in lead ; 
My ninth is in Mary but not in Bill, 
My tenth in valley out not in hill : 
And I hope to guess it you all will agree. 
And now I have ended this riddlemeree, 
I'm sure you ought to know her, so I'll leave 

you now to try 
To guess this simple riddle : with that I'll sa'^ 

gp«d-by^% 
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"LITTLE MAGGIE/' 

I HAD been absent from home for some days, 
and was wondering, as I again drew near the 
homestead, if my little "Maggie," just able to sit 
alone, would remember me ; and I was picturing 
to myself the sudden lighting up of her eye when 
I should enter. As I approached the sitting- 
room I discovered my little daughter upon the 
floor with her playthings, while a number of ladles 
were present engaged in conversation. To test 
her memory, I stationed myself where I could see 
her, but could not be seen by her, and called her 
name in the old familiar tone, " Maggie ! *' She 
dropped her playthings, looked up quickly, 
glanced around the room, her eye dwelling a 
moment on each face, and then, as a shade of 
disappointment crept over her countenance, 
looked down upon her toys. 

Again I affectionately repeated her name, 
" Maggie ! " when she looked up with an anxious 
and expecting glance, and once more surveyed 
the room ; but not seeing her father's face she 
looked very sad, and slowly, as if her attention 
were directed to something else, resumed her em- 
ployment. 

Once more I called, " Maggie ! " when, drop- 
ping her playthings and bursting into tears, she 
stretched out her arms in the direction whence the 
sound proceeded, knowing that though she could 
not see him, her father must be tkere, for she 

KNEW HIS VOICE I 

Ah I thus often — very often, does the child of 
God, when the darkness is round about him, 
stretch out his arms towards his heavenly Father. 
His eye may not fully discern his Father's face, 
but he knows His voice. It was not at first the 
sight of her Lord, but His old familiar voice ex- 
claiming, **Mary!" which caused the weeping 
woman at the tomb to start and cry out joyfully, 
«* Rabboni ! " Oh, for the faith that takes God 
at His word ; the childlike trust which, though it 
can see nothing, yet knows that the Lord is there I 
Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed. 



BREAD ON THE WATERS. 

'* Cast thy bread upon the waters ; for thou shalt find it 
after many days." — Eccles. xi. x. 

Were you going at the right season to Mysore or 
China, you would see thousands of people plant- 
ing the com of those countries. They sow it in the 
mud, or on the dry soil, and then immediately 
they turn on a flood of water, so that the whole 
field becomes a shallow pond. You would think 
the seed was drowned. But wait a few weeks, 
and then go and view one of these artificial lakes, 
and from all its surface you will see green points 
rising, and day by day the grass shoots taller, till 
at last the water is no moxQ seen, and till eventu- 



ally the standing pool has ripened into a field olj 
rich and rustling grain. So that, in its literal^ 
sense, the farmers of these lands are every yearf 
fulfilling the maxim of the text. For should the? 
spring come on them, and find their supply of J 
rice-corn scanty, instead of devouring it sdl, they 
will rather stint themselves ; they will rather go- 
hungry for weeks together, and live on a pinched; 
supply : for the bread which they cast on tlfe 
waters this spring, creates the crop on which they 
are to subsist next autumn and winter ; and they 
are content to cast it on the waters now, for they 
are sure to find it after many days. 

Or suppose that you are in the South Sea Isles, 
where the bread-fruit grows, and that by chance 
or on purpose you scatter some of its precious 
bunches on the sea. At the moment you may 
feel that they are lost ; but should the winds Md 
waters waft them to one of those reef islands with 
which such seas are thickly studded, the wander- 
ing seeds* may get washed ashore, and beneath 
those brilliant suns may quickly grow to a bread- 
fruit forest. And should some disaster long years 
after wreck you on that reef, when these trees are 
grown and their clusters ripe, you may owe yow 
sustenance to the bread which you cast on the 
waters long ago. 

Such is God*s husbandry. Do the right deed. 
Do it in faith, and in prayer commend it to the 
care of God. And though the waves of circum- 
stance may soon waft it beyond your ken, they 
only carry it to the place prepared by Him. And 
whether on an earthly or a heavenly shore, the 
result will be found, and the reaper will rejoice 
that he was once a sower. 

Dr. Dwight of America tells how, when the 
country near Albany was newly settled, an Indian 
came to the inn at Lichfield and asked for a night's 
shelter, — at the same time confessing that nrom 
failure in hunting he had nothing to pay. The 
hostess drove him away with reproachful epithets, 
and as the Indian was retiring sorrowfully— there 
being no other inn for many a weary mile — a man 
who was sitting by directed the hostess to supply 
his wants, and promised to pay her. As soon as 
his supper was ended, the Indian thanked his bene- 
factor, and said he would some day repay hini 
Several years thereafter the settler was taken a 
prisoner by a hostile tribe, and carried off to Canada. 
However, his life was spared, though he himself 
was detained in slavery. But one day an Indian 
came to him, and giving him a musket, bade the 
white man follow him. The Indian never told 
where they were going, nor what was his object ; 
but* day after day the captive followed his myste- 
rious guide, till one afternoon they came suddenly 
on a beautiful expansfe of cultivated fields, with 
many houses rising amongst them. " Do y«u 
know that place?** asked the Indian. "Ah, 
yes ; it is Lichfield ; " and whilst the astonished 

• The cultivated sort, however, has seldom any 
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erile had not recovered from his first start of 
amazement, the Indian exclaimed, ** And I am 
the starving Indian on whom, at this very place, 
you took pity. And now that I have paid for my 
supper, I pray you go home." 



THE TESTIMONY OF THE 
MICROSCOPE. 

Even the honourable name, and the very exist- 
ence of individuals, have been found to depend 
upon the testimony of the microscope ; and the 
lawyer at the bar, and the judge on the bench, 
have found its evidence all-powerful in deciding 
the most solemn questions. It is to be remem- 
bered that, as seen under the mjcroscope, the hairs 
and blood-globules (or red corpuscles of blood) of 
different kinds of animals are very dissimilar. 
The smallest blood-globule is that of the Java 
■musk deer^ being (on an average) i ^l ^ g th of an 
inch ; the largest is that of Proteus, an animal of 
the Batrachian family, being -j-^th of an inch. 
The average dimension of the blood-globule of a 
jheep is t-^otj*^ — of a dog, Trrs*^ — o^ a- mouse, 
^a^^t h — and of a man, g^'oo ^^ of ^^ mch.. Differ- 
ences in the form and colour, as well as in the 
size, of blood-globules, assist in the determination 
of the species to which they belong. There is an 
equally striking dissimilarity between the hairs of 
different kinds of animals ; and not only tloes the 
hair of one species differ from that of another, 
"but in the same species the form of the hair differs 
in different parts of the body. Professor Quekett 
observes, that the minute structure of the hair of 
different species of the same genus or family is so 
constant, that a practised eye can readily dis- 
criminate between them. A specific variety, with 
a general similarity, has been observed in the hair 
of sixteen species of the bat tribe. The hair of 
the Indian bat is well known as one of the most 
beautiful examples of microscopic illustration. 
The studies of the microscope thus ever and anon 
reveal to us infinite variety, as well as exquisite 
uniformity, in the very smallest of the works of 
the Almighty, and suggest the question, **Who 
can by searching find out God ?" The apparently 
endless diversities ef the structnre of the parts of 
animal bodies, as surveyed by the microscope, 
ha"* e frequently, in our own and foreign countries, 
determined the issues of life and death in cases of 
""Jie last importance. 

A remarkable instance occurred in France in 
X^'^'J, A savage murder was committed on a 
summer's eve, on the edge of one of the forests in 
Nonnandy. A labourer, returning from his daily 
toils, was stricken down by the hand of an assassin, 
and from the nature of the injury inflicted, it was 
concluded that the deadly blow had been dealt 
with a hatchet. Another individual had been 
seen on the same eve, and about the hour ©f the 



arrested, imprisoned, and in due course, tried. As 
witness appeared after witness, their evidence 
brought the foul deed more and more closely home 
to the accused, and when it was at length proved, 
that, upon this man's cottage being searched on the 
very night after the murder, a hatchet with some 
stains of blood, and with some hairs upon it, had 
been found in an outhouse, the murmur went 
round the court that the evidence was complete — 
the council regarded the conviction as certain — 
the judge seemed ready to pronounce his doom, 
and the unhappy accused himself felt that he was 
lost. 

But in God's good providence one man was 
there, who had clearly watched the progress of the 
trial, and who by no means concurred in the other- 
wise unanimous opinion of the guilt of the prisoner. 
It was M. Orfila, the distinguished toxicologist. 
He asked leave ifrom the judge to examine the 
hatchet ; and to such a man as Orfila his request 
was not refiised. Orfila, on submitting the blood 
and hairs to the scrutiny of the microscope, ascer- 
tained that the hairs were the hairs of a deer, and 
tlie blood the blood of the same animal, whidi the 
accused had said he had found wounded, and had 
killed with his hatchet, as he returned from his 
daily toils I Orfila communicated the results of 
his microscopic trial — a thrilling sensation ran 
through the audience — the council were confounded 
— the judge felt himself constrained, at the 
eleventh hour, to find that the charge was not 
proved, and the prisoner was released from the 
bar. The worth of the testimony of the micro- 
scope, and the justice of the decision of the court, 
were soon proved to the satisfaction of dl, for the 
real murderer was thereafter discovered, acknow- 
ledged his guilt, and was executed. 

In the summer of 1855, a lafge sum of gold 
belonging to the Prussian Government, was for- 
warded, packed in a box, along one of the lines 
of railway in Prussia. On the arrival of the box 
at its destination, it was found that the gold had 
been abstracted, and a quantity of sand substi- 
tuted in its room. The national police detectives 
were immediately set to work, but all their efforts, 
backed by all the appliances of the wealth and 
power of the Govemment, failed to lead to any 
discovery. At first it was supposed that the sand 
might show at what station the robbery had been 
effected ; but there was sand at one station, and 
sand at another, and sand at all the stations along 
the railway line ; and so the trace seemed lost. 
But it was shrewdly suggested that the sand in the 
box should be submitted to the microscope j and 
when so examined, this sand was found to contain 
a peculiar minute organism. Specimens of sand 
were then brought from all the railway stations. 
On being examined, it was found that only the 
sand of one station contained the peciUiar organ- 
ism discovered in the sand of the box. At this 
station, then, the robbery must have been corasc- 
mitted. The cVmlr \\v>is ^ncxv ^•a.'^ V^^nn^^ xss^ n 



commission of the dark deed, near to the scene of ^_ 

Ihe murder. Suspicion feli upon him; he was\and as\iieia\cxo%c.o\^\AQi>\^^.^a ^s^- "^^^^^"^^ 
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organism in the box, so that little organism brought 
to light the parties who had placed the sand in 
that box, and committed the robbery. 



HOW TO RETURN A BLOW. 

Mr. Marsh, of Mosul, relates of an Armenian 
named John, that, when living at Constantinople, 
he was hired by persecuting Armenians to strike a 
watchmaker. The latter, upon receiving the 
blow, nobly prayed, **Jkay God bless you.** This 
remarkable answer was effectual; "For," said John, 
in allusion to the affair, " I could not strike again, 
and at night I said to the money, * Instead of my 
eating you, you will eat me.*" John soon gave 
occasion for friends and foes to say of him, 
" Behold he prayeth." 



BURIED TOWNS. 

1. He called hers for Dogs, and at Northiam 
for a eun. 

2. I threaten death to the first rat for daring to 
enter my premises. 

3. He considered the journey up Mont Blanc as 
terrible an ascent as he ever made. 

4. He bought some Potash for destro3ring black 
beetles. 

5. After the hunt there was one hound left 
benind; 

6. He danced with Isabel for the rest of the 
evening. 

7. Efe met a North American Indian called a 
Comanche, sterling in character. (Three towns.) 

8. John is messenger to the firm Williams & 
Co. 

9. The little brown ant establishes herself 
where she is not wanted. 

10. Read that review in Novello's Musical News 
for last week, 

11. When on the mountain top I saw a most 
extensive view. 

12. Did you see the crow hit by Roderick's 
stone. 

13. Let the top rest on the mantel-shelf. 

14. They call me a t)T:ant ; if I am, I enslave the 
people. 

15. A brig and a schooner off the coast of 
Newhaven. 

16. He fastened the door with a timber lintel. 

17. A whistling woman and a crowing hen the 
public think lightly of. 

18. He took a short nap lest he should overstrain 
his powers. 

19. They treated him either with physic or un- 
natural remedies, which were of no avail. 

20. If the hen bird can nestle the young ones, 
they will recover. 

21. Did Conrad or King Louis arrive first at 
Constantinople. s. k. c. 

fAs some readers find the disinterment difficult, we print 
the name of the £rst of these buried towns in capitsd letters 
io show how they ma,y he discovered. —Ed. J * 



CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Homo versus Darwin.— If any of out friends 
are silly enough to think they are descended 
from apes or tadpoles, we advise them to read this 
clever and instructive book. {Hamilton &* Co.) 

Memoir of the Rev. J. B. OwEN.--An inter- 
esting sketch of a good and zealous clergyman. 
We wish it had been longer. (Macintosh.) 

Vignettes in Rhyme ; by Austin Dobson.— 
Light, airy verses on various subjects, sentimental 
but showing considerable power of versification.^ 
{King <&• Co.) 

Ivy Leaves. Poems by Helen L. Taylor.— 
Sweet verses by a young poetess who has con- 
tributed both to Sunshine and Golden Hours.^ 
{Derby : Carter.) 

Soul Echoes. By Sarson. — ^A jjleasantlytold 
story showing how we all can exercise influence; 
how "Soul Echoes" may float far and wide, 
from notes struck oflf by our song of life. (Partridge 
<&• Co.) 

Number Eleven. By Frances H. Wood.- 
Seven short stories veiy well narrated, and.sureto 
interest. ( W. Wells Gardner.) 

The Little Gardeners. ByCEnone.— An 
allegory which brings OKt nicely the way in which 
we may all do work in the Lord's Vineyard, and 
shows how " Little clusters help to fill the 
gamers too." {Jarrold <5r* Softs) 

Prayers for Little Children. By Mrs. 
Goodwin Hatchard. — Simple, easy prayers for a 
week, with a nice address on prayer, {aatchards.) 

Down in Dingyshire. — Deeply interesting 
sketches of Christian life and work m the " BlacK 
Country. {Seeley dr* Co.) 

The Strength of My Life.— You areyonng 
now and can easily read small print, but when you 
become old you will be thankful for sudi nice 
readings as this book contains in large print. 
{Hatcnards^ 

Work for All.— Capital stories illustrative of 
the work which lies within the reach of the yonng, 
and especially showing that we need not be rich to 
be y\s,^iv\.—{Steley <5r* Cb.) 

The Lily Series. — Under this title, in an 
attractive garb, and at a cheap price, Messrs. 
Ward, Lock & Tyler, are issuing a series of in- 
teresting stories, some of them American reprints, 
which are sound in teaching and healthy in tone. 
We have read " The Winter Fire," " The Flower 
of the Family," and " Little Women," with much 
entertainment and approval. We shall be glad 
to report if they contmue to issue works to which 
we can give equal commendation. 



EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

We are always glad to send canvassing bills or 
specimen numbers to those of our d^ar friends 
who wish to promote the circulation of " Sun- 
shine," or ** Golden Hours." 

Our young correspondents tell us that they 

find our "Half Hours" in "Golden Hours" 

useful to them. When the twelve chapters are 

finished we hope to make them into a volume. 

. Letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 

\ 2^, "PBttemostet Row, London. 
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lTE LEICESTER'S SCHOOLDAYS. 



:h AFTER XXIII.— A Sociable Evening. 
IZE chattered away ; Kate had nothing much 
o but to listen, and undeistand if she conld. 
Alms's fast way of taking was rather puz- 
j to her. She told her of her past life at her 



French school, and of the ways of Ihe quiet lillle 
town by the sea where she bad redded eier since 
she could remember, and where papa's visit had 
been like a draught to a thirsty soul, or an oasis in 
the desert. 

Aitd that, dearly as she loved her native land, 
she had been only too bappy to bid adieu to i^ 
and join her father m England. 

Only Juliette did nothing but find fault with 
English wf'yjtJWd customs ; and their little maid 
coiud not b(i induced to fall in with her ways nnd 
"fuTTMt-'* notions. 
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It must be owned that Aim^e was a regular 
little chatterbox ; but then she had so many silent 
hours when her papa was away and Juliette 'was 
busy, that she must be forgiven for making the 
most of her opportunity now. ] 

But talking did not make her forget her duty as 
hostess. When six struck by the little French 
clock on the chimney-piece, she flitted away to 
help to prepare the tea. With her own hands she 
laid the cloth and brought in the cups and the 
dainty French rolls and butter, with the freshly 
gathered fruit — opiums and peaches, reposing 
amongst cool green leaves. The whole table was 
brightened and decorated with four tiny glasses of 
flowers : they were but common flowers, such as 
the cottage garden produced ; but flowers of some 
sort Aimle must have ; and their pretty graceful 
arrangement showed diem off; to the best ad- 
vantage. . ' 

Old Juliette, coming in witji something^ when 
Aim^e was fitting isibout the tea-table, smiled at 
her and psttted her on the head, calling her 
** ch^re petite." 

Thex^w^ nothing now to wait for but the 
master. Papa had promised to be home to tea, 
Aircf^ ;^aid ; and even as she spoke there was the 
sound^Wi^his kpy in the door. His little daughter 
flew to^m^et him and covered him with kisses, as 
if he "Iia4 been absent weeks instead of hours. 
Kate was greeted by him with courteous deference 
as, with Aim6e clinging to his arm, he entered the 
parlour. **-But soon Aim6e went off to make the 
chocolate^: and a weak something, which she 
called tea, in honour of Katie. 

The' meal was a pleasant one, enlivened by 
Aim&V chatter and M. Verier's humorous re- 
marks. 'Kate caught herself wondering what 
Frances Serle would have thought had she been 
there : these were the vulgar people she was 
goiiSlg to look, down upon ; but nothing could be 
moije perfect tl}%n M. Verier's unstudied polite- 
ness find Aim^e's graceful vivacity was cliarming. 
She- hoped 'Mrs* Ormond would let her come 
again. 

After tea was .over M. Verier showed her some 
engravings of the beautiful scenery of his native 
country ; and then he brought out his microscope, 
and gave her a great deal of interesting infor- 
mation about the specimens — animal and vege- 
table — ^which he showed her through it. 

The evening passed so quickly, and pleasantly 
that Kate could hardly believe it was drawing on 
to nine 6*clock. 

" I have got my first pupil, papa," Aim^e said, 
as he closed what she laughingly termed "his 
lecture ; " ** I am going to teach Katie." 

** We have never setued on what terms," said 
Kate. 

** None, Mademoiselle, but these," replied M. 

Verier, quickly laying his hand for a moment on 

KsLte^s shoulder, "that you come and see my 

daughter sometimes^ and teach her English in 

return, — that is, if Madame Ormond permits.** 
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I cannot learn for that only,'*. replied Kate, 
with a shake of the head ; "it would not be 
a" bit of good tb Aimee. But please," she 
added, " if Aim^e does teach me, may it be a secret 
from every one but Mrs. Ormond ? " 

"Certainly, if you wish it," he replied, with 
a grave bow. 

At that moment Juliette came in to say that 
Mercy had arrived. Aimee ran up-stairs for some 
bonbons she wanted to give Katie, and she and 
M. Verier were alone. 

She went up to him : — 

" Thank you very much. Monsieur, for allowing 
me to know Aimie, I shall write and tell my 
sister about her. But,'* and she hesitated a 
little — ** will you tell me why you asked me out of 
all the girls?. I have been wondering ve^ 
much." < 

Monsieur Verier smiled a little. 

" I thought- that a young lady who could so 
boldly tell Uie truth, even against herself, could be 
no bad coalii^anion for my Aimee ; and I am veiy 
particulaif with whom she associates. Vcilot 

Kate ofelour^ crimso^ to the roots of her hair, 
and loolfed dciln. v 

" I Mfant mj^im^e to learn to live for a higher 
and better lif«^1J8MI- this/^Mademoiselle," said M. 
Verier, softly,- '**ltnd a littlfe good example is a help 
sometimes." 

Kate did'iiot stnswer ; indeed, there was hardly 
time before •Aimee <«ttn^ tripping in, .:v"th an 
apology for being^ sjl^ ro%: ; but she tli^iight M. 
Verier little knew h^ if he imagined her example 
could be of imy use. {^ * ' ' 

There we^e tears i^i Kate's eyeg^as well as in 
Aim^e's as'the two gftls threw their arms round 
each othejt' Aimee tHjgged her tb coihe again 
soon. ♦, 7 

"I shall '^not forget my pleasant evening," she 
said, as shiS' bade M. Verier good night. "I 
think my French lessons will be better done after 
this." • \- 

"V/ell, M&s Leicester, "..Wrq5..Mercy's greeting, 
*' you're aliv^ yet, it seems. I thought these 
French foife "t^^ld have made an end of yoa 
almost ; what with their parlez-vous-ing, and what 
with the rubbish they'd give you to eat, I should 
have been very sorry to spend five mortal hours 
with 'em ; it must be bad enough in school-time, 
without spending your holiday afternoon here." 

" Oh, I have enjoyed it very much indeed, 
Mercy ; I should have been very sorry not to have 
gone. I like Aimee Verier very much." 

"Well, there is no accounting for tastes. Vyt 
heard say they eat frogs ; did they treat you to a 
dish of them, pray?" 

"Oh dear no, '^replied Kate, laughing heartily; 
"we had a beautiful tea; such splendid fruit, 
Mercy. But I have no doubt the frogs would 
havie been very good if we had had them," she 
added, a little mischievously. 
\ ""BaiiX TLOTkswvs^^ Miss Katie! the bare idea 
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is enough to make one sick ! I don't know "why 
folks can't keep to good English ways ; but there 
are so many foreign fashions now-a-days." 

"Well, Mercy, I don't think you need fear me 
eating frogs just yet ; though that would be better 
than the cats and rats they were thankful for at 
the time of the siege." 

" Ah, I think those may think themselves well 
off who are safe in England, Miss Leicester." 

<'I think so too, Mercy; but all the same I 
believe I shall enjoy my French lessons now, and 
I used to dislike them so much. I shall never 
learn to speak it so well as Aim6e, of course ; but 
I am a long way from that now. I should like to 
be able to understand her better than I do now." 
** W^ll, I suppose it is proper for young ladies 
like you to learn all they can, Miss Katie ; and 
you must try your best to please the mistress, for 
she is a dear good lady.''' 

Kate went to Mrs. Ormond in the drawing-room 
as soon ^ she came back. The other girls had 
had supper and gone to bed ; but it was always a 
treat for visiting days, that those who had been 
ont took supper with her and Miss Ormond. 

Mrs. Ormond very kindly inquired the particu- 
lars of her visit, and Kate |^ave them ; but it was 
not until she was about saymg good night that she 
mentioned what Was uppermost in her mind — ^the 
desire to become Aimee Verifcr's pupil. 

" I must consider of it, my dear," was Mrs. 
Ormond's answer ; "I will talk to M. Verier 
about it the next time he comes, and see what 
arrangement can' be made. You say you want 
it to be kept a secret from the rest ; but will not 
that interfere with Aim6e*s chance of other pupils 
amongst our children?" 

** Only till Christmas I " pleaded Kate, eagerly. 
•* Please, I want to do something very pretty for 
Tmdie's Christmas-tree ; and I should like it to 
be a surprise to her ; and it can't if everybody 
knows I am learning." 

Mrs. Ormond smiled at her eagerness. 
* * Well, we will see about it. I am glad you are 
going to do something for Trudie ; I was afraid 
you did not mean it, and I think she would have 
been disappointed." 

Kate ' coloured, and muttered that "Margaret 
thought there was no need. But," she added, 
looking up, **I always meant to do a drawing ; 
and I should like to do some of this pretty velvet 
work as well." 

** I think I must see some of Aim6e's wonder- 
ful productions, before I can quite decide. But it 
is bedtime now, Katie; we will talk of this 
another day. Good night, dear ; I shall not pay 
you a visit to-night." 

Kate wished them both good night, and then 
she lingered a minute with Mrs. Ormond's hand 
in hers. 

" Thank you very much for letting me go," she 
said at last, in a low tone. ** I like Aim^, and 
I mean to give Monsieur no trouble with my 
French lessons now." 



**I am glad I let the child go," said Mrs. 
Ormond after Kate had shut the door and gone ; 
" it will do her good, and counteract M?irgaret's 
influence a little, I hope. Katie has good prin- 
ciples, but she is too liable to act from the impulse 
of the moment, and according to the humour of 
those she is with." 

** And you think Maigaret . is not a good com- 
panion for her?" questioned Miss Ormond. 

** I greatly fear not. Margaret has not had the 
advantage of a good training in early youth ; but 
I trust ^e will improve here. I would fain see 
her a good, upright, trustworthy woman. You 
must help me, Maria; you have more of her 'heart 
and her confidence than I have. Don't indulge 
her too much ; if is bad for her." 

**I cannot bear to see my dear brother's only 
child thwarted, Grace. Her young life inust be 
made happy if I can make it so, bless her ! " 

Mrs. Ormond turned away with a sigh, but she 
said no more ; she could not make her sister-in- 
law see with her eyes, so it was useless to atteraft 
it ; but for all that, Mrs. Ormond had her niece's 
true welfare more at heart than aunt Maria had. 

On talking the matter over with M. Verier, 
Mrs. Ormond was quite willing that Kate should 
be his little daughter's pupil ; but she could not 
think of allowing it on M. Verier's own tem?s. 
It was settled at last that Kate was to go every 
other Saturday aftemoqn, and that she was to 
pay four shillings a lesson— a sum which Kate's 
ample allowance of pocket-money madie it very 
easy for her to pay. " ' ' 

This arrangement was a very agreeable one. 
both to Kate and to Aim^e ; but it caused no 
little wonder amongst her companiops. Tl^ey 
could not understand how Mrs. Ormond shouljd 
allow her to visit so often one whom they con- 
sidered quite beneath them. And as neither M^s. 
Ormond nor Kate enlightened them on the 
subject, they had to wonder stilL 

But all agreed that Kate's French lessons were 
far better done, and with a quarter of the trouble 
they, formerly took ; and Frances Serle declared 
that if she did win the French prize it would not 
be by fair means ; she was evidently favoured by 
the master, and would therefore have no right 
to it 



Chapter XXIV.— The Telegram. 

"There is the telegraph boy coming down 
the drive," said Rose Feilding, glancing out of 
the Window by which she was sitting at work one^ 
Saturday afternoon, two or three weeks after the 
events of the last chapter 5 " I wonder what he* 
wants?" 

" Oh, probably nothing more* interesting than 
to report that Miss Ormond's new bonnet cannot ' 
be ready for to-morrow," said Mary Burton. 

" Is she geltiiva^Titw ^xifcV^ . 
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wants one very badly* I am almost ashamed of 
going to churdi with her in that fright of a black 
one she wears." 

** I think yott don't know what you are talking 
about, Mary," said Agnes Selford quietly. 

*' I was talking of Miss Ormond's black bonnet," 
answered Mary. 

Agnes glanced across to Trudie's sofa, and 
then she approached close to where Mary was 
standing by. Rose's side, and spoke in a low 
tone, 

** I don't know if I ought to tell you, but per- 
haps Miss Ormond would not object if she knew, 
only it must be a secret from Trudie. Miss 
Ormond does not mean to get a new bonnet this 
autumn, and she intends to give the money it 
would have cost to Trudie's cripples."^ 

Mary raised her eyebrows wiu a slight look of 
surprise. 

'* I should have thought she might have afforded 
that and the bonnet as well," she said. 

** No doubt she might. But *' — and a deep 
earnest expression came into Agnes'seyes — "botn 
she and Miss Ormond think we ought to give that 
which cost us something — some self^enial, I mean, 
— and they practise what they teach us." 

"And pray what is it going to cost you?" 
asked Mary, in an off-hand manner. 

Agnes answered that she could not tell her, and 
tomed away. 

Agnes's little self-denials for Trudie were not to 
'be talked of, and were more than any of the girls 
. cared to notice, or that any one knew but herself. 

Just then there came a message to say Uiat 
Miss Selford was wanted by Mrs. Ormond down- 
stairs, and Agnes went 

" I wonder if it has anything to do with the 
telegram ? " carelessly remarked Rose. 

Yes, it had to do with the tekgram. 

Agnes ran lightly down-stairs, little thinking 
what awaited her. 

The news had come to Mrs. Ormond, and she 
broke it to her as gently as possible : her young^t 
sister, a fair sweet child of four, had been dread- 
fully burnt, so much so that the doctolr thought 
she could not possibly live more than a few days, 
probably not longer than a few hours, and Agnes 
was to go at once. That was all ; there could be 
no particulars, of course* 

Poor Agnes was almost stunned by the tidings, 
she could hardly believe it at first, and when ^e 
did realize it she seemed powerless to do any- 
thing ; all her cry was to be going. She must see 
little Sophie again. Mrs. Ormond sent her up- 
stairs to collect her things, but when she followed 
her a few minutes afterwards, Agnes was pacing 
up and down the room in a state of feverish 
impatience, hardly knowing what she was doing. 
She sprang to Mrs. Ormond's side with the same 
eager question, " How soon can I go ? " 

**I have been looking at the time-table, my 

darling, and I hnd you will only just be able to 

reach home to-night. The train leaves Derring;loii 



station at 5.15, and it is past three now, so there 
is not much time to be lost, and even then it wiU 
be almost midnight by the time you arrive at 
Chelford." 

" I must go ! " said Agnes, with a piteous, 
pleading look into Mrs. Ormond's face. 

" You shall, my dear, you shall. But, Agnes, 
you must rouse yourself, or you will never be able 
to make the journey." 

But all Agnes's answer was, to cover her face 
with her hands, and moan forth, — 

" Oh, if I had only been there, this might never 
have happened ! my precious little Sophie I" and 
a shiver passed over her, but no tears came to the 
relief of the burning eyes. 

Mrs. Ormond began to be seriously alarmed. 
She put her arm round Agnes, and drew her 
gently towards her. 

" My darling," she said, "you must not think 
of that ; it is hopeless to think of what might 
have been. God was watching over the little 
lamb ; and if He thinks fit to take her by the 
sharp chaiiot of fire, out of the stormy ways of 
this world, to her haven of rest in the Saviour's 
bosom, we must not rebel, Agnes." 

" Oh, don't you think that she may yet live?" 
exclaimed Agnes, with a gleam of hope: ** perhaps 
it is not so bad as they thought at first. Oh, if 
vou were to go, dear Mrs. Ormond, you would 
know so well how to nurse her, and perhaps her 
precious Uttle life might be saved. Will you, oh! 
will you ? " 

And A^es gazed into Mrs. Otmond's fece as if 
her own life hung on the answer. 

" I will go with you, certainly, my poor child, 
for I am sure you are not fit to travel alone. And 
there may be a chance ; little children often 
struggle through a great deal. But we must not 
have you ill too, Agnes dear; you must lie down 
for an hour, and try and compose yourself we will 
do all that is necessary." 

Mrs. Ormond made her as comfortable as 
possible, and with a strict injunction not to rise 
until she came again, she left her, and after a few 
minutes' talk with Miss Ormond she went to the 
schoolroom. 

The usual Saturday afternoon Babel of tongues 
was so great that her entrance was unnoticed; 
but when the girls caught sight of her, and of the 
unusually grave expression of her face, the talking 
was hushed in a moment. 

Mrs. Ormond waited until there was perfect 
silence, and then she spoke : — 

" I am sure you will be sorry to learn that poor 
Agnes Selford has just received some very distress- 
ing news ; her little sister Sophie has been dread- 
fully burnt this morning, and there is not much 
chance of her recovery. Agnes is going as soon as 
possible, and I am going with her. How long I 
shall be away I cannot tell ; and I have not much 
time now to give you any final orders. But I 
want you all to promise me to be good children, 
and to gyi« 1/lm Ormond as little trouble as pos* 
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sible. You know my wishes : I hope you will 
try to follow them in every respect as if I were 
here. Oh, childreiii let me have a good report of 
you when I return. Don't grieve me by any 
wrong-doing in my absence." 

Mrs. Ormond's calmness almost forsook her, 
and she paused. 

The girls clustered round her, each eager to 
promise good behaviour ; for the suddenness of the 
news, together with Mrs. Ormond's departure, 
had completely subdued them for the time being. 

" Everything will go on as usual," Mrs. Ormond 
went on ; "I hope I shall not be long away, but 
things seem very imcertain. Oh, children, this 
shows how soon even the best and the youngest 
may be taken away. How little did we, any of 
ns, think this morning that one so dear to one of 
our number should thus be laid low ! What if 
it had been any of you ? how would you have felt 
now? Oh seek to know and love the blessed 
Saviour now in health and strength ; that should 
any sudden and unforeseen accident overtake you, 
you^nay feel safe — safe for ever in His everlasting 



arms. 
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Mrs. Ormond ceased : no one spoke, but there 
were tears in the eyes of several of the girls; their 
feelings were easily worked upon, but, alas ! the 
good impression passed away with the words that 
had aroused it 

When Mrs. Ormond turned to leave the room, 
Gara sprang forward and asked if she might take 
Agnes's place with Trudie. Mrs. Ormond 
answered with a pleased smile, — 

" Yes, Clara, poor little Trudie will miss her 
kind friend, but I am sure you will do all you can 
for her." 

Then Frances Serle asked if she could be any 
help now. 

** Yes, dear, you can go and help Mercy to put 
up some clothes for A^es ; but do not disturb 
her more than you can possibly help. I want her 
to have all the rest she can, poor child. It will 
be a trying journey for her, and she is not very j 
strong." I 

The packing was soon done: Frances sought 
out the things, and Mercy toolf them into the' 
dressing-room to pack. Agnes lay with her face ' 
towards the wall, and took no notice of the light 
movements in the room. Frances thought she 
was asleep, but when she leant gently over her , 
before leaving the room, she saw that her eyes 
were fixed staring at the wall, and that in her hand | 
she held her Bible, with her fingers between the 
leaves, as though she had been studying some 
portion. I 

•*Oh, Agnes," Frances said softly, "I am so 
sorry. I hope your Uttle sister will get better, and 
that you will soon come back." 

Agnes half rose, and putting her arms round 
Frances, laid her hand on her shoulders. 

** I have been trying to feel that it will be best 
whichever way it is, but I can't quite. I know it 
is sent in love« but it is a hard, hard trial. It is 



best for darling Sophie, I know, to be safe and 
happy for ever ; but oh I how we shall miss her 
dear, sweet, winning ways ! Oh ! I don't know 
what we shall all do wimout her ! ^' 

**0h, she will get well again," said Frances, 
"you'll see she wiU: children can live through 
double what will kill a grown-up person. I will 
never believe she is going to die." 

And Frances, who msliked solemn subjects, 
turned away as if the matter were settled. 

*'I have been asking earnestly that her life may 
be spared," said Agnes, in a low tone, as she lay 
down again with a sigh, *' but it will be as God 
sees best." 

Just then Mrs. Ormond entered to sa^r that it 
was time for Agnes to prepare for the journey, 
and Frances went away, glad to escape. 

Then came the leave-tsddngs in the schoolroom. 
Agnes was a general favourite, and all the girls 
were sorry to lose her in this sudden way. But 
poor little Trudie would miss her the most of any 
one. Agnes knelt down by her sofa, and clasped 
her arms round the child. 

"Good-bye, darling. You will not forget 
me?" 

** No, never I " exclaimed Trudie, energetically, 
" I shall want you every day. But, oh Agnes, I 
hope your dear little sister will get better. BuV' 
she added in a whisper, ** it would be happier for 
her to die than to be like me." 

Agnes started, and a quick gasping sob burst 
from her, but no tears. She hod been earnestly 
longing and praying for the life of her precious 
Sophie, when perhaps, were that life spared, it 
might only be one of continual suffering. She 
bowed her head on Trudie's shoulder and muf^ 
mured, — 

" I will try to say, God's will be done, however 

It IS." 

Mrs. Ormond, who had been bidding her 
children— eadi one separately — an affectionate 
good-bye, now came up to Agnes and told her 
the cab was at the door, and they must go. 

Agnes turned, gave one long lingering looK 
round the room she had known so long, and which 
she might never know again under the same 
circumstances, and was gone. 

The cab drove from the door, and Miss Ormond 
had' the sole care and responsibility of the house- 
hold upon her shoulders. It all seemed like a 
dream ; such a change since dinner-time. 

Frances Serle had hardly been sincere in .saying 
that she hoped Agnes would soon be back. Of 
course she was sorry for the trouble that had be- 
fallen her companion ; but apart from that she 
was glad of anything to take Agnes away ; for she 
was now the driest in the school, and her authority 
could not be disputed. Mrs. Ormond being 
absent too, she would be Miss Ormond's risht 
hand, and uphold her in any case of difficulty. 
Yes, Frances Serle would be a person of import- 
tance now ; and she drew her head up and carried 
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Margaret, too, was glad of the change that had 
come. Only that morning Julia Rivers had told 
her that her cousin's birthday party was fixed for 
the following Friday ; and she had been puzzling 
herself as to ways and means of getting to it ; for 
she was bent upon going, by fair means or foul. 
But it would be easily managed now when there 
was only aunt Maria in the way. 

** It has happened beautifully ! nothing could 
he better 1 " she said to Kate that evening. " We 
will both go, Katie ; and we will enjoy ourselves, 
and have such a jolly time. " 

** But Mrs. Ormond decidedly said we were not 
to go,** objecti-^X-iCate. 

** Oh, that loesn't matter : she is not here. 
And she won't have told aunt Maria anything 
about it, because she did not know when it was to 
be. I can easily represent to aunt Maria that aunt 
Ormond would let us go if she were here ; and I 
am sure she won't object then." 

But Kate shook her head. 

"That would not be true," she, said very de- 
cidedly, "and I will have nothing to do with it. 
We promised Mrs. Ormond to do nothing against 
her wish while she is away, and I mean to try 
and keep my promise. Do you too, Margaret. 
Have nothing more to do with Julia and her 
party ; I am sure you would not enjoy it." 

**I shall ask aunt Maria, at any rate," said 
Margaret, as she turned away, "and you must 
come if we get leave, Katie." 

Kate missed Mrs. Ormond's nightly visit, and 
the few words of affectionate counsel she always 
gave her ; but she did not know of how much use 
it was until she could have it no longer : but 
before she slept Kate asked for grace to keep her 
promise to her kind friend, and to act always as if 
her eyes were still upon he? ; and especially to be 
kept from yielding to temptation. 

Would that Margaret had done likewise. But 
fcihe only rejoiced in her comparative freedom! 



THE LITTLE GARDEN. 

•I MADB a little garden 

With labour, toil, and cater 
-I dug it deep, and raked it smooth. 

And not a weed was there ; 
I pjanted it with fragrant flowers. 

Till it gre>Y passing fair. 

T^hough beech and lime trees sheltered 

This quiet little spot, 
Yet when the sun was shining. 

Full many a ray it caught ; 
And it was sweet with mignonette 
. And blue forget-me-not. 

"There* were crocuses and snowdrops 
To welcome spring's first hours, 

-And shy, sweel perfumed violets 

That -came with April showers ; 
.And when they faded, summer brought 

Jler wealth of radiant flowers. 



When all the earth was resting, 

One sunnv autumn mom, 
I watched the airy thistle-downs 

On the soft south wind borne, 
Nor dreamed those beauteous wanderer 

Could ever make me mourn. 

They floated o'er my garden 

As it lay calm ana warm, 
They rested on its blooming beds, 

Yet I felt no alarm ; 
Methought, ** Those silvery triflers 

Can work but little harm." 

What time the earth was shrouded 

In its pure garb of snow, 
I went on a long journey, 

And I was loth to go ; 
For m}r sweet plants without my care 

Awhile must leam to grow. 

I thought of them when spring-time 
Stole back with lengthening day ; 

I watched the bright'nmg sunshine. 
And hailed for tnem each ray ; • 

And oft I pictured them in dreams 
When I was far away. 

Beside that happy garden 

My heart still longed to be, 
And there my footsteps came at last, 

Far over land and sea : — 
But time and growth meanwhile had wrought 

A mournful change for me. 

My lovely flowers had languished, 

That were my hope and pride ; 
Some had grown pale and sickly, 

And some had well-nigh died ; 
For haughty weeds with spreading roots 

Had thrust them all aside. 

There was no time for weeping. 

Regret was all in vain ; 
And so I cast my grief aside, 

And worked with might and main, 
But it was hard and weary toil 

To clear that ground again. 

Deep in the soil was rooted 

Each strong and sturdy weed ; 
Strange that such iron power should lurk 

In such a fragile seed ! 
Oh, would that I had known in time. 

And taken wiser heed I 

O children who are learning 

Lessons for coming years. 
Whose thoughtless moments hold the seeds 

Of future hopes and fears, 
Beware lest what is sown in jest 

Be rooted up in tears ! 

Beware lest subtle evil 

An easy access win ; 
'Tis hard to cast it out again 

\Vhen once if enters in ; 
And cruel bondage, strong as death, 
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Beware lest, unsuspecting, 

Ye find out, all too late,, , 
That growths of selfishness and sloth. 

Of falsehood, ifride, and'hajte, 
Have grieved Go I's Spirit in your hearts, 

And left you desolate. ' 

Oh ! ask of Him who loveth 

To hear and answer prayer, 
When life is bright and sweet to you. 

To keep you in His care; 
So shall you, guarded by His strength, 

Be happy everywhere. 

T. F. GALWBT* 



BAD MEMORY. 

**Mary, my love," asked her papa, "do you 
remember the text of this morning ? 

**No, pa, I never can remember the text, iVe 
such a bad memorv." 

"By the way," said her mother, "did you 
notice Susan Brown?" 

** Oh, yes, what a fright ! She had on her last 
year's bonnet done up, a pea-green silk, a black 
lace mantilla, brown boots, an imitation of Honiton 
collar, a lava bracelet, her old ear-rings, and such 
a fan I Oh, my !" 

"Well, my dear," replied her mother, "your 
memory is certainly ^tf</." 

— ■ . I I ■ ■ . — r — 

THE FIRST LESSON IN GAMBLING. 

Wherever there are great collections of people, 
there are always bad and foolish people among 

them. It was so at B-r , where the fair was 

held a few weeks ago. Outside the grounds, be- 
hind or within tents or booths^ were many who 
gambled, and led others to do so. Now it is a 
Very simple thing to gamble, so simple, and often 
it appears so fair, that many a boy is led to take 
the first step before he knows it. 

There was behind one of the stands a circle of 
men and boys ; on the ground sat a poor degraded, 
dissipated man, i poorly clothed and looking ill 
and weak. H& held in his hand several iron 
rings, and before, him Was, a board . with large 
nails driven into it, which stood upright. A clear- 
faced, bright-eyed, handsome little fellow stepped 
lip to him.. He was just such a boy as is prompt 
at day school, and always has his lesson at Sunday 
school. He showed this in his face as he stepped 
up to the man and said, " What's that for?" 

** Give me a halfpenny, and you may pitch one 
of tliese rings, and if it catches over a nail, TU 
give you six ^Jalfpcnce. " 

That seemed fair enough, so the boy handed 
him a halfpenny and took a ring» He stepped 
back to a stake, tossed the ring, and it cat^ht on 
one of the nails. 

The money was paid him, and he stepped off 
well satisfied with what he had done, probably 
not having an idea that he had done wrong. 
' A gentleman standing near had watched him, 



and now, before he had time to look about and 
rejoin his companions, laid his hand on his 
shoulder. 

"My lad, that is your first lesson in gambling." 

"Gambling, sir?" 

"You staked your halfpenny, and' won six. 
Did you not?" 

"Yes, Idid."-/ 
^ ** You did not earn Tthem, and they were not 
given you ; you won them just as gamblers win 
money. You have taken the first step in the path ; 
that man has gone through it, and you can see the 
end. Now I advise you to go and give him his 
threepence back, and ask him for your halfpenny, 
and then stand square with the world, ^ honest 
boy again. »» 

He had hung his head down, but raised it 
quickly, and his bright, open look, as he said, 
'* I'll do it," will not be forgotten. He ran back, ' 
and soon emerged from the ring, looking happier 
than ever. He touched his cap and bowed* 
pleasantly as he ran away to join his comrades. 

THE BROKEN VASE. 

SOLUTION OF THE SIXTY-SEVENTH PICTURE • 

STORY. 

"Well, I declare, this is too bad!" exclaimed 
Maud Rutherford, a tall girl of sixteen, very 
angrily, when on entering the drawing-room one 
day she discovered a beautiful vase belonging to 
her lying in pieces on the floor ; it was the present 
of an uncle of hers, who was tnen dead, and was 
consequently much prized by her. * * I wonder who 
can have done it ?" she contmued, in an angry tone, 
for Maud was very passionate. **I suppose it 
was that tiresome Lucy: she is always m mis- 
chief; " and Maud rang the bell violently. " Tell 
Miss Lucy I want her," she said to the servant 
who answered it. 

"Was it you who broke my beautiful vase? " 
said Maud, as her sister, a little girl about nine, 
entered the room. 

"Yes, Maud," she replied: "Pm very sorry 
indeed, but i couldn't help, 1 " 

" Couldn't help it, indeed! " interrupted Maud, 
putting herself into a passion. * * You could help it ; 
you are always destroying mv things, you horria 
child ; you knew how 1 valuea this vase, I suppose 
you iust did it on purpose to annoy me." "Indeed 
I diq not, Maud," said Lucy, the tears beginning 
to rim slowly down her cheeks : she was a sensitive 
child, and could not bear to be spoken to angrily. 

When Lucv was gone and Maud was left to 
herself, she felt sorry she had* spoken so angrily to 
Lucy. " But I can't help,, it,^'she said, " I liave 
such a temper. Oh dear ! 

Every Friday evening in the town where Maud 
lived there was a meetmg held in a certain hall, 
where a very good clergyman preached, and lately 
^laud used to attend the meetings : she wished 
to become a follower of Christ, but she had still 
a ^eat enemy to contend with, namely, passion. 

The day on which the incident occurred about 
the vase happened to be Friday, and that evening 
Maud set out foi tbft halL >s!l ^V^s:.V N2&& ^sists^osis^ 



was to be held. She felt more sab- 
dued than osaal, and was very Bony 
for having eiven way to her temper, 
but was Elilltoo proud to ask Lucy's 



- e door, saying that a ___ 

would be preached there that e 
iog against temper ! And B 

good sermon it was. The min 

clearly showed the sinfulness of 
indulging in bad temper, and ear- 
Deiilly t«^ed his hearers to go to 
Him who alone could make them 
meek and lowly of heart. Maud 
was veiy much impressed, and walked 
thoughtfully home. 

The neit day she wrote to the 
minister who had preached, and told 
him bow she felt her unworthiness, 
and what a bad temper she had, 
and asked his advice how to strive 
against it. After seeding the letter 
she knell down and prayed for a new 
heart, and for strength to resist her 
besetting sin ; and when she rose up 
she felt much happier. 

When the minister got her letter 
he rejoiced, that one at least of his 
hearers had been bron^t to Christ ; 
and the following day Maud received 
a letter from him, lull of kind advice 
and wise counsels. She read and 
re-read it with delight, and then 
went to look for her little sister 
Lucy, to ask her forgiveness. She 
was playing in the garden, and 
Maud went up to her, and told her 
bow sorry she was she had been so 
cross to her about the vase, and 
that she was sure she had not done 
it on purpose, and hoped she would 
forgive her, 

'■ Oh yes ! indeed I will," said 
Lucy ; ''the way I broke the vase 
was, I wasreachinguptothemantel- 



,ustec 

.0 tell you, wht 

told me you wanted me. I 

going to tell you then, but you 

rupted me ; I am veiy sorry indeed, 
but 1 could not help it." 

"No, I know you could not, 
dear," said Maud ; and she put her 
arms fondly round her little sister, 
and gave her a kiss, which was 
hoartUy returned by Lucy. 

I must add that from that day 
Matid strove more eamesUy Ih; 
ever to ctmquer her passions, and 
become, more like the lowly Savioi 
who sdid, "Take My yoke upi 
you, and leam o9Me ; for I am meek 
^nd lovly ia beait." 




HoNOURABLB MENTION :— FRANK LESLIE P., Helena vonp. 
Madeline M. S., Katherine H., Edith E. T., Amelia S. ani 
Sophia L. F., Aljce M. G., Ethel P., Bessie C. M'D., Maiy G. 
C, Mona D., Eva C, Amelia H., Maiy Alice and Helena E., 
Helen Agnes P., Dora D. B., Harriet C. D., Katherine S. B, 
Agnes F:, Eliia S. S., Maria A. C, May L. A., EmUy M. H., 
Adelaide A. N., Emily M. G., Maud S., Carolina G. H., Cbn 
K.,Zmily M., Carolme W., Kate S., Flora B., Ellen E.G., 
Dora C. E. C, Evelyn A, H., Davioa W., Florence T. L., Ndbc 
S., John C. ,P., Willie D., Salisbury M. H., Alfred D., 
Geoige L. 

We are very glad that a boy has obtained the distinction of 
being neit to the best. We wonder why ibe boys so frequenllj 
allow the girls to surpass them in competition. 

Many thanks (or ptmto^phs, Qowctb, and pretty wool mats. 
How dcUghliMl\l.\s lotioi^'we^a.ie wi man-j floods! 
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MARCH WINDS AND MAY 
FLOWERS. 



Chapter XXIIL— Guilty ? or Not Guilty? 
"Will no one have the honesty to speak out 
nnd confess his fault?" sud Dr. Ellis, looking 
round on the boys. "I have promised to pass it 
over, and I shall keep my word ; but if the author 
of this piece of mischief refuses to acknowledge 
it, he wll be severely punished. And I have 
alr^y a clae lo the otteoder." 

Was it fancy which made George fee! that 
Dr, Ellis looked very eaiaestly at f 



ELICIT THE TRUTH.] 

finished his sentence? George met the glance 

without quailing, but, to hia great annoyance, he 
felt his dieeks bum and redden as he tried to 
seem as if he were quite above any chaige of 
suspicion. 

" I need not ask whether you had anything to 
do with this afTair?" said the Doctor, turning to 
Foirester. 

" No, sir," said Forrester, proudly. 
He appealed to two or three others with tbe 
same result ; and then he said, very pointedly to 
George, " I believe yon were the last boy in the 
school, l.eighton ; was it. you who defac;d the 
book ? Answer me frankly," 
j Thsce was sud\. ^.xv tiiAti*. ifflase, wv ''^k- 
\ Doctor's va.rt, ■tni\. \f> i^nitvA Vo '::^X.tmj.^-ow^-^'»- 
land l\\e v^^eX-tWia?. ^jo.-- -nVt^J. ^^t vwn- 's 
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George was so full of kind encouragement, that 
had George been guilty, he felt he must at once 
have owned it. The fact was that the Doctor, 
who was naturally hasty, regretted that he had not 
been more lenient yesterday about the breaking 
of the window ; and for this reason he was dis- 
posed to excuse any outbreak of bojrish temper 
which had been the result of his censure. And 
George was also a favourite of his master s ; and 
though Dr. Ellis was a thoroughly just man, yet 
we all know that general good conduct has much 
weight in such matters. 

George's colour deepened in spite of his efforts 
at self-control, but he answered firmly, ** No, sir, 
I liever touch^ the book ; I don't even remem- 
ber noticing iU*? 

** I should B^ti^ondemn any one without proof," 
said thcF'Doctoi after a perplexed pause, "but I 
must say, Lei^ton, that appearances are very 
much a^inst yd>u. You were the only boy left in 
the room after school hours ; Parker closed the 
shutters and Ibcked the doors as usual at dusk, and 
the " Poems" w^e uninjured when the boysixrere 
dismissed.'' 

** I cannot help it, sir," said " George, I know 
nothing whatever about it. Somebody else must 
have done it.^* 

One fk two of the boys here looked at each 
other, cither in admiration or in wonder at 
Geoi^e's «flfrontery ; and Will Bradshaw's face 
wore a sarcastic smile. 

** But there was no one but you.on the premises, 
Leighton," said Dr. Ellis. ** Parker says he saw 
no one near the room after you left it. And then 
there are the red ink stains." 

** What of them, sir ? " asked Geoi^e. 

** I suppose you are aware," replied the Doctor, 
quietly, ** that your exercise book that was lying 
on the desk has a red ink blot upon it? the same ink 
that was employed in disfiguring the ** Poems." 
And the bottle was left uncorked with the wet 
pen beside it. t)id you not use the red ink ? " 

**No, sir," answered George. He was think- 
ing only of the marks on the *' Poems," and so he 
said No. But the next moment he corrected 
himself, and said, " Oh yes ; I recollect I wanted 
to rule a line or two in my exercise book ; but I 
certainly corked the bottle again." 

This seemed so like a sudden invention of 
George's to account for his use of the red ink that 
the Doctor no longer doubted that he was the real 
culprit. 

" You cannot be surprised, Leighton, if I think 
that the person who employed the red ink for one 
purpose most likely used it for the other. Neither 
•can you be surprised, in the array of seeming 
evidence against you, at my hesitation in crediting 
your word, when you recollect your persisent 
denial yesterday about the broken window." 

" It was no^ my ball that broke the window," 
erdajmed George, indignantly. 

'^Silence, if you please/* said the Doctor; "da 



he continued, "that I cannot place that implicit 
confidence in you which I have hitherto done. At 
the same time, as no one s^w you dams^e the book, 
and there is therefore only presumptive evidence 
against you, you are free from any punishment, 
unless it is that which may arise from the reproof 
of your own conscience. 

" The school is dismissed, and the first class 
may now leave," he added, in another tone.^ 
, George was too prou^ to wait and plead his own 
cause with his master. 4 Besides, he was not sure 
that Dr. Ellis would listen to him. So he went 
out in his turn, Mding himself more erect than 
usual, and putting oni an air of defiance which, 
instead of proving his innocence, only confirmed 
his guilt in the Doctor's estimation. 

Some of his classmates avoided him ; others 
clustered round him to offer>.their condolenice, or 
to satisfy their curiosity ; but George broke away 
Orom them, and said that hWwas m a huiry to get 
home. He was ili no mood just then to be 
questioned, for though he put on a bold face on 
the occasion, he was v^^^ muc^ji jhuft at the loss of 
the Doctor's good opinion. 

He walked with rtipid strides down the lane, 
conscious of nothing but his owuv perturbed feel- 
ings, and not noticing the steps that were gaining 
on him, when a boy'a hand was laid on his shoul- 
der, and Forrester's somewhat, gruff voice said 
kindly, " Keep up your spirits, old chap ; it will 
all come right some day, and I and lots of us are 
quite sure that you never did such a mean trick." 

He was gone before George could either accept 
or refuse his sympathy, but George's heart was 
lightened by this cordial expression of it, and the 
thought that everybody did not agree with Dr. 
Ellis helped him to bear his burden better. He 
had been ready to cry the minute before,— only 
boys' tears are shut in so closely that they rarely 
manage to escape ; but npw he ran on almost 
cheerfully, thinkmg how he could best relate his 
story at home. 



Chapter XXIV.— Grandmamma's Counsel 

Aunt Phillis was in the breakfast-room as 
George entered by the side door, and he heard her 
say to Effie, "Has George come in fi-om school 
yet?" 

"Yes, he is ; and for the last time," answered 
George, flinging his cap on the table, and himself 
into a chair. " I am not going there any more, so 
I give you all due notice of my intentions." 

" Ring the bell for the dinner, Effie," said aunt 
Phillis, more concerned about the over-roasted 
mutton than her nephew's unknown grievance. 
She was not in the least hurry to hear what that 
was ; it could wait her leisure much better thtn 



the dish of hot meat could. 
^«w^^„t> II ^uu ^icrtacr, oam tiic a-rv.v,vv.^ , v*v, I But Effic was morc excitable, and aunt Phil^ 
aotadd rudeness to your other faults. I am sorry," \\vajaL X.o ra^ >^t \i^VV \«.tseU; while the little gw 
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stood with half-opened mouth eager to learn what 
coald possibly have befallen her cousin. 

George's story did not loose any of its impres- 
siveness through his way of telling it ; and EflSe 
was as indignant and sympathizing as the most 
ill-used of schoolboys could have desired. She 
had been angry enough with Dr. Ellis yesterday 
respecting the affair of the broken window, but 
now she scarcely knew how to speak of hbn in 
•terms of disapprobation sufficiently strong. 

"Oh, aunt, isn't he a horrid man? she ex- 
claimed. ** AH the fathers and mothers of the 
pupils ought to be told of his scandalous treatment 
of George, and then they would be sure to re- 
move their boys, and he would have to close his 
school and go away." 

"I wish you would talk more quietly, my dear; 
it is very unladylike to raise your voice so," said 
aunt Fhillis. 

"But George has been most unjustly accused, 
aunt — ^yesterday of throwing a ball which he did 
not throw, and to-day of spoiling a book which 
he did not spoil ; and I cannot speak like a lamb 
about it." 

*' Lambs are not in the habit of speaking at all, 
Effie, and you had better attend to your dinner 
now, and settle George's concerns afterwards." 

As if Effie cared for her dinner just then, or 
knew whether she was eating meat or pudding ! 

"Aunt, you really don't seem to feel for 
George a bit I " 

"Yes, I do, Effie; but you know George 
generally gets into one scrape before he is out of 
another, and I suppose this one is no worse than 
usual. Besides, I am hungry, and I want my 
dinner, if you do not ! " 

It was a mere waste of words to say any more 
to aunt Phillis, so Effie hurried over ner dinner, 
stopping her cousin between each of his mouth- 
fttls to answer fresh inquiries, and then she went 
Qp-stairs to tell grandmamma of his new trouble. 

George followed her, and they both talked to- 
gether, and talked so fast that poor grandmamma 
was some time before she could get a clear idea of 
what had occurred. Everybody who wanted sym- 
pathy was sure of getting it from the kind old 
lady ; and Effie's tender little heart was comforted 
by the deep interest which she manifested in the 
schoolboy's trial. George was of course too 
independent a young gentleman to require any aid 
of this sort ; but even he felt in better spirits after 
giving his grandmother full particulars of the 
chaise against him, and listening to her remarks 
upon it. 

" It is very hard for you not to be able to clear 
yourself from this stain upon your character ; but 
the best of people have sometimes been under 
A cloud ; and the truth will come out in the end, 
George." 

"I am not so sure of that," said George. 
" Somebody must have laid his plans pretty skil- 
lully to get me into such a mess, and it is not 
likely he will betray himself." 



** Not intentionally," said grandmamma ; " but 
evil-doers are not really wise, and often make 
blunders that a mere child would have avoided. 
Besides, if we are upright and truthful, we are not 
suffered, I think, to remain unvindicated." 

George heaved a sigh. "Someday, perhaps, 
granny ; but I want to be righted at once." 

" Yes, it's so bad to be mixing with the boys 
every day, knowing what they all think of you," 
said Effie. 

"Not all— " began grandmamma, but her 
sentence was cut short by George's protestation, 
" I am not going back to school again, indeed ; I 
shall stay away until justice is done to me I " 

A grand declaration, of which Effie fully ap- 
proved. 

" But there are the prizes, George," she said, 
" you will have no chance of getting any if you 
leave now." 

" I shall have no chance, either way," said 
George. "You don't suppose old Silly will give 
me one after all my bad conduct I " 

" Because he thinks you have done one wrong 
thing, that is no reason why he should keep back 
any reward you are entitled to," said Effie. 

" He would do it, though," answered George. 
" However, I shan't give him the opportunity, for 
I shall make myself scarce after to-day. I am not 
going to be bullied by any doctor in the world ' 

"One would fancy it was the * Emperor' 
speaking," said grandmamma, smiling. 

" I shall go off and join Julius, I think; I dare 
say uncle wifl find a comer for me in his countiijg- 
house." 

'* Why, George, you said you would never be 
stuck at a desk ! " said Effie. 
• "And your uncle would hardly want a boy that 
was turned away from school, "said grandmamma, 
Quietly. 

> " I am not turned avncyj grandmamma ! Taking 
^roorself away is a very different thing." 

"It will not seem so to outsiders, George. 
Unless you can prove your innocence they will 
imagine that there is some truth in the charge 
against you." 

"They can please themselves then," said George, 
hastily. "I don't care a fig for their opinion." 

"Now I will tell you what I should do if I 
were in your situation, George," said grand- 
mamma. "I should just fill my place in the 
school as usual, taking extra pains with all my 
lessons, and showing no ill-feeling towards any- 
body ; and thus I should live down these false 
suspicions and unjust chaises. A coward runs 
away ; a brave heart, strong in its integrity, holds 
on at its post." 

" What a good soldier you would have made, 
grandmamma ! " said George, with a forced little 
laugh. He was hardly willing to own that grand- 
mamma's advice was better than his own counsels. 

** Well, dear boy, I want you to be a good 
soldier, and fight the fight of faith. Keeijstral^t 
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l3ang tongue is but for a moment, the lip of truth 
shall be established for ever." 

Aunt Phillis called Geoxge at that moment to 
try on a new pair of boots which had been 
ordered, and which the shoemaker had just 
brot^ht home for him ; and as he ran down-stairs 
grandmamma said to Effie, with a smile, 
** Another March wind, Effie I *' 

**■ And i very rough one» grandma. I don't see 
how this one can do any good." 

** I dare say the Uttle buds think just the same, 
Effie. They don't see how the sharp breezes will 
help to perfect their tiny leaves, and to unfold 
them in May-time." 

But though Effie was persuaded that grand- 
mamma knew best, both about the real and about 
the figurative March winds, yet in her secret heart 
she was sorry that even one cold cutting breath of 
air should blow over George to his discomfort. 



Chapter XXV. — The Pursuit of Know- 
ledge UNDER Difficulties. 

Effie wrote a long letter to Julius, giving him a 
fiill, true, and particular account of his brother's 
misfortune, and in it she told him that she had 
thought of sending a similar one, or at all events 
a letter of complaint against Dr. Ellis, to the 
Hillborough and Parkwille Gazette (a penny 
local paper containing all the small news of the 
neighbourhood), but that grandmamma had advised 
her not to do so. '* Grandmamma is a Uttle bit 
afraid, I think, of Dr. Ellis, and does not wish to 
offend him, so I suppose I must not expose his 
unjust behaviour to George, or else it is only what 
he richly deserves." 

How astonished Dr. Ellis, with his gold 
spectacles and silver-handled cane, would have 
been, could he have peeped over Effie's shoulders 
and have read her severe condemnation of himself I 
But, grave, dignified man though he was, I think 
he would have smiled at the idea of a little girl 
entering into correspondence about him with the 
editor of the Gazette. 

George added a postscript to the letter, but it 
did not convey a request for a seat at uncle 
Richard's desk. 

His hot resolve had cooled down, and he pre- 
ferred a schoolbo/s life, with all its hardships, to 
confinement in an office, with the everlasting pen 
between his fingers. He went bade to Dr. Elhs's, 
with the determination to act out grandmanmia's 
plan of ''living down" the blame attached to 
him. 

It was not all smooth sailing for him. Some 
boys were mean and ill-natured enough to rejoice 
over his forfeiture of the Doctor's favour, and to 
taunt him with it whenever he offended Uiem ; and 
Geoijfe bemg very quick-tempered, one or two 
£ghts took place in consequence. 
And be could not bat notice that Chester, and 



three or four of that stamp, were a little shy of 
him, and, without being at all rude, sUently 
declined his company. All this was not pleasant 
and it might have made some boys seek com- 
panions among the more low-minded and tm* 
principled scholars ; but happily it only aroused 
George's better feelings, and strengthened him in 
his desire to show Dr. Ellis that he was not the 
sort of pupil he supposed him to be. Instead of 
getting through his studies with as little effort to 
himself as possible, he turned over a new leaf, and 
endeavoured to do his very best : his translations 
were not only creditable, but spirited ; and in 
ciphering, for which he had a decided talent, he 
made sudi progress that he bade fair to surpass 
all his schoolfellows. 

George had one great help towards the object 
he had in view, in that Forrester, the head boy, 
stood by him and was his friend. Forrester had 
never believed that Geoige had wantonly injured 
the Doctor^s book, and he not only always 
defended him when any attacks were made upon 
him, but he invited him to his house, and treated 
him as his equaL A large school is like a small 
world, and bo^ are influenced, much as men are, 
by their superiors in position and attainments, so 
tnat Forrester's behaviour to George was a pat- 
tern after which many of the boys moulded their 
own. 

Still, Geoi^e had plenty of difficulties to con- 
tend with ; and then, do what he would, he neyer 
seemed to regain his old place in Dr. Ellis's 
esteem. Not a word ever passed the Doctor^s 
lips in reference to the mutilated Poems, but it 
was evident, from his continued coldness to 
George^ that he laid the blame of it at his door. 

And at times Geoige grew disheartened, and 
felt as if it were of no use to persevere in well- 
doing ; but some kind word from grandmamma, 
or some loving sympathy from Effie, gave him 
fresh courage, and kept him steady to his purpose; 
I have known some sisters, whose chief delight 
appeared to be in teasing and vexing and 
irritating their brothers ; but Effie was never ao 
happy as when she could comfort George under 
his troubles, and be a little home sunbeam to him. 

It was a constant mysteiy to George, who could 
have torn and inked the Doctor's book. There 
were not any boys near the room while he was 
learning his task there, and nobody had access to 
it in the evening, nor yet in the morning, until 
it was opened at nine for school. And which 
boy could have so much spite against him as to 
do him such an ill turn? He was not on very 
good terms with two or three of the lad^ but 
uieir animosity did not extend beyond a quizzing 
laugh or a small practical joke. Forrest^ was 
inclined to fix upon Will Bradshaw, though he 
had not a particle of evidence against him ; but 
then he pretended to be George's friend, and 
called the Doctor hard names because he doubted 
George's word. However, Forrester kept his eye 
on tSaX. "^OMiv^ ^eoJiNsvMaa., «A %ia.ld to himself 
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aometimes, ''Well, time will show," although 
what it was to show he himself scarcely knew. 

Dr. Ellis watched the boy with some interest, for 
he could not help observing his altered conduct ; 
and though he could not in his own mind acquit 
him of past faults, yet he was pleased with his 
present improvement I think if he had under^ 
stood how the proverb which forms the title of 
our story was used by Effie, and her grand- 
mamma, he would have agreed that in Geoige's 
case, the March winds were producing some May 
blossoms. 

A few weeks passed, and both at school and 
at home everything went on much as usual. But 
one morning Geor^ returned home within half 
an hour of his leaving it, shouting out as he ran 
indoors, " I say, aunt Pfaillis, we've got a holiday 
for ever so long ! Hurrah I Where s Effie ? " 

''A holiday I how is that?" said aunt Phillis, 
by no means so delighted at the announcement as 
her nephew appeared to be. 

"Why, the scarlet fever has broken out 
amongst the boarders, and we are forbidden to 
put so much as our noses inside the premises at 
present.-' 

Effie was in the garden, gathering flowers for 
the vases, and George rushed out to her exclaim- 
ing, "Wish me joy, Effie ! Dr. Ellis has packed 
us all off this morning, because some chaps are 
down with fever ; so you and I will have a nice 
time of it. Won't it be jolly ? " 

Either Dr. Ellis had milc^ to inspire his pupils 
with great fondne^ for study, or else Master 
George was not a fiEur sample of them. 



THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 

BY THB RBV. DR. NBWTON. 
'* I am the good Shepherd."— 7'<^A» x. n. 

Among the manjr names or titles by which 

Jesos is spoken of m the Bible we find none that 

18 oftener used than this, the name of shepherd. I 

find on looking through the Bible that there are 

nearly twenty places in which Jesus is spoken of 

ms a shepherds He is said in several places to be 

*' One Shepherd," because there is no other like 

Him. In one place God the Father calls Him 

**Afy Shepherd^* (Zech. xiii. 7), because He gave 

Him to us to be our Shepherd. Here in our text 

Jesus calls Himself "the ^(xni Shepherd." The 

apostle Paul calls Him " that £raU Shepherd of 

the sheep" (Heb. xiii. 20). In one place the 

apostle Peter calls Him " the Shepherd and Bishop 

of our souls" (I Pet. ii. 25); and in another place 

•he calls Him "the chief Shepherd" (i Pet. 

V. 4) . And while there are about twenty places 

in the Bible in which Jesus is spoken 01 as a 

shepherd, there are more than fifty places in which 

His people are spoken of as sheep or lambs. 



And this word Shepherd is one of the sweetest 
titles given to Jesus in the Bible. It is very 
instructive. It teaches us a great deal about what 
Jesus is to Hb people, and what He does for them. 
Sheep and lambs are interesting creatures. When 
we walk through the beautiful green fields in 
summer we love to see the flocks of sheep feeding 
there, and the young lambs frisking and playing 
among them. 

But in our country we do not see or know very 
much about shepherds that is interesting to us. 
And the reason is that our way of keeping sheep 
is so different firom what it is in Eastern countries. 
Our farmers generally have no wild beasts to be 
afraid ot Their fields, too, are all fenced in. 
And . so when they turn a flock of sheep into a 
field, they have only to put up the bars or shut 
the gate, and the sheep are safe. They do not 
stay there and watch them all the time. But it is 
different in the country where the Bible was 
written. They have no fences to their fields there. 
Of course there the shepherd cannot leave his 
sheep. He has to stay with them all the time. 
He must watch over them by night as well as by 
day. You remember that the shepherds of Beth- 
lehem were " keeping watch over their flocks by 
night," when the angel of the Lord appeared unto 
them to tell them of the Saviour^s birth. And 
when we remember all that a shepherd does for 
his sheep in Eastern countries, then when we find 
Jesus calling Himself "the good Shepherd," we 
may learn a great deal from this subject about 
what He does for His people. 

There are many things which Jesus does for His 
sheep, and whioi show us how good a shepherd 
He is. But I have only time now to speak of one 
of them. He seeks them when Lc^T.^In one 
of His parables Jesus said, " If a man have a hun- 
dred sheep, and lose one of them, he leaveth the 
ninety and nine in the wilderness, and goeth after 
that which is lost, until he find it" This is only 
what any shepherd would do in the East when he 
had lost one of his sheep. And shepherds in 
other countries do the same. 

A clergyman who was spending the summer in 
Switzerhmd gives an interesting account of a 
Swiss shepherd who found that one of his lambs 
had wandered away from the flock, and was lost 
He went after it to try and find it He wandered 
away off into a wild part of the mountains wher^ 
there was no beaten path. Then he looked around 
in every direction. He called to the lamb, and then 
listened to see if there was any answer to his call. 
After a while he heard a faint sound. He listened 
again. It was the bleating of the lamb. It seemed 
to come from far below. He went to the edge of 
a rock, and looked carefully down into the deep 
precipice that opened beneath him. There far 
below him he saw the lamb, on a little projection 
in the steep side of the mountain. There seemed 
to be no path to get to it, either from above or 
from below. After studying awhile he saw that 
there was a Udigt \& ^3da vy^^^k^>i&.\:«rsc^\»^ 
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above where the lamb was, and if he could only invitation of the Lord Jesus, " Come unto Me, all 
get down there he felt pretty. sure that he coidd ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will- 



haul it up with a rope 

Then he went home and got some ropes, and 
took some of his friends along to help hinu When 
they returned to the place he fastened one of the 
ropes under his arms and took another in his hand, 
and then got his friends to lower him down over 
the edge of the precipice. There he was hanging 



give you rest. He came to Jesus, and found help 
and comfort in Him. 

But l^s cruel master treated him worse thsat 
ever now, because he was trying to be a Christian. 

One day after he had been shamefully whipped 
he lay down on the floor of his cabin to die. The. 
hard-hearted master came in to drive him out to 



by that rope over the awful depth that lay beneath his w.ork. . The poor fellow grasped the hand that 



him. Gently they lower him down farther and 
farther. At last he reaches the ledge and lands 
safely on it. And now he is about twenty feet 
above where the lamb is. It is impossible for him 
to get any nearer to it Then he takes the rope 
he brought with him, makes a slip-knot or noose 
in the end of it, Iqwers it down, and tries to get it 
over the head of the lamb, that in this way he may 
draw it up. Biit the lamb shakes its head every 
time the rope comes near it, and is not willing to 
be caught in it. But the patient shepherd is not 
discouraged. He keeps on trying for a long tinae. 
At last the noose is slipped over the lamb's head. 
It is drawn closearonnd its neck, and in a moment, 
before there is time for it to be choked, the poor 
creature is drawn up to the ledge where the 
shepherd is. Then the noose is taken off. The 
shepherd takes the poor lamb up in his arms, and 
calls to his friends above, who draw him up* The 
lost lamb is sought and found, and brought back 
in safety to the fold again. 

Nw this sheep that had wandered from the fold 
and was lost among the mountains shows us just 
what our condition is when we begin to Uve in 
this world. The Bible says, **Ai/ we like sheep 
have gone astray^ Isa. liii. 6. ; And it is 
because we have wandered off from Godj and 
have lost ourselves, that Jesus, " the good Shep- 
herd," came to seek and to find us. This is what 
Jesus is doing now all the time. He is going 
after the sheep and lambs that haye lost their way, 
and is trying to bring them back to Himself. And 
it is wonderful how many strange ways Jesus takes, 
and what surprising means He makes use of to find 
His lost lambs and bring them back to His fold. 
X^ us look at some of these. 

A Chhiaman applied to be allowed to join the 
church. The minister asked him some questions 
to try and find out whether he understood what it 
is to be a Christian, and how we are to be saved. 
Amoiig other things he asked him, *' How did you 
find Jesus? ** 

In his broken English the poor fellow saidj 
<* Me no find Jesus at all. Jesus, Him find me." 

There wa^ a poor slave once who had a very 
cruel master. The least thing would make him 
angry, and then he would scold and swear dread- 
fully, so that every one was afraid to ' come near 
him. The poor negro found it very hard to please 
his master, and harder still to bear all the cruel 
things he did to him when he was angry. But he 
had learned to read, and in a little Testament 



had so often beat him and knocked him down, and 
kissed it again and again, saying at the same time 
" I bless God for this hand I I bless' God for this 
hand!" ^ 

** What for? " asked the master. 

" Because it drove me to Jesus as my Saviour." 

The poor slave died soon after, and went to 
heaven to be God's freedman. How wonderful it 
was that Jesus as *' the good Shepherd" should 
have made use of the whip of that cruel master, to 
bring back one of His lost sheep to Himself!. ' 

Some time ago a youf^ man was employed as a 
clerk in a telegraph office in a town in England. 
In some way or other God had led him to see that 
he was a sinner, and this caused him great distress 
of mind. Like the poor lamb in the Swiss moun- 
tains,he felt that he had wandered from God's fold, 
and was a lost sheep. Bui he could not tell where 
to find the shepherd, or how to get back to his fold. 
But Jesus, "the good Shepherd," took a singular 
way to find him and bring Jum back. 

The young man went to the office one morning 
m great distress of mind from the burden of his' 
sins. He was lifiing up his heart in secret, and 
saying, «*God be merciful to me, a sinner," when 
the click of the telegraph machine before him told 
him that a message was coming. He looked and 
saw that it can^e from Windermere, up among the 
beautiful lakes of England. There was first the 
name and residence of th^, person to whom the 
telegram was sent . And then followed these words 
from theBible,— "Behold theLamb of God, which 
taketh away the sins of the world.— In whom we 
have redemptiori through His "blood, the foigive- 
ncss of sins, according to the riches of His grace." 
And then followed the nan^e of the person sending 
it. This was a strange message to send by tele;. 
graph. The explanation of it was this; the telegrani 
was sent to a servant giri living in that town. She 
was in distress about her sins, and trying to find 
Jesus. She had a brother who was a Christian. 
He was servant in the family of a gentleman who 
teas spending the summer at the lakes. This poor 
girl had written to her brothei: telling him about 
the trouble she was in, and asking him the great 
question, **^What must I. do to he saved?" Her 
brother had'no time to write to her just then, so he 
sent her this telegram. The poor giri found her 
way to Jesus through those sweet words from her 
brother.. And so did that young: man in the tel^ 
graph office. . This was a telegram from heaven to 
him. Those precious words — ' * the Lamb of God," 



wbichsomfi ow had §^vea thim, he read that sweelv ^ ^ igpoi t.vi;^.'^^^* " tfLeiL^xsc^'daTL through His 
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blood,** and "the riches of His grace" — brought 
him to Jesus, and he found peace in Him. Here 
we see ''the good Shepherd" making use of the 
telegraph wire to bring one of His lost sheep back 
to Himself. , 

A Christian lady was standing on the platform 
of a railway station in England, waiting for the 
train. A friend who stood by her directed her 
attention to a gamekeeper with his dog, not far 
from them. "That man is very ungodly, and 
nothing can induce him to go to church/' said her 
friend. 

The lady went up to the man and stroking his 
four-footed friend on the head, said to his owner, 
** What a beautiful dog you have here, my friend !" 

" Yes," said the man, gruffly, " but take care he 
don't bite you. He*s not fond of strangers." 

" Oh, he won't bite me. Dogs know who are 
fond of them ; and no doubt you are very fond of 
him." 



it 
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That I am. 

Do you feed your dog ?• 

"Yes, ma'am.'^ 

••House him?" 

••Yes, of course." 

•' Does your dog mind yon when you tell him 
todo an)rthing?" 

"Yes, ma'am," 

•• And you would be disappointed if he didn*t 
love and obey you ? " 

" That I should ! " Then looking proudly at his 
dog, he said, " But Rover loves his master ;** and 
he patted the dog's head as it looked up fondly 
into his face. 

•• Would you be grieved if he followed a 
stranger?" 

•• Yes," he replied, getting a little impatient at 
io many questions. 

•* Ah, my friend," said the lady, in a sad and 

tendtr tone of voice, "just see how ungratefid 

you have been to God I What a lesson that dog 

teaches you ! God has fed you, and housed you, 

and cared for you, and loved you these many years, 

and yet you do not love Him, or obey Him, or 

follow him I He so loved you that he gave His 

only begotten 3on to die on the cross for your sins, 

and yet you have never loved Him in return I You 

follow a stranger. Satan is your master. Your 

dog knows his owner, but you don't know yours. 

Well might God say by the prophet, * The ox 

knoweth his owner, and the ass his master's crib ; 

but Israel doth not know. My people doth not 

consider.' " She looked sadly, yet kindly at him 

as she earnestly uttered these words. His eyes 

filled with tears as he fixed them oh his dog^ and 

said in a choking voice, " Ah, Rover, Rover ! 

thou hast taught thy master a lesson this day 1 I 

Aavg been an ungrateful sinner, but by God's help 

I'll be so no longer." 

Just then the train came along. The lady shook 
hands with the man, bade him good-bye, and went 
ofL The gamekeeper went home and began to 
pray, " God be merciful to me a sinner." He 



soon became a happy Christian. And so '•the 
good Shepherd" rtade use of the gamekeeper's 
dog to bring one of His wandering sheep back to 
the fold. 

And when we think of all the different ways in 
which Jesus draws people to Him, we see how 
well He may be Called " the good Shepherd,'* 
because when His sheep are lost, ^£ seeks them* 
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THE YOUNG BUD FADED. 

She hath faded in her beauty, 

Like an April blossom sweet, 
Ere the noontide sun had bent him. 

The bright honey-cups to greet. 
She hath gone from earthly darkness. 

To the &nd of light and love. 
Freed from strife and care and sickness, 

Li that better home above. 

There is sorrow in the household 

Whence the pleasant child hath fled ; 
Tears of agony are raining 

O'er the loved and beauteous dead; 
For the dearest pearl hath fallen 

From the wreath of fireside gems, 
And the brightest star is beammg, 

Far, in heavenly diadems. 

Five sweet happy years had circled 

O'er her little golden head ; 
Five sweet summers onlv o'er her 

Had their mantling glory shed. 
She hath sported 'mid the flowers, 

'As with little sisters dear, 
Now in fadeless amaranth bowers 

Fairer blooms she finds than here. 

Oh ! the hours were dim with sadness. 

When the little feet were stilled, 
And the little life beat slowly, 

By a stem and cold hand chilled. 
When the face, so round and dimpled, 

Paler faded, day by day, 
And ye saw the shadow coming. 

Of a loved one called away. 

Ye can ne'er forget the hour 

When the silver cord was riven. 
And the waiting angels bore her 

To tibe open gates of heaven. ' 
All the moaning, shivering, sighing, 

CHnging of the parting breath— . 
All the strife and pain of dying, 

Made you almost welcome dieath. 

precious one ! the first in glory. 

From a circle broken now — 
Follow where her little footsteps 

Leave their sof^ and shining glow. 
For our loved and lost are looking 

For us, through the mists of Time : 
They will meet and all embrace us 

When we reach the blissful clime. 
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THE CRADLE HYMN. 

In Two Parts. — Part First. 

A German nobleman, in the service of a northern 
power, was travelling with a numerous suite in 
the north of Persia. They were a long day's 
journey from Karmanshah, when their road led 
them amongst the mountains. It was in the month 
of March ; and whilst in the valleys spring seemed 
far advanced, amidst the moimtains all was wintry. 
As they went on the ur became darkened, and 
soon a snow shower was driving in their faces. 
Calculating by the rate at which they had hitherto 
travelled, they expected to have soon got through 
the mountain passes. It was not tiie fault of 
their guides that they now found they had missed 
the road, for the snowstorm into which they 
were riding had covered and hidden the track. 

At an hour when they expected to have been 
housed in a comfortable dwelling they found 
diemselves on the bare hill-side, with no means 
of refreshment for themselves or their horses. 
Hungry and tired as they were, they determined 
to halt and wait the clearing of the atmosphere 
ere th^ attempted the dangerous descent of the 
hill. They therefore rested under shelter of some 
of the high rocks. At last the air cleared, the 
sun shone forth, and they saw before them a 
beautiful valley surrounded by hills, down which 
ran several streams, which, uniting, formed a 
river through the vale. The volumes of smoke 
which rose from some spots proved that the 
dwellings of men were scattered here and there. 

One of the younger of the party, who was a 
stranger to the habits and manners of the country, 
exclaimed in delight,— 

"Oh, how glad I am to see that hospitable 
roof! We shall probably find a comfortable 
resting-place at that lar^ building there. It 
must belong to the chiefbun of the valley." 

" The hospitable roof, indeed ! " said the German 
nobleman, who knew more of the manners of the 
people. "You know little of the inhabitants 
of these mountains and valleys, or of their 
ndexs. Fist-law governs here; nor need we 
Gennans be too severe in our judgment on those 
who know not Oliristianit3r, if we remember the 
robber knights who inhabited castles along the 
Rhine, the ruins of which still remain, and who 
led such lawless lives long after the light of 
Christianity had shone on that country. The 
<:hiefs of these< motmtains resemble those robber 
knights, with this difference, that the various fami- 
lies or tribes are at peace among themselves, and 
only pillage strangers. They faU on passing cara- 
vans and single travellers, and rob them of their 
goods and arms, but seldom kill them,^never, 
unless opposed in their attempt at robbery. Such 
are the men on whose hospitality you are counting. 
TTteiv IS, howcrer, something unaccoiratable in 
tAeir conduct, for there are many instances of their 



treating passing travellers with kindness and hos- 
pitality. Let us hope it may be our case. . There 
would be no use in our attempting to resist, should 
they attack us, for even their wives and daughters 
are taught the use of arms.** 

The travellers set forward on their descent into 
the valley, and the horses, as if they scented the 
warm stable where they were to rest, hastened 
their pace towards the village, surrounded by 
fields and gardens. They approached the large 
building already spoken of, which struck them as 
resembling a feudal castle, with its high walls and 
towers. There could be no doubt of its being 
the chieflain^s castle, and the cavalcade entered 
through the open gate into the courtyard. 
Scarcely had they got in, when a respectable, 
strong-looking, elderly man approached, and 
addressed them courteously in Persian. He was 
accompanied by several younger men. These 
were me lord of the castle and his sons. Thejr 
bade the strangers welcome, invited them to 
dismount, and offered to take charge of their 
horses. The officers gave their horses and fire- 
arms to their own attendants, warning them 
in German to be on their guard, whilst thcjr 
followed their host into the interior of their 
dwelling. 

A large hall seemed prepared for guests. The 
walls and the floor were covered with carpets of 
various colours, and the richest stuffs were thrown 
over various pieces of furniture, without any r^ard 
to order or arrangement, as if to be shown and 
displayed in a warehouse. There was no need to 
ask where these European goods had been pro- 
cured ; it was very evident they were the spoils 
of caravans. The old chief invited the strangers 
to be seated on the divans, covered with the 
richest gold and silver embroidered silks; and 
some servants soon entered with a cup of coffee 
for each of the strangers, some preserved fruits, 
and pipes and tobacco. 

The German officer who seemed so well ac- 
quainted with the marmers of the people, now 
said to his companions, — 

•* You may safely lay aside your swords and 
pistols. I would now pledge myself for your 
safety and that of your property, for you are 

fuests of the house, and as such your host would 
imself defend vou from danger as if you were his 
blood relations. 
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KATE LEICESTER'S SCHOOLDAYS 



Chapter XXV,— Sunday Afternoon. 
The next day was Sunday, and Sanday of all days 
without Mrs. Onnond seemed very strange. 

Clara, at her earnest request, had been allowed 
to lake Agnei's place with Tradie, and lo sleep in 



her room ; but the child was left in charge of 
Mercy during the morning service. 

In the afternoon, time seemed to hang heavy ; 
and the g^rls wandered about listlessly, talking and 
chattering in a manner of uhicb Mis. Oimond 
would certainly not have approved. But the 
Sctiptore lesson had been short that day. Miss 
Ormond's mind was too uneasy and too much 
occupied to allow of her making it suflidently inte> 
resting to keep up the attention. Poor thing I she 
felt her responsibility overwhelming, and already 
heartily wisn^d Cot U« t.aSfti-'iCiAw! "ti^^ ■i'^iH^ 
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** Oh, do hush, young ladies ! " cried Frances 
Serie^ in her most authoritative manner. "What 
a hubbub you are making, to be sure ! What 
would Mrs. Onnond say if she were here ? " 

**I wish there was anything to do, then," said 
Bessie Croft, with a listless yawn. 

"There is plenty. Learn your Scripture 
history for next Sunday." 

"Thank you ; one portion is plenty for one 
day ; and I said mine more perfectly than you, 
Frances." 

" I am going to ask if I may take Trudie into 
the garden," said Clara. 

" Oh, and do ask for us all to go ! " exclaimed 
several, glad of anything for a change. 

Clara went to ask ; but the answer was a 
decided No. Miss Ormond'wondered she should 
think of asking such a thing after what ^ad 
occurred the last time she had taken Tru(^e out. 
Clara ventured to promise to be more caJefiiVbu^ 
Miss Ormond would not hear of it, neiflier would 
she give permission for any of them fto go out*{ 
they were all to stay in the schoolrodhi and read 
their books and keep quic^ 

** Clearly aunt Maria is in a ba^ temper," Ex- 
claimed Margaret, when Clara returned arid 
reported the ill success of her mission. " If I had 
gone we could have managed her J but nevfermind^ 
we will amuse ourselves somehow, 

Margaret began to tell a story/ and'khe soon had 
several collected round her. 

Frances turned away with an air of superior 
disdain^, and sat down to read. Kate heard a word 
or two, and then she too took a book and retired to a 
distance. All the rest gathered eagerly round her ; 
even Clara, who "^as reading in a low tone to 
Trudie, gave only a divided attention to her book, 
and at last she closed it and went and joined the 
circle round Margaret 

Every no;iv and then Margaret Cast a glance to- 
wards Kate, but her eyes were always diligently 
fixed on her book : for Kate had heard enough of 
the story to know that it was not suitable for 
Sunday, and not what Mrs. Ormond would have 
approved of ; and so, though she would have liked 
very much to listen to it, she determined to keep 
away : for Katie was really in earnest in trying to 
do right during Mrs. Ormond*s absence. 

" You would not come and listen, Katie," said 
Margaret, in a reproachful tone, when she and 
Kate were together before tea ; "and I was telling 
it on purpose for you. It was about such a funny 
old man, I am sure you would have *been 
amused." 

"I dare say I should: but — it was Sunday, 
Margaret." 

** What does that matter ? " cried Margaret, im- 
patiently : " I was telling it out of my own head ; 
it was not like reading it in a book." 

" Mrs. Ormond would not have liked it if she 
had been here." 

^'O/i, come now, Katie, we shall have no good 
ofaimt Ormond 's absence if you go on like that. 



* When the cat's away the mice will play,' and 
the cat must expect that they will." 

" I don't intend to though, if by that you mean 
doing what we ought npt, just because Mrs. Or- 
mond is away." 

" It will be very well if you keep to that," said 
Frances Strle, who was passing, and caught Kate' 
remark ; " but if my memory serves me right yo 
were whispering in church this morning." 

" I was only just asking Bessie where the tex*^ 
was, because I had not caught it," replied Kat 
reddening. 

" It does not signify what you were saying, t 
fact remains the same. " 

" That does not amount to talking in church.' 

** I cannot tell what else you would call it ; a 
if Mrs. Ormond had seen or heard you, you wo 
have been reproved, Kate Leicester." 
/ Kate thought differently: she knew she had dc3x7e 
no harm, but she did not care to prolong the (i £5, 
cussion ; yet Frances' remark had aroused >-ier 
temper, and she turned away with kindling eye 
and flushed cheek,' which signs of anger were not 
lost upon Frances, but she took no notice then. 

Kate turned away, and . found herself, almost 
without knowift^ it,, beside Trudie's couch. The 
child stretched out her hand to her with a sweet 
.gen^e smile. ' 

It was very rafcjly Katie trotibled herself about 
heir, but the ihvialid's, qkiet coriidr seemed very 
soothing just tiieh, aiidsne knelt ddWri beside her. 
Trudie did not say a w^td, only stroked the face 
that was close beside 'lier^'toitil the cheek cjwled 
down, and the irritated feeling CObled down too. 

" I ;think.,your comer Is' the Jinost peacfeful and 
quiet in the whole hous^ tib^f' .IV^te, Ormond is 
awayi Trudi^" said' Xiate af'lfe«7*-**5^ybu must 
miss her sand Agnes very much* ': J^^ so much 
more yovi. ■ ; 

"Oh, I do r" said the child, earnestly, "but it 
will be nice to' try ahd * pt€a^e them while they are 
away. Papa used to say that is just the way in 
which we ought to try and please Jesus; only 
there is this difference, that He knows all and sees 
all as it is done. He does not need to be told 
nor find it out, as Mrs. Ormond will have to do 
when she comes back." 

" But children caa do nothing to please Him, 
Trudie," said Kate, after a pause, in a low tone. 

" Oh yes," was the sweet bright answer, "we 
can do a great deal more than we think. He sees 
and marks the least little thing ; and when wears 
patient under wrong, or conquer any little naughty 
temper because we don't want to grieve Him, He 
knows." ' \ 

Trudie spoke as if it were no new thing for her 
to try and please the gracious Saviour. 

Kate did not answer, but buried her face in deep 
thought. Had she ever pleased Him in any one 
thing ? was she not far too often grieving and 
dishonouring Him? Just now she had felt a little 
proud of herself because she had resisted her in- 
^ clvnaXion \.o \i"s^etL \a Margarets story ; 
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immediately afterwards her ill temper had risen 
over Frances' unkind remarks. Would she ever be 
good ? She feared not. « 

Cheer up, little Kate I the struggle is begun : 
it may be a fierce one and a long one, but only 
persevere and you will conquer at last. 

As the girls were passing up from tea, Mercy 
was standing in the hall, and she called Kate 
aside. She had a bunch of flowers in her hand ; 
they were only common garden flowers, but none 
. the less sweet for that, — two or three late roses, 
I mignonette,|sweet-peas and lavender, and other old- 
fashioned favourites. Her niece had brought them 
for her, she said, and would Miss Leicester please 
take them up to little Miss Tnidie ; she was so 
fond of flowers, and she thought they -would please 
her. 

Kate took them gladly. Another time perhaps 
she would have passed them on to Clara as more 
in her line ; but to-day she felt her heart warmed 
towaurds Trudie for the few words that had passed 
between them before tea. 

While she stood waiting for Mercy to bring a 
glass of water to put them in, Frances passed, on 
iier way up-stairs : she turned round and looked at 
Kate. 

"I thought Miss Ormond forbid any one going 
into the garden at all to-day, much less to pluck 
the flowers." 

** They are for Trudie,'* was all Kate answered. 
"Even Trudie need not make you disobedient," 
"Vas Frances' retort as she passed on. 

Kate carried her flowers up to the schoolroom, 
and placed them on a little stand by Trudie's sofa, 
(and was just explaining that Mercy had sent them, 
"^hen Miss Ormond entered the room, and Frances 
Serle took occasion to say, loud enough for Miss 
Ormond to hear, — 

** You ought to have asked leave to gather the 
flowers, Kate I^eicester : I am sure those are not 
out of yours and Ma^rgaret's garden." • 
' " I never said they were," replied Kate, her 
temper rising and her cheeks colouring at Frances' 
uncalled-for interference. 

Miss Ormondes attention was attracted, as 
Frances had e\'idently meant it should be, and she 
called Kate to her. 
' " Have, you been into the garden, Kate ? " 

Kate did not answer untU the question was 
repeated. 
'* No, Mi§s Ormond ; Frances knows I haven't." 
** Then where have those flowers come from ? " 
** Mercy asked me to bring them up for Trudie, 
4Some one gave them to her. I don't see there was 
anything in that for Frances to make such a fuss 
about." 

' " Hush, Kate I ^ou forget yourself. It is 
Cf ranees' place to see that nothing goes wrong in 
Mrs. Ormond's or my absence* She is the eldest 
now." 

Frances drew herself up proudly at that, and 
gave a triumphant look around ; but Kate burst 
forthwith — 
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I will not be o. dered about by Frances I it is 
bad enough to be vnthout Mrs. Ormond, but I 
will not obey her at any rate ! " 

" And I will not have such speeches here," ex- 
claimed Miss Ormond. ** Go to your room, Kate 
Leicester, and stay there imtil time for church." 

Kate cast a glance around and caught a pleaduig 
look from Trudie ; and then she turned and ran 
out of the room, but not so quickly but that she 
heard Frances say, — 

** That is the young lady who was going to be 
so very good in Mrs. Ormond's absence ; but I 
thought it would not last." 

"You were very provoking, Frances," said 
Mary Burton ; " you are always trying to rouse 
Katie's temper." 

**' She must learn to have it under better control, 
poor child," said Miss Ormond, with a sigh. 
" But what was it all about ? Did she pluck the 
flowers, Frances?" 

And Miss Ormond went and peered at them 
through her short-sighted eyes. 

**l^o, oh no!" said Trudie, eagerly, "Katie 
only brought them up-stairs : she would never go 
into the garden when you had forbidden it. 
Mercy had had them given, and sent them tome. I 
am so sorry ! please do forgive her, Miss Ormond." 

** Not until she says she is sorry too." 

Meanwhile Kate was crying her eyes red by the 
window of her room. She knew she ought not t6 
have said what she did, but her tongue was always 
so ready. She had meant not to be in disgrace at 
all, and Mrs. Ormond had hardly been gone 
twenty-four hours before here she was. It was- 
Frances' fault as much as hers she was sure, and 
she thought if Mrs. Ormond had been there she 
would have seen it was so, and not blamed her so 
much. 

Poor Kate! she felt disheartened. 

All at once, however, she remembered Trudie's 
few words before tea, and she felt that she had 
been grieving the Saviour by her exhibition of 
temper : she had not been patient under reproof as 
He would have had her be. 

She knelt by the bed, and with sobs and tears 
confessed her sin, and then she felt humbled, but 
happy. She had found out where her mistake lay: 
she had thought to be good alone and unaided, 
and her strength had failed ; but now she would 
try again, and with God's grace succeed. 

When the others came up to dress for church, 
Kate stole down to ask Miss Ormond's forgiveness, 
and to express her sorrow for her fault. It was 
immediately granted ; for perhaps Miss Ormond 
felt that there had been others as much to blame 
as she was. 

When she went back to her room Margaret said, 
" Frances Serle is always trying to get you into 
some scrape or other, Katie. I am very glad you 
spoke out as yOu did this time. I wouldn't stand 
it if I were you." 

" I mean to try to ^e.lTka\.\a ow.^ l^x v&-»'^m^*'>^ 
\ the AitsX. \?aj»* VQS^^ttJ^'^JiXft^Xswi^^- 
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Chapter XXVI.— Margaret's Letter. 
The following day Mai^aret took the opportunity 



about in her mind, but could see no light upon it, 
but she was determined to go somehow or other, 
and she and Julia Rivers, were cften whispering 
together when they could do so without attracting 



of asking her aunt's leave tc go on the Friday with attention. 

Julia Rivers to her cousins. She asked it lightly But it was all to no purpose, and they were 

and casually, as if it were a mere matter of form, | obliged at last to come to the conclusion that 



making sure that aunt Maria knew nothing of 
what had passed before. 

•*Of course I may go, aunt Maria; only I 
thought that perhaps aunt Ormond had not men- 
tioned it to you, and that I had better do so." 

** Of course you may not go, Margaret. One 



nothing could be done, they must submit to the 
decree of those in authority. 

On the Tuesday morning came tidings of the 
travellers. The journey had been performed 
safely, and poor little Sophie was living when 
they arrived ; and she was living still when Mrs. 



6f the last things your aunt said to me before she Ormond wrote, but they hardly thought she could 
left was on no account to allow you to go. I last from hour to hour. Both Agnes and her 
grieve to disappoint you, poor child," she added, father were* in a great state of grief, and Mrs. 
stroking Margaret's cheek, where the tears were Ormond said she should not leave them imtil some 
already making their way, ** but my orders on the 
point were very strict." 

** But, aunt Maria," pleaded Margaret, " 



you are 
the mistress now, cannot you say I may go ? I 
have been reckoning on it so very much." 

" But I understood your aunt she had told you 
her wish about the matter." 

** Yes, so she did ; but I do want to go so very 
much. Cannot you give me leave, auntie darling ? " 
and she put her arm round Miss Ormond and 
looked coaxingly into her face. 

*' I would gladly if I could, dear child. I 
don't myself see what harm it could do you, and 
would willingly give you leave, but you know aunt 
Ormond says no, so you must not think of it, 
dear." 

" Well, I suppdse I must give it up then," said 
Margaret, with a great sigh, "but it is very hard, 
I think." 

Miss Ormond did not answer, but she too 
thought it a little hatd. 

Margaret lost no time in communicating to Katie 
the result of her appeaL 

" She will not let us go, Kate, isn't it a shame ? 
But it is all aunt Ormond, nasty old cat ! I could 
have managed aunt Maria without any trouble in 
a minute ; mdeed, she as good as said we might as 
£u: as ^e was concerned, but aunt Ormond had 
left word we were not ; isn't it disgusting? " 

**Well, I never thought she would let us; I 
knew all along how it would be, so I am not dis- 
appointed." 

"But I am bitterly," said Margaret as she 
turned away. 

A sudden thought struck Kate, and she laid her 
hand on her arm. 

*' You will not try to go in spite of it? Oh, 
don't, iViargaret ! " 

" How can I? " answered Mai^ret, impatiently. 

How absurdly you talk ! I must give it up, I 
suppose, and there is my pretty new dress that 
Julia ordered for me all good for nothing* It is 
very provoking." 

But if any one had taken any particular notice 
of Margaret he would soon have seen that she 
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change took place in the little sufferer. 

So she would not probably be at home that 
week, — this was the news conveyed to the school- 
room ; of which Margaret for one was glad, for 
were Mrs. Ormond to return, all chance of party- 
going would be at an end ; and she had not even 
yet quite given up all hope. 

And on the Thursday morning Mai^ret re- 
ceived a letter at which she could have jumped for 
joy, though the news it contained was by no means 
of a joyftil nature. She read it twice through ; 
and then. she put on a quiet sorrowful face, and 
went and tapped at Miss prmond's bedroom 
ddor. ' 

** Is that you, Margaret ? " said her aunt as she 
entered. 

* * Yes aunt I^aria 
"What is the matter, child?" asked Miss 

Ormond, turning round to look at her closely. 
"No bad news, I hope," she added, catching 
sight of the letter in her hand. 

" Why, yes, aunt Maria, I am afraid it is a 
little bad. Mamma is not well, and she wants me 
to go home and see her." 

"Nothing but trouble!" exclaimed Miss 
Ormond, throwing up her hands ; " troubles never 
come singly ; and Grace away too ! you cannot 
go, however, till she comes home." 

" Oh, aunt Maria, I must I surely aunt Ormond 
would not be so hard and cruel as to prevent me; 
and mamma only wants me to go from Jo-morrow 
till Monday. You won't deny me that, aunt 
Maria?" 

" I hope your mamma is not very ill ; read 
what she says, child." ■ 

And Margaret opened her letter and read :— 

* * You cannot tell how I pine for you, my darling, 
my only child ! it seems as if I must see you. I 
have been weak and low and suffering the last 
few days, and I almost felt that if I wait till 
Christmas I shall never see you again ; and yoji 
and I have never been separated so long before^ 
my Margaret I am nervous and ill, but the 
sight of you would soon make me well again.; 
Ask your kind aunt if she will spare you to met 



^ad not given up the idea,, ' She turned the matter lor a few dacvs,— ^a.^ lioraYxvia.^ to Monday. But 
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I waTil you. Margaret ; I must see you. I can- 
riot reat until 1 see with my own eyes that you are 
veil and happy," 

**I don't know what to say to you, Margaret," 
said Miss Ormond, as Margaret folded up the 
letter again. **It is a foolish fancy of your 
mother s, and I am sure Grace would thmk the 
same ; and a selfish one too, to break in upon your 
studies and unsettle you for nothing. If she were 
really ill I would not say a word, but it seems to 
me nothing more than a slight nervous attack : I 
dare say she is better by this time." 

"You don't know mammal" burst in Mar- 
garet, vehemently. 'M am sure she is ill, or she 
would never have written that. Very likely she 
is a great deal worse than she says. It won't 
take me long from my lessons, and i will work so 
hard when I come back if you will let me go, 
auntie darling.'' 

**I think another week would do just as well, 
dear ; better let it wait till aunt Ormond comes 
back." 

But Margaret said she must go to-morrow, and 
burst into a flood of tears. 

Miss Ormond was perplexed, and did not know 
what to do ; she almost felt that her sister-in-law 
would not be pleased if she let her go ; and then, 
again, if her another ' were really ill she should 
never forgive herself if she kept Margaret from 
her: and so she stood anxious and doubtful till 
Margaret came and put her arms round her, and 
with the tears stiU in her eyes kissed her and 
said, — 

** Tlien I may write a line to mamma and tell 
her I shall be there to-morrow." 

"Indeed, Margaret, I have not decided any- 
thing of the sort.'^ 

" But I have, auntie. I must go, so there is an 
end of it ; and if you think aunt Ormond won't 
be pleased, she need not know anything about 
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it. 

** Your aunt will know of everything that goes 
on in her absence, be it good or bad, Margaret," 
said Miss Ormond, severely. 

•* Very well 1" exclaimed Margaret, impatiently, 
"I am sure I don't care whether she knows or 
not. Only please say yes, aunt Maria." 

And Miss Ormond said yes — unwillingly, but 
she did not know what else to do. And Margaret 
went away to write her answer. 

But was it by mistake that she put Saturday 
instead of Friday? If so, what was the meaning 
of the triumphant look which she gave Julia Rivers 
when she came ? and why need they whisper so 
long in the comer after school with such an eager 
smile on their faces ? 

Perhaps Margaret did not think her mother's 
illness quite so serious, or was quite so anxious to 
get to her as she professed to be to Miss Ormond. 



Chapter XXVII.— Margaret's Journey. 

Not even to Kate did Margaret give a hint of the 
plan that was in her head, for she knew that she 
neither could nor would accompany her, and she 
might think it her duty to betray her. So she 
received Kate's condolence upon her mother's 
illness with all due gravity; and when Kate 
remarked that now " going to the party was quite 
out of the question," she answered carelessly, — 

*^ Of course. But you know aunt Maria would 
not give us leave ; " and then she changed the 
subject as soon as possible. 

Margaret was to start in good time in the morn- 
ing ; Mercy was to go with her to the station, and 
they were to walk, as Margaret had only a small 
carpet bag to carry. 

There was a little bustle in |[etting off. 

Miss Ormond charged her niece to be bade 
early on Monday, and Maigaret promised she 
woidd. 

' ' I don't half like letting you go, child. If any- 
thing; happens to you I shall never fozgive mj- 
self." 

"Why, nothing is going to happen to me^ 
auntie," laughed Margaret; '"you are getting 
nervous, like mamma." 

" I hope you will find her better ; but I think 
you will. I think she might have done without 
you, unless she is really iU.* 

" And if she is I may stay longer, auntie ? ** 

** No, not on any account. I coydd not per- 
mit it, Margaret ; so you must not think of it." 

And again Margaret promised to be back at the 
appointed time. 

They had gone nearly halfway to the station 
when she came to a dead stop. 

" Oh, Mercy, I have no money to pay my rail- 
way fare 1 what am I to do ? Aunt Maria never 
gave me any ; she was so busy talking, she nevei 
thought of it." 

** Why, you silly child, of course she wouldn't 
if you never asked her ; she wotild be sure to ex- 
pect you had plenty." 

" I haven't any now," answered Margaret, with 
a most disconsolate look ; " I wish I had asked 
Katie Leicester to lend me some, she would in • 
minute ; but I never thought of it." 

" It is my opinion you borrow too often of Miss 
Leicester, Miss Maigaret," said the old servant, 
severely; "if your aunt knewy she would not 
approve of it." 

"Well, never mind lecturing me just now, 
Mercy ; the question is, what is to be done ? if we 
wait here much longer we shall be too late for the 
train." 

** I suppose we shall have to go back for it, and 
make 'haste about it too," said Mercy, much 
vexed; ** it is very trying<of you to serve one in this 
way, Miss Margaret." 

*• I don't see that it is my faulty" saidMai^^et, 
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a little sullenly ; ** aunt Maria should have remem- 
bered. But it is no use us both going back, Mercy, 
I will be walking on quietly towards the station. 
if you will just go back as quickly as you can and 
get some money from aunt Maria ; and mind and 
ask for plenty while you are doing it, Mercy." 

**You*re real tiresome, Miss Margaret 1 " ex- 
claimed Mercy, angrily. " It is not my business to 
dance attendance on you, and my old legs are not 
so active as they once were. However, I suppose 
I've got to do it ; though it would serve you right 
to make you go back yourself, and wait till a 
later train. But you'll just t^ke hold of this bag, 
if you pk'ase. Miss Margaret; Vm not going to 
drag that home with me. 

And the old servant turned away, and set off in 
a huff. 

Margaret pursued her way leisurely enough, for 
she knew there was plenty of time. She laughed 
inwardlv when she thought of the easy way in 
which Mie'had got rid of Mercy. 

She really had forgotten tv^ ask for money 
tibough, and she had not a penny — Margaret never 
could keep any money long, she always spent it if 
she had it, — ^but she and Julia had arranged to meet 
at the station, and she knew she could get the 
small sum needed; for her ticket from her. For 
Margaret was not going home that day, only to the 
next station, whence it was an easy walk to Julia's 
home. - The only difficulty with the two girls had 
been the ceitainty that some one would accompany 
Margaret tosee her off, and this had been got over 
in an unexpected manner. . Margaret quite recon- 
ciled herself to this arrangement, thinking it did 
notmatter whether she went home gn Friday or 
S«Jturday, provided she was not found out 

When ^e reached the station Julia was wait- 
ing for her, and readily helped her out of her 
dilemma. 

The train was in sight when Mercy came pant- 
ing in with hardly breath enough left to speak, 
owing to the haste she had made, but holding out 
to Margaret the sovereign Miss Ormond s. ii 
would be quite sufficient for her expenses, and 
bidding her make haste and get her ticket. 

** I have got it," answer^! Margaret, coo.lly; 
"Julia Rivers was here, and she lent me the 
money." 

" Let me look at it, dear, and see that it is all 
right." 

"Oh yes, it is all right,"' was the careless 
answer; •* I have got it so snugly in my glove that it 
is a pity to take it out until the collector wants it. 
But It is the right ticket, Mercy." * ' 

** And whsX are you ^oingh^re, Miss Rivers? ** 
Mercy asked, as that young Udy jbined them ; 
** ought you not to be at school?*' 

** I 'have a holiday on account of my cousin's 
party. A|tss Orii;iond knows all about it." 

And then the train came up, and the two girls 
got into the same carriage, leaving Mercy standing 
on the platform. 
It bad all been managed very nicely ; but Mercy 



shook her head rather doubtfully as she tusQeil 
away. 

**I hope it is all right," she said to herself; 
" but if I were Miss Ormond I would not have 
let Miss Margaret go, especially with that Miss 
Rivers. The mistress would not have done it." 



LITTLE CLARA. 

WoitDS are easily spoken^ and sometimes better 
forgotten ; but there are some which, when trea- 
sured, make the hearer wise, both in the sight of 
God and man. Hearing that my neighbour, Mrs. 

C , was ill, I called upon her ; she was sitting 

in an easy chair, a child of five years of age playing 

with a doll by her side. 

^ ** Does this little one fatigue you ?" I inquired. 

** No, ma'am, she rather amuses me ; her health 
is indifferent, and her parents, who keep an hotel 
in a crowded street, thinking country air might do 
her good, have placed her under my care ; but 
Clara is a quiet child, and will not disturb us." 

Thus assured, I opeued the Bible ; but afler a 
little while, observing that the child laid aside her 
plaything, and was listening to our conversation. 
I adapted my language to her capacity, and with- 
out appearing to attend to her, brought some 
simple truths before her infant mind. Upon part- 
ing she came towards me, and put her hand in mine. 

After I had left the room, the nurse told me she 
asked many questions about God and the Bible. 
From this time Clara watched for my passing by 
the cottage, and if she saw me from the gsirden 
gate, would run across the road to meet me ; she 
begged her nurse to show her where I lived, and 
asked if she might call to see me. When she 
came I offered her some fruit and flowers ; after 
accepting them she said, — 

**I want something else." 

** What do you wish to have, my dear?" 

" A little book ^yith God in it." 

I turned to her nurse for explanation, whoreplted, 
** She has had some amusing books given to her 
with pictures of dogs and horses ; she brought them 
to me, saying, *I wairt to read about God.' I 
provided the child with a book suited to her age, 
and taught her a short prayer, which henceforth 
she daily repeated." 

This happy choice strengthened with her growth. 
As she improved in health, her parents were 
willing she should remain with her nurse, who 
gave her every opportunity of receiving religions 
instruction. Clara was remarkable for a loving 
spirit, and as she showed a readiness to oblige,- . 
and was willing to give up her pleasure to the 
comfort of others, she became a general favourite, 
so tjiat when the time arrived for her returning to 
her home, many of her companions r^retted hei 
departure. As I kissed her, I put a small Testa- 
ment into her hand, begged her to read it every 
day, to love her Saviour, and to go to church 
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T» hen she could. At this period she was nine 
years of age. 

Some months after her removal Mrs. C 

told me she had been to visit Clara. 

**How did you think she was in health?" I 
inquired. 



<( 



Not so well, ma'am, as when she left me ; her 
cough has returned, and she has grown thinner, 
with loss of appetite. I wished her to return with 
me, but her mother would not hear of another 
separation. Clara desired her love to you, and 
said she remembered your words, and read in the 
Testament every day. Dear child I she said, * I 
keep it in my pocket, and then it is always ready.* 
She opened it and showed me many passages 
which she had marked with the pencil you had 
given her. Her eldest sister, who politely ac- 
companied me to the railway station, told me that 
Clara was a dutiful little girl, but very queer in 
her ways. *For, unlike other children, she is always 
anxious to go to church, an^ when she has no 
companion will rather go alone than stay away, 
and she often gets by herself to read. She sur- 
prised us all last Sunday : a gay gentleman entered 
our hotel at noon, and begged to partake of our 
family dinner ; he was full of jokes, and looking 
at Clara, said, " Pray, miss, where have you been 
to-day ? " The child with great gravity answered, 
*'I have been to church, sir, where I wish you 
had been, and many more beside." "No, no," 
he replied, "you have been to a concert ; I am 
sure you are fond of music." ** I have joined the 
singing in God's house, sir." " And what did you 
hear there beyond the singing ? you cannot tell me 
that." "The clergyman," said Clara, "prayed 
us to accompany him with a pure heart and 
humble voice to the throne of the heavenly 
^ace. Have you knelt there ? " Was not this 
estrange speech fof a child of her age?* * In- 
<ieed it was,' I replied, * but it showed much 
observation.' As I returned home, I could not 
Help thinking what a pity it' was that this dear 
phild should be thus situated ; there is not one 
in the family that understands her." 

**lt seems so," I replied, "to our poor capa- 
c^ities, but God best knows where His children are 
most likely to flourish, and places them according 
'^o His own wisdom." 

The ensuing winter set in with great severity, 
^nd Clara was among those invalids who suffered 
<rom its inclemency. Hearing of her dangerous 

illness, Mrs. C hastened to see. her, but was 

^nly permitted to do so on condition that she 
Arould not speak to her, as her mother said her 
child should not be disturbed in her last moments. 
After Mrs. C — r— had given me this account 



I left the house. I hope, ma'am, she is 
happy." 

*' Surely," I replied, " we may in this instance 
find consolation in that text, *I love them that 
love Me, and they that seek Me early shall find 
Me.' Thus encouraged, let us not be slack in 
sowing the good seed, but watch with all persever- 
ance, labouring as if everything depended upon 
ourselves, yet supported and consoled by the 
knowledge that * it is God that worketh in us both 
to will and to do of Hs good pleasure.' " 



she added, " It was very painful, ma'am, to see 
Clara in such weakness, and yet not allowed to 
say one word of comfort to her ; the dear child 
looked earnestly at me, and made a sign that I 
should lie down on the bed beside her ; her little 
Testament was placed on her pillow ; she had no 
strength to speak^ and breathed her last, before [his body, andlt was cam&d^.^iN. 



THE CONQUEROR AND HIS 

SONS. 

SOLUTION OF THE SIXITT-EIGHTH PICTURE STORY, 

One summer evening many hundred years ago, 
sounds of strife and bitter weeping might have 
been heard in some of the southern counties of " old 
England," and soldiers might have been seen 
running to and fro amid the throngs of frightened 
people, and every now and then wild cries would rise 
on the still air as some one of the men fell wounded 
or dead. 

Towards a dwelling which seemed to be a char- 
coal-burner's hut two soldiers might have been 
seen hastening ; presently one of them observed, 
"I hope Leofric the charcoal-burner is from 
home, or methlnks our task will be a hard one." 

"Ay, ay," replied the other, quietly buckling 
his sword closer to his side. <Leofric was at home, 
however, and seizing his axe he went forward 
boldly to meet the foe, while little Edgar, his only 
child, ran away terrified. But the poor charcoal^ 
burner was soon beaten, as he did not stand a fail 
chance, and lay fainting and wounded on the turl» 
Their house lay in ruins, and they were houseless 
and friendless. 

When we next see poor Leofric, he is seated oft 
the ruins of his home, with his good wife Bertha 
by his side, and little Edgar, who is seated near, 
buries his face in his hands and exclaims, — 

" Oh that wicked, wicked king ! would that I 
were a man, that I could fight hun and kill him 
for his cruelty ! " 

" Hush, my Edgar ! " said gentle Bertha, " that 
is a wrong thought, though I cannot see why 
WUliam should take our houses and homes from 
us." 

" Tis but his avarice," said Leofric, gloomily ; 
"why should he destroy our houses to make a 
huntmg-ground, and deprive us poor charcoal- 
burners of our trade besides ? I call it mean, 
selfish, cruel, wicked ! " and he got up and walked 
away, followed by Bertha and Edgar. 

Some time later, William's son Richard was 
hunting in that forest which his father had made 
at such a cost, when he got separated from the 
rest of his train. Suddenly he saw a sta^, he shot 
at it with an arrow; to his surprise, mstead of 
bounding, away it turned and butted at hini with its 
terrible antlers, and poor Richard was soon killed. 
In the evening the tram of the young prince found 
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Tiic; i.;.«Ted on, and W'iUiam I - 
went lowor -s.th trance. The 
I-'teiich king had made jome nidc 
jokeabout die Conqueror's stoutness, 
and William Iherefore deteimined 
(o g9 to war with liim. He was 
besieging the little town of Nantes, 
when his horse trod on a red-hot 
cinder and threw him. He was 
draped along for some time in the 
Etimjp before he was fouhd and car- 
ried to Caen, where he died, leaving 
his crown to William, his second 
son, Nomiandy ' to Robert, his 
eldest son, and a lat^e sum of 
:v to Henty, his youngest child. 
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posed to hunt in the New Forest. 
rhey slept at a lodge on the bordi 






fore in feasting and enjoyin; 
selves. Some specially goon arrows 
were brought to Rufus, who selected 
two and gave them to his friend, Sir 
Walter Tprel. They retired to rest 
for the night, but Rufus's sleep was 
broken by frightful dreams, and his 
Ibllowers heai3 him calling aloud in 
an agonyoffear. The next morning, 
however, they set off right merrily, 
and after they had gone some way 
through the trees they were met by 
a momc who said be had been sent 
bytheabbotaf aneighbouringmon- 
astery to deliver the parchment he 
heldm his hand. The paper warned 
Ruliis not to venture into the forest 
that day, as he, the abtiot, had bad 
dreadliii dreams, and he was sure 
ome evil would befall the king, 

" What do I care for an old man's 
dreams ? " said Rufus, roughly ; and 
they went on into the forest. To- 
wards evening Rufus and Sir Walter 
Tytrel were separated from the rest. 
They saw a stac, and Sir Walter 

E Inciting one of the arrows the king 
ad given hira out of his quiver, shot 
at the stag. The light ofthe setting 
sun was in his eyes, and the arrov- 
struck an oak, glanced aside and hii 
_ the king in the shoulder, who fell 
mortally wounded from his horse. 
Tyrrel, fr^htened at what he had 
. done, took horse and galloped away 
., as hard as be could. Some say 
the act was intentional, but whether 
or not can never now be proved. 
■ The body was found by Leofric the 
charcoal-burner, and he carried it in 
his cart to Winchester, where it was 

We see what fearful retribution 
followed on (he Conqueror's cruelty, 
and )el it be a iesson to us as much 
lo litlle things as in great. 

GBRTRVDE E. (13). 




PICTURE STORY. 



HONOURABixMurmoN:— William Alfred T.,Be5SLeand 
Emma S., Bertha L., Dora L, M., Agnes M. R., Kate M. H., 
Emmeline H., Eva R. C, Marie A. M., Mabel H., Bertha J.L-, 
Elizabeth M. M., Hartie W., Helena V. P., Adelaide A- K. 
Sophia L. M. W., Eva J., Alice A. T., Ellen B., Selina S. U 
Alice N.,MonaD., Mary B. B., Grey Eyes, Edith C. B.. A](«il 
J. R., John C. P„ Abraham W., Charles E. M., Arthur !■, 
FrancisX. P., Francis E. B., Willie D., Ralph B. - 

Solutions of the Seventieth Picture Story should be poslfd- 
not later than the ;th of October, addressed The "Rev. Dr- 
Whittemote, n. Paternoster Row." Strict attention inusl « 
ffiven to theiu\es. "We cruhqX. M.*.*mlto any anonymout. comB"' 
nications. EiiiTOi. 




MARCH WINDS AND MAY 
FLOWERS. 



Chapter XXVI.— The Fever. 
; Aunt Phillis was very, sorry Ihat Geoi^^'s school- 
(ellowE were iti with fever. She was sony on Dr. 
Ellis's account ; for pupils are more easily dispersed 
than collected again ; she was sorry for the boys 
themselves, and for the anxiety they would cause 
to their friends. 

And she was sony most of all that she was thus 
obliged (0 have George at home all day. He 
inaile quite enough <Jisliirbani;e in the houscV.old 



when he was only in it between school hours, but 
his presence there from morning till night was a 
trial of her patience which she would gladly have 
been spared. For he was seldom quiet or at rest 
eieept when he was asleep. And, like most rest- 
less individuals, he was always wantit^ help and 
allention from those around him. 
Aunt Phillis never felt herself secure from him 
estogether. If she left him apparently 
;ome pursuit which she hoped would 
for some lime, or if she came from 
here he was digging and planting as 
—igently as a day labourer, it was more than pro- 
bable that before she bad collected her thoughts, 
or begin the next work she had in hand, he would 
be at her side in the kitthen, at sfewM.vwt'^i"** 
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If it had not been for Effie's assistance I think 
aunt Phillis would sometimes have been at her 
wits* end. Efiie was so thoughtful and steady, that 
she checked without hindering the outflow of 
George's high spirits, and her energy and her 
obliging disposition made her such an excellent 
companion for him, that she was often able to 
carry him off beyond the line of her aunt's terri- 
tories, and to keep him from troubling her. Still, 
aunt Phillis deeply regretted the outbreak of fever 
at Dr. Ellis's. 

How selfish the best of us are I How we think 
more of our own inconvenience than of other 
people's troubles ! Aunt Phillis was vexed to have 
the charge of a healthy and noisy boy for a few 
more hours in the day ; while one or two mothers* 
hearts were almost breaking through dread of 
losing the children so dear to them. 

One fine little fellow in his tenth year died after 
a few days* illness. He was a clever and only 
child ; and many bright hopes were laid with him 
in his early grave ; but young as he was, he had 
learnt to know and love his Saviour ; and his 
parents were comforted by the assurance that their 
precious Charlie was safely gathered into the 
heavenly fold. 

The elder pupils, with but one exception, escaped 
the fever. , ' 

That exception was Will Bradshaw. * How he 
caught it no one knew perhaps, for while away 
from home he was spending a few days with an 
uncle, when the fever made,its apj^earance in the 
school. Or, coming fresh in^o the place, he might 
have been more susceptible of infectioii than those 
who had not quitted it. But either way^ he took 
the fever in its worst form, and for two or three 
weeks was so ill that his life was despaired of. 

Everybody pitied Mr. Bradshaw, Tor Will, was 
his youngest and favourite sorr, /^His mdtherdied 
while he was an infant, and the boy, in con- 
sequence, had become his father's idol, and was 
indulged by him to such an extent that he would 
not see his failings, much less try to correct 
them. 

• Between Will and his brothers there was con- 
siderable difference of age ; they were away from 
home under the care of their grandmother until 
old enough for business ; and Will was thus the 
Benjamin of his father's solitary life, and was 
tenderly but not wisely brought up. He was 
rarely diwarted or contradicted ; his wishes were 
gratified almost as soon as expressed ; and he was 
so praised for all he did well that he grew insuffer- 
ably vain and conceited. 

A lad of this sort was not likely to be a general 
favourite, but as he was handsome-looking, and 
could, when he chose, be very agreeable, it was 
not every one who discovered his r<;al character. 
But at school he was not at all popular, except 
with the ** bad set " that are to be met with in all 
schools. Boys are tolerably keen judgesi of each 
other, and Will Bradshaw*s selfishness and his lack 
of straightforwardness soon, showed his school- 



fellows what he was, and they treated him accord- 
ingly. 

But even they hnd a better opinion of him than 
he deserved, for ht- was crafty enough to keep 
his worst faults out of sight ; and some of the boys 
tolerated him for the sake of the good things that 
they got from him, and the jolly entertainments 
to which he treated them. He had a more plenti- 
ful supply of pocket-money than usually falls to" 
a schoolboy's lot, and plenty of " tin " helps a boy 
on wonderfully. 

Yet, for all that, when it was known that Will 
had the fever, and was not expected to recover 
from it, I do not think it caused any grief to his 
schoolmates. If they felt any regret, it was rather 
for the loss of Will's treats than for the loss of his 
society. They said to each other, ** Poor Will !" 
and then they thought no more about him. 

The older people, as I have said, regarded Mr. 
Bradshaw with much sympathy, for they were all 
aware how closely his own happiness was bound 
up with his child, and how terrible would be the 
parting with him. Present* of fruit and jelly and 
flowers were freely given by kind neighbours ; 
and aunt Phillis sent him plenty of the strong beef 
tea which she made, or was supposed to make, 
better than any one else in the place, for she said 
she was not at all sure that the grand nurse which 
Mr. Bradshaw had all the way Iroih London was 
skiHed in such preparations. 

.Will had the utmost care, and the best doctors 
that inqney could procure ; and heartfelt prayers 
were offered up for the poor boy, who, I fettr, had 
never rekUy prayed for himself : but ^je angel 
of ^esXk sieemed drawing near to that hushed and 
dariceftfed room ; and when Effie glanced at the 
house, ^ shc*.*went down the village, it was, each 
day, with the fear that the shutters might be. closed. 

Efhe did not like Will, because she thought that 
he had been untrue to George in the affair of the 
broken window ; but now that he was ill, and 
would probably die, she hoped it was perhaps a 
mistake about his throwing the ball, and she tried 
to feel more kindly towards him. She wondered 
whether he was ready to die ; she was afraid not. 
She asked George if Will ever read his Bible at 
school, or talked about anything that was good. 

**Of course not," exclaimed George; "he 
would be laughed at if he did, and serve him right 
too. We don't want any cant of that sort." 

Effie sighed to herself ; for it was evident that 
George too thought Bible- reading to be quite un- 
necessary, and unsuitable for schoolboys. 

" WiU must have gone to church twice a day,", 
she said, in a more comfortable tone. *'Dr. 
Ellis's boys are always in their pew morning and 
afternoon." 

"Oh, but Will was a weekly boarder, and be 
spent his Sundays at home," said George ; " and 
I ,know he never went to church unless it was a 
very wet day, and then he would go once whh his 
father to oblige him, but he hated being shut up 
there." 
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** How wrong of him ! " said Effie/ 

"Well, I see nothing wrong in preferring a 
little fresh air to listening to Mr. Brown's dry, 
dismal, droning discourses. I should not go 
myself if it were not for the look of the thing, and 
Will does not care for that." 

** He ought to care," said Effie, gravely. 

" Church-going's all very well for girls, and for 
old ladies like grandmamma and aunt Phillis " — 
aunt Phillis would have frowned had she heard 
herself irreverently classed with "old ladies," — 
*• but boys are different, Effie. Why, I was that 
tired myself last Sunday that I dropped fast asleep 
during the seiimon, and never woke till I heard the 
shuffling of the people's feet." 

Effie said no more. She would not dispute 
about these things with George ; she found it did 
not do him any good. She consoled herself by 
the thought that (^orge was better than he seemed. 
He was one of those perverse boys who take a 
delight in representing themselves as the exact 
contrary of what they ought to be, and of what 
you woul4 like them to be. He had, too, such 
a dislike to be deemed "a good boy," that in his 
eagerness to avoid it he made himself out to be 
worse than he really was. 



Chapter XX VH. — Afraid to Die, 

Will Bradshaw was very ill indeed ; sometimes 
he was delirious, and talked all kinds of nonsense, 
and at others he lay in a sort of stupor, and did 
not care to be roused even to answer a question. 
It was sad to see a strong, active youth such as he 
was, in the stronger grasp of that burning fever 
which seemed as if it would win the victory, and 
rob him of his very life. 

The nurse felt both for her patient and for his 
sorrowing father. She was a widow, and she 
watched over the boy as carefully as if he had been 
her own ; and she could sympathize with Mr. 
Brown's anxious fears, for she had lost two sons in 
kll the freshness of their early boyhood. But it 
was very difficult to console the poor troubled 
father. 

** Oh, my boy, I cannot give you up ; I cannot 
part with you ; what shall" I do without you ! " he 
exclaimed one day as he stood by Will's beside. 
Will was tossing from side to side, and moaning 
every now and then as if in pain. 

*• Hush ! " said the nurse, cently beckoning him 
with her finger just outside the door. ** You will 
excuse me, sir,* she added, " but it mieht distress 
him if he heard what you were saying. ' 

''But, nurse, he has not been conscious to- 
day."" 

* ' I don't think he has, sir, but we never can tell 
when a lucid moment occurs, and it is better to be 
on ihe safe side." 

** He is much worse this evening, nurse ; he 
will die, I am sure of it." 

** While there is life there is hope," she said. 



soothingly. " The fever always runs highest to- 
wards night ; but I have seen worse cases recover, 
and, please God, I trust Mr. Will will yet live to 
be a comfort to you." 

While this brief conversation was being held 
between the nurse and Mr. Bradshaw, Will was 
feeling very much alarmed, for he had heard his 
fathers lamentation over him. The nurse was 
right, it is not possible to be too careful about 
what is said in the presence of sick persons. 
Even when we think they are quite unconscious, 
they may be painfully sensible of all that is going 
on. It was so in this case. Too ill to give utter- 
ance to his emotions, Will nevertheless understood 
what his father said to the nurse, and the words 
terrified him. For he had not hitherto thought 
that he was in any danger. He knew that he was 
very ill, but he supposed he should get over it, and 
be all right by and by. But now he suddenly 
realized that he was, perhaps, dying. And the 
idea terrified him. For though Will was such a 
bad, gareless boy, he had been trained from child- 
hood in religious habits ; and he knt-w enough of 
his Bible to be fully aware that he was not tread- 
ing in the narrow path which leadeth to eternal 
life. He knew that he was unfit to appear before 
God, and that if he died in his present state it 
would be without any hope of entering that heaven 
where his mother was. His past life flashed across 
his mind, and he would have given all he possessed 
if he could have recalled its misdeeds. He was 
too weak to speak, and too proud to own his fears, 
but his misery in those few minutes of conscious- 
ness is noj easily described. But the delirium soon 
returned, and he became so excited that it was 
as much as the nurse could do to keep him in 
bed. 

At length, in God's great goodness, the fever 
left him, and he was pronounced " out of danger." 
But he was as feeble and helpless as a little child ; 
and so unacaistomed was he to this natural result 
of his illness, that he imagined himself to be worse 
instead of better, and beyond all the power of the 
doctor to cure him. He felt so excessively weak 
and faint, that he concluded that must be how 
persons felt when they were dying. 

Mr. Brown, the clergyriian, had often called at 
the house to inquire after >yill, and now when lie 
offered to come up and see him, and read and 
pray with him, Will was sure in his own mind that 
everybody thought he could not live long. He 
knew that ministers are frequently called in to give 
the consolations of the gospel when all earthly 
hopes are passed away, and he supposed that Mr. 
Brown had come to him on this errand. At first 
he thought he would refuse his visit, but the 
prospect before him seemed so frightful that he 
was willing to accept of any help in the emer- 
gency. Had he not so feared death, nothing 
would ^ave induced him to admit Mr. Brown— 
whom he had often ridiculed and laughed at— into 
his room. ^^ 

**I am glad you are able to see me to-dayx 
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sa\\ Mr. Brown, lc?nd!y. ** I w-fi? only stay & few 
jTiinulcs, fcT you are too weak to bear much ; but 
I wanted to tell you how much I have felt for you 
since you have been so iU. I am glad to find you 
are a little better." 

**I don't thmk I am any better," said Will. 
« My streng^th is all gone ; I cannot eat anything, 
and I have such horrid dreams." 

"But the doctor " 

"They never tell you the truth," interrupted 
Will, impatiently. " They flatter you to the last, 
and then when you are gone, wonder how you 
could have lasted $o long 1 I hate the whole set 
of them ! " 

Mr. Brown did not contradict him. It is better 
not to argue with persons in such a frame of mind, 
it only irritates them. But while he was thinking 
what he should say to so strange an invalid, WiU 
continued, in an equally blunt manner, — 

" I feel that I am d3ring, and I want just to 
make the best of it I have never pretended to 
be religious, Mr. Brown, but if you can teU me 
what I must do to make things straight for 
another world, I am ready to listen to you." 

Will was not a hypocrite. He was ignorant and 
self-righteous, and it was entirely from a regard 
for his own safety that he accepted the instructions 
o^ a clergyman ; but he did not pretend to be a 
bit better than he was ; and in answer to some 
questions which Mr. Brown put to him, he confessed 
to such a course of daily wrong-doing, and to so 
many acts of direct wickedness, that the good minis- 
ter was both surprised and grieved at the revelation. 
There was nothing sentimental about Will. He 
had an object to gain — ^his own salyation, as he 
thought, — and he went straight to that object. It 
was not pleasant to speak against himself, but 
since it had to be done, there was no use in making 
a fiiss over it ; it was like taking a dose of medi- 
cine, the sooner you swallowed it, the sooner you 
Pot rid of what was disagreeable. 

I shall not tell you, for it would occupy too 
much time, all that Mr. Brown said to Will in 
reply, — ^how wisely he corrected his mistakes; 
how faithfully he showed him his sinfulness ; and 
how tenderly he pointed him to that blood which 
cleanseth from all sin, and to that Saviour who 
refuses none — not even the vilest — ^who come to 
Him just as they are, and simply trust in Him ; 
you can imagine almost as well as if I were to re- 
peat to you his words. 

But at the close of Mr. Bro\\Ti's second visit — 
for he soon went again to see Will— his last re- 
mark to Will as he left the room was, " I will ask 
Dr. Ellis to call on you to-morrow morning." 

Can you guess what had occasioned this remark 
of Mr. Brown's? 



Chapter XXVIII.— The Use of Girls. 
Georgs, had walked over to see Julius, and when 
-be reached home again in the evening he was a 
Jjtae tired with his long ramble. He was not, 



therefore, be.it j'lessed at being told by aunt 
Phillis, as soon as he entcrevl the house, that Dr. 
Ellis wished to see him about seven o'clock that 
evening. 

"Bother the doctor ! " exclaimed George; 
** what on earth does he want with me? " 

** I do not know," answered his aunt; *' that was 
all^ the Servant said, except that his master was 
going to the sea-side to-morrow, and particularly 
wished to speak to you before leaving." 

^ '' Oh, perhaps he has found out something about 
his poems," cned Efl&e. 

** As if there was any chance of that when the 
school has been closed these six weeks, and all the 
boys scattered to the four winds of heaven." 

" Well, I have no doubt it is something good he 
has got to tell you," persisted Effie, "don't you 
thmk so, aunt Phillis?" 

" I do not think about it, my dear ; such con- 
jectures are mere waste of time. The doctor has 
sent for George, and George must go to him ; those 
are his orders, and they seem to me plain 
enough." 

"I shall run up early in the morning," said 
George, flinging himself on the sofa. *' I am as 
tired as a donkey." 

''And as self-willed," said aunt Phillis as siie 
passed out of the room. 

"Well, I never!" said George, as the door 
closed after her, "fancy a lady comparing any- 
body to an ass ! Very refined, isn't it ? " 

" The comparison was yoturs, not auntie's," said 
Eflie, laughing. **I should go if I were yon, 
George." 

" That's false, Effie. If you were me, to speak 
granunatically, you would do as *me' does. 
However, here's a bargain. Though I am at my 
last gasp, I'll try to reach Dr. Silly's if you wili 
walk there with me." 

Effie was herself rather tired, and she was also 
desirous of finishing a piece of fancy needlework, 
but after a minute's hesitation she said cheer- 
fully,- 

"Yes, I will go if you "want me. I shall be 
ready almost directly." 

If you suppose that George appreciated this 
small act of self-denial you are very much mis- 
taken. Girls ought to be obliging— they were 
meant to attend upon boys, and make them com- 
fortable ; and Effie was fond of walking, especially 
of an evening ; besides, it was such fine weather, a 
run would really do her good. 

That would have been the substance of George's 
thoughts, had he thought upon the subject and 
ut his thoughts into words. But the fact was, 
e did neither; he only tossed on his cap, whistled 
a tune, and said to himself, what a horrid bore 
Dr. Ellis was I 

How difficult it is to exercise self-denial in 
little things when no one gives us credit for the 
exercise, and, perhaps, never even notice that we 
are trying to be generous. 
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THE CRADLE HYMN. 

In Two Parts. — Part Second. 

Although the conversation between the host 
and his guests could only be carried on through 
an interpreter, yet on both sides it soon became 
free and unconstrained ; and they felt so much at 
ease, that some rose from their seats and strolled 
about the halls and courtyard. In a long narrow 
room all sorts of weapons and fire-arms were 
hung on the walls and pillars. On examining 
them they proved to be the workmanship of 
countries far distant from each other. 

On the chief being asked how he had contrived 
to get such a variety in that secluded valley, he 
frankly answered, — 

" Some were sent me as the spoils of war from 
my eldest son, who is in foreign service ; and the 
others we got from passing travellers, who, as 
their numbers were fewer than ours, gave them 
up without dispute. You must know that when 
fnends visit us as you have done, kindly and 
openly, we are glad to see them, and their com- 
pany enlivens our solitude, and makes variety for 
us. When, on the contrary, they pass without 
taking notice of us, and try to elude our observa- 
tion, we go forth and take something as a memorial 
of them. Generally we take omy their arms, 
their beasts of burden, and any mercantile wares 
they may have ; but at times we take their fine 
clothes as gifts to our wives and daughters. We 
then let them pass on safely." 

While this old robber thus confessed his mode 
of obtaining what he wished for without the 
slightest shame, or any apparent consciousness of 
its dishonour, one of those who had strayed into 
the courtyard returned into the hall, and called 
the attention of his companions to a most inte- 
resting scene without The women-servants of the 
fortress were busied at the large well in the court- 
yard, and amongst them was a young girl of 
about fourteen or fifteen, who, as well as the 
other women, both slaves and free, was unveiled, 
and whose fair complexion and light hair were a 
strong contrast to the dark eyes and black hair of 
those around her, whilst she spoke their language, 
and seemed unconscious of any difference. 

A groom, of pious and godly character, belong- 
ing to the German nobleman, was watering his 
horse at the well ; and, whilst doing so, was 
singing the evening hymn of his native Wurtem- 
berg. As verse after verse was sung in a loud 
voice, as if the man thought only of his own 
feelings and paid no atteniion to those around 
him, for some time none of the maid-servants took 
any notice ; but at length the fair-haired girl started 
as if something unusual had seized her attention. 
She seemed greatly agitated by some strange 
feeling; and setting down her water-pitcher, 
stood beside the groom, silently staring at him. 
Then she knelt, and folding her hands in the 



attitud^ of prayer, tried to sing a few notes and 
words of the hymn ; but sobs and tears prevented 
her. The old Wurtemberger's attention was now 
drawn to her, and he spoke a few words to her in 
his native tongue, the only language he knew ; 
and the girl, with a smile of joy which contradicted 
her tears, pointed to herself, saying, " Yes, — 
Jane." 

The man continued to address her, and she 
answered by a few unconnected words, among 
which were, however, father, mother, Barbara, 
Anna, Maria, plainly to be distinguished ; and 
she stretched out her hand towards the north. 

While this was passing, the whole travelling 
party had come into the yard. 

"If I am not mistaken," said one of the 
officers, **this girl will prove to be the daughter 
of one of those natives of Wurtemberg who, 
some years ago, attempted to &irm a settlement in 
a fertile region of the Caucasus, but were ruined 
by an unexpected inroad of Tartars, and some of 
them carried off no one knew whither.** 

The old chief and his sons had by this time 
joined the assembly round the well. The leader 
of the party asked him, through the interpreter, 
how the girl happened to be in his household. 
The chief answered, without the slightest hesita- 
tion or embarrassment, that he had bought her 
from a slave merchant for a pair of old pistols of 
very little value. Slle was at that time, he said, 
quite a child, and spoke a language which nobody 
understood, and he had not asked the slave dealer 
anything about her, so he could give no informa- 
tion as to where she came from. * 

The worthy and pious groom continued speaking 
to the girl, who listened with a pleased and 
smiling countenance, and gradually a few more 
words came to her recollection, and a few broken 
sentences were formed. He slowly repeated a 
few words and expressions of the dialect of his 
own province, and she showed by signs and by 
touching the objects he named that she understood 
him. It -seemed plain that she was the daughter 
of Wurtemberg parents, and probably of some of 
those colonists who had attempted to settle in the 
Caucasus. 

The old chief did not refuse to part with the 
girl, when offered a fine musket and a sword with 
a costly handle in exchange for her; and in 
making choice of them from amongst a number, 
he jshowed himself a competent judge of such 
articles. 

The guests were treated with the utmost kind- 
ness, slept upon the most luxurious beds, with 
every comfort and accommodation the castle 
affoided, and after a plentiful meal next morning 
set forward on their journey, accompanied part of 
the way by the sons of the old chief. 

The fair-haired girl travelled with them, confided 
to the care of the groom whose song had led to 
her being of the party. She gradually remembered 
more of the language of her early childhood ; 
but her t^co\lt<i\.VQrcv'& ^^ Vkssvaa. ^^\^ Srnr vasSi. 
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indistinct. She could recall the image of some WHAT MR. OUGHT SAID TO SUSY 
one bending over her and singing; and she even w«.*A-r xvywujoi. 



repeated two verses of the song — from which it 
was supposed that it was her mother whose figure 
she thus recollected, — singing in a sweef tone, — 

** How much better thou'rt attended 
Than the Son of God could be, 
When from heaven He descended, 
And became a child like thee ! 

*' Sofl and easy is thy cradle, 

Coarse and hard thy Saviour lay^ 
When His birthplace was a stable. 
And His softest bed was hay." 

The groom recognised this as part of the well- 
known cradle hymn, with which the mothers of his 
native province often lull their babes to rest. The 
girl also gradually recollected the Lord's Prayer ; 
but this was the whole she could recall to memory. 

"\\ hen they reached the end of their journey the 
nobleman caused inquiry •to be made amongst the 
colonists spoken of, and it was found that a girl 
called Jane, with her sisters Barbara and Anna 
Maria, had been carried off by the Tartars. The 
two sisters had been ransomed and restored to 
their parents ; but Jane had not been discovered, 
and it was supposed had died. The groom was 
allowed to escort her home t^ her parents, and he 
never could speak without emotion of her meeting 
with them and her sisters. 

**Oh,"he said, **one could better understand 
the parable of the lost son after witnessing such a 
scene. The. parents esteemed her lost, and she 
was found ; they thought her dead, and she was 
alive.*' 

But what power there was in that evening 
hymn and that cradle hymn ! What a blessing 
upon the habit of singing to the Lord, as was the 
custom of that girl's home and of the groom! 
The officers all about her had spoken to each 
other in their native German : the girl understood 
not a word. The servants had spoken to their 
horses in provincial dialect ; she heard, without 
knowing what they said. But when the hymn 
which had been sung at her cradle struck her ear, 
her mind and memory were at once aroused ; 
thoughts of home, of parents and sisters, and 
happy recollections of childhood were awakened. 
Happy are the children on whose hearts and 
memories are early imprinted good and holy 
thoughts ! As in this girl, they may be put aside, 
unthought of amidst other scenes and companions ; 
but where such seeds are sown in the heart, they 
may yet be called forth by providence and by 
grace, and bring forth fruit unto eternal life. 

"Jesus! our faithful Friend, 
We joy to hear of Thee, 
And till this life shall end, 

And through eternity, 
We*U sing the wonders of Thv love, 
Both here and m the world above,*' 



One of Sus/s teachers was Afr. Ought. She did 
not like his look so much as that of Mrs. Lm 
and Miss Joy, and she sometimes thought his 
lessons too hard, and wished he would not speak 
to her so often and so gravely. Sometimes too, 
when she would not listen, he called Mr, Pain to 
come and punish her. But the more she looked 
at him the better she liked him, and by and by 
she learned to love him with all her heart. Now 
Mr. Ought never went to sleep. He was always 
wide awake ; and when Susy went to walk he 
went with her, and when she played he was near 
her. You could not touch him with your little 
finger, no matter how softly, but he would start 
up to see what you meant. One day, as Susy was 
at play with her little brother in the nursery, he 
accidentally struck her with a brick. In a mo- 
ment Susy flew into a rage, and caught up a heavy 
wooden ball which lay near her to throw at him. 
The poor little fellow was too much frightened to 
speak or move. 

" Stop ! stop ! " said Mr. Ought. " Don*thurt 
your dear little brother. He was only playing." 

**I won't stop!" said Susy. "He is a 
naughty, wicked boy. He hurt me on purpose." 

"Do you know that God is looking right at 
your little angry face?" said Mr. Ought. 

** I don't care," said Susy, and was just going 
to throw the ball at Robbie, when she felt her 
hand seized from behind. She looked up and 
saw her mother's grieved face. 

*' Go into the closet," said Mr. Ought. "Go 
before your mamnui has to bid you. You are not 
fit to stay here." 

Then Susy got up sorrowfully, and went into 
the closet, and shut the door. No dear Mrs. 
Love, no laughing Miss Joy, went with her. She 
felt as if her heart would break. 

"Oh, what a naughty little girl you are!" 
said Mr. Ought. ' » Do you think God was pleased 
with you when you were so angry ? Do you think 
the dear, holy children up in heaven do so ? " 

" No," said Susy. " I don't think God loves 
me. I am very naughty. I will ask Him to for- 
give me." Then she knelt down and clasped her 
hands and said, " O God ! You are a good God. 
I love You, good God. I am sorry I was naughty. 
I hope You won't say I can't come into heaven. 
I want to come in, really." Her mamma listened 
at the door and beard her sobbing. 

** Susy," said she, ** do you want to come out ?" 

"No, mamma," said Susy; "I am not better 
enough yet." 

Then she heard her mamma going away from 
the closet door, and it was very silent in the nur- 
sery, for Robbie had been carried down-stairs. 
But Susy was not all alone. Sweet Patlmct was 
with her in the closet, and so was the little angel 
Faith. * 

, •* I am the naughtiest child in the world," said 
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" But God loves you, and He will forgive you," 
said Faith. 

" Are tliere any children in heaven who used to 
be as naughty as I am ? " 

*' I don't know," said Faith. ** You might ask 
your mother.'* 
Then Susy burst into tears again. 
** I don*t believe there are," said she. 
** But God can make you good,'* said Faith. 
** Yes, but it takes time," said aunt Patience. 
** You must keep trying and trying, and keep 

pr^iying and praying, and by and by ^' 

** You'll be an angel," said Faith. 
"Susy," said her mamma, "are you good 
now?" 

**Yes, mamma, I think I'm getting good,'* 
Said she, in a kittle meek voice. 

Then her mamma opened the door, and took 
Her in her arms, and kissed her. And Robbie 
came and laid his little sunny head on her lap, and 
said, for he only knew a few words, ** My Susy !** 
And Susy began to cry again. 
** Mamma," said she at last, "do you think 
there are any children in heaven who were once 
SIS naughty as I am ? ** 

** Yes," said her mamma, ** I think there are a 
^eat many:*' 

* ' How did they get there ? " 
** Jesus carried them. He died to save them. 
lie loves to forgive little children ; and they are 
xiot naughty after they get there." 

Then the little angel Faith smiled, and was 
pleased. And Susy said in her heart, "I will 
try to be good and mind God. I am sorry I was 
angry. I will try to be like Jesus." 

By this time she looked pale and tired, and Mrs. 
Love pitied her. She sat rocking her in her lap 
till she fell asleep, and her mamma watched her, 
and prayed for her silently in her heart. Nobody 
heard her but God. She was asking Him to for- 
give her poor little Susy, and make her gentle and 
mild like Jesus. 

One bright afternoon, when they were all at 
grandmamma's, dear little Robbie was rewarded 
for his obedience in not eating fallen fruit, like 
the elder children, by having a little basketful of 
plums given to him. Without waithig to be told, 
he offered some of the plums to everybody ; and 
when his mamma, just to see what he would say, 
took the very last one, leaving none for him, there 
was not a cloud on his little smiling face, and he 
went and sat down on the door-step without saying 
a word. 

** Oh, Susy ! Robbie hasn't any plums for him- 
self," said Mrs. Love. "The little darling has 
given every one away. Do give him one of yours." 

"I only had three," said Susy; **and one is 
eaten up, and the other I have bitten, and I was 
going to keep the other, it is such a big one." 

" I think you are very selfish," said Mr. Ought. 

Susy made no answer. She ate the second 
plum, and began to play with the third by rolling 
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it on the stone step. When it rolled down she ran 
after it, and Mr» Ought ran after her. 

" Susy ! " said he— "Susy ! I should think you 
might give it to Robbie." * 

" Go away," said Susy. " I want to play." 

Mr. Ought did not stir. Miss Joy ran and hid. 
Susy felt ve^ uncomfortable. 

" I'm sure mamma will give him one," said she. 

Mr. Ought looked grieved. 

" I wish I had one," said Mrs, Love. " I'd give 
it to the dear little generous fellow in a minute," 

• * Would you ? " said Susy. " I've a good mind 
to give him mine. It's a big one, though, and 
mamma meant he should have a little one" 

While she was waiting, she saw her mamma 
take Robbie up and kiss him, and heard her say, 
" Here, Robbie darling, is your plum. Mamma 
would not eat it for the world. And here is an- 
other that grandma sent you, besides."- 

Then Robbie smiled and looked pleased, and 
Susy wished she had given him hers, and then she 
would have had that sweet smile, and Miss Joy 
wouldn't have run away, and Mr. Ought wouldn't 
have teased her so, but would have called her 
"good Susy." 

Yet afterwards Susy was disobliging to her 
cousins ; she would not play at what they wanted 
her, and would not give Frank his picture-book. 
When she was going to bed at night she said to 
Mr. Ought, "I have been rather naughty to-day, 
but I mean to be better to-morrow, if you only 
will be kind to me, and not keep saying, * Susy ! * 
all the time." She knelt down to pray, but still 
did not feel comfortable.' Presently Mr. Ought 
said, "The reason you kept all the plums was 
not that you thought they would hurt him, but 
that you loved Susy better than Robbie. And as 
you would not listen to me then, you found it hard 
to listen to me after, and were selfish to your 
cousins, and made them angry. You see how it 
is. If you disobey me once, you will find it is 
easy to disobey me again." 

** I have not been at all good to-day," said 
Susy. " I have not seen Miss Joy once. I think 
I'm a very bad child." 

** No little girl ever became good in a minute, 
said aunt Patience. 

" But I want to be so," said Susy. 

" Ask God to help you," said Faith. 

** And then He will let me help you," said aunt 
Patience. 

Then Susy said, **0 God, make me good like 
Jesus." 

And the angel Faith watched by her crib till 
she fell asleep. 

A MISUNDERSTOOD TEXT. 

*• We took up our carriages, and went up to Jerusalem.'*' 

Acts xxi. 15. 

This is one of those passages whose meaning is 
quite likely to be misapprehended unless the 
reader is well acquainted with. the. cVsasv^js^ Vwssi^ 
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have taken place ki the English language since 
the Bible was translated. Probably nine- tenths 
of all who read the verse suppose, and naturally 
too, that Paul and his companions were provided 
with such conveniences as now are known by the 
name of carriages. Even writers of books have 
fallen into the same error. Thusp we read in 
Rae Wilson's " Travels in Egypt and the Holy 
Land,"— 

*' This, I am inclined to believe, was not the 
track which was taken by the apostle Paul, when 
he went up to Jerusalem from the coast, as he 
appears to have travelled in some conveyance 
moved on wheels ; for it is so far from being in any 
degree possible to draw one along, that, on the 
contrary, a great exertion is necessary to travellers 
to get forward their mules." 

The error here is a comparatively harmless and 
amusing one, but the same mistake has been made 
the foundation of serious cavil at the truth of the 
passage. " How is this possible," says a modem 
objector, ** when there is nothing but a mountain, 
track, impassable for wheels, between Csesarea 
and Jerusalem ? " The blunder in the former case, 
and the sneer in the latter, would alike have been 
saved, had the writers known that when the Bible 

that 
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was translated, " carriage *' did not 
which carries," but '*that which is carried. 
*' We took up our carriages " means no more and 
no less than ** we took up our baggage,** or, as 
one of the earlier translations familiarly expresses 
it, * * we trussed up our fardels. " Professor Schole- 
iield, in his ** Hints for an Improved Translation 
of the New Testament," recommends that the 
passage be rendered, ** we put up our baggage." 

There are other passages in the Bible where the 
word " carriage '* is evidently used as svnonymous 
with baggage. For example, **So they turned 
and deserted, and put the little ones, and the 
cattle, and the carriage before them " (Judg. 
xxiii. 2i). **And David left his carriage in the 
hand of the keeper of the carriage (i Sam. xvii. 
22). David's *' carriage " consisted, as we learn 
from the preceding verses, of an ephah of parched 
com, ten loaves of bread, and ten cheeses. Ex- 
amples of a similar character may readily be cited 
from the historians and essayists who were con- 
temporaneous with the translators of the Bible. 
North, in his translation of Plutarch, says that 
" Spartacus withdrew an opposing army, and took 
all their carriage ; '* and Bacon, quoting i Sam. 
XXX. 14, speaks of those "who stayed with the 
carriages," substituting the word " carriages " for 
" stuff," which appears in the ordinary version. 

In fact, ** carriage," "luggage," and "baggage '* 
were not only formed in the same way, but were 
originally synonyms ; baggage being that which is 
bagged, luggage that which is lugged, and carriage 
that which is carried. 



TO-MORROW. 
Matt. vi. 34. 

I AM taking no thought for the morrow : 

God promises help for to-day. 
But He gives us no strength for the sorrow 

That luis not yet darkened life's way ; 
For it is not His will we should bear 

A burden before it is sent : 
So the future I leave in His care, 

And the oil in the cruse is not spent. 

I trast in the love of my Father. » 

And follow wherever He guiaes ; 
If mine were the choice, I would rather 

Not know what in wisdom He hides : 
To-day y through its sunshine and showers, 

To shield and to bless, He is near ; 
To-morrow may never be ours. 

Then why should it waken our fear ? 

NETTA LEIGH. 



A WORD IN SEASON. 

A FRIEND of mine was walking on the Hoc at 
Plymouth, when he saw at a little distance a 
sailor sitting and reading. On going up to him 
he found he was reading his Bible. 

" Have you learnt to love that book ? " said my 
fnend. • 

** I trust, sir, I have, and to love that blessed 
Saviour of whom it tells. He is now all and 
everjrthing to me." 

" And what led you to this happiness ? * 

** Sir, I will tell you. 1 was a careless, ungodly 
fellow in the Crimea, and as I was swearing 
dreadfully, an officer passed me. He heard my 
horrid oaths, and stopped. * Gently, poor fellow,* 
he said, * think what you are about. Why thus 
insult your Maker and ruin your poor soul for 
such a trifle ? * Much more he said, and in such a 
kind loving way that I could not get over it. He 
then gave me a tract called *The Sinner's 
Friend ; * and if you will come with me to the 
barracks, sir, I will show it you. I treasure it up 
as old gold." 

My friend then asked if he knew who the 
officer was. **Yes, sir," he said, *Mt was Cap- 
tain Vicars, of the 97th. I did not belong to his 
regiment; but I shall have reason to bless God 
through ail eternity, I trust, that he had pity on 
me, a poor thoughtless swearing sinner." 

What an encouragement to abound in the work 
of the Lord I 



THE CHILDREN'S SERVICE. 

Our Quarterly Children's Service will be held at 
St. Katherine Cree Church, Leadenhall Street, on 
the first Sunday in this month, at half- past three 
in the afternoon. We shall be very glad to see 
again as many of our dear friends as can manage 
\lo come. 
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Chapter XXVIII.— Miss Day's Party. 

Masgakrt (ounil herself along with Julia Rivers 
^1 Miss Day's williovit any further adventure. 
The tivo grtb dressed early, and then stationed 



Margaret was reiting from the fatigues of 
dancing, and was fanning herself vigorously, whtii 
Hugh Rivers, Julia's brother, came up lo her with 
a smile that was almost a laugh on his face. 

" I say. Miss Mai^ret, what do you think I 
have seen ? you must come with me into the con- 
servatory ; there is ihc finest sight there you have 
seen for many a long day, I'll be bound. 
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** What is it ? " askt<l Margaret ; '* I dare say 
it is not at all worth going so far for, especially 
when one is hot and tired. " 

* * Indeed it is ; I am not going to tell you, so 
come along.'* 

Margaret rose languidly ; yet she was nothing 
loth to be seen leaning on the arm of the tall 
handsome youth. 

When they reached the conservatory, Hugh, 
with a mischievous smile, bade her look round : 
she was not long in discovering what he meant. 
' Alone in the far comer, apparently deeply ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of a magnificent 
camellia, stood the tall straight thin figure ^of an old 
lady; but her costume might be forgiven for provok- 
ing a smile from the laughter* loving Hugh. Her 
dress was of amber satin, with the straightest of 
skirts and the shortest of waists, low in the neck, 
and a spotless white handkerchief neatly folded 
within ; immensely wide short sleeves, while long 
black lace mittens partly concealed the thin, 
shrivelled arms ; the dress was several inches from 
the ground, showing the black shoes with large 
silver buckles. A long muslin apron trimmed 
with green ribbon and lace, and a thick, high 
white cap tied imder the chin, completed this un- 
usual dress — a costume, in fact, of the days of our 
grandmother, fifty years ago or more; and it 
looked a little striking amongst the tulles and 
grenadines that were Hoating about on all sides. 
But the face, of which . Margaret and her com- 
J)anion took but, little notice, had a grave, sorroW- 
iai expression, yet gentle and chastened, as if the 
sorrows of a long lifetime had done their work ; 
and a sigh, as for memories of a far-off past, was 
breathed over the white camellia, but human ears 
heard it not. 

** Who on earth is it ? ** asked Margaret under 
her breath; **she must have escaped from an 
asylum." 

**0h no, my dear," answered Hugh, most 
gravely, but with a mischievous twinkle in his eye, 
** she came with Noah out of the ark ; and she is 
surprised to find that the dancing and feasting of 
those days extends to these." 

" Hugh, how can you I " and Margaret went 
off into convulsive laughter ; and then the two 
turned away, without perceiving that the wild 
grey eyes were following them with an added 
look of sorrow. 

** Have you seen her? do you know who she 
is ? " Margaret eagerly asked of Julia the next 
time she came to her. 

** Seen who?" 

" Our antediluvian friend," exclaimed Hugh. 

" Oh, nobody seems to know anything about 
her. Selina says she came with the Percys, so she 
expects she is a friend of theirs. 

" Well, if I don't make her ashamed of having 
come here, my name is not Margaret Ormond." 

** Don't do anything rash, Margaret, I beg." 

"OJj, I shall keep within bounds, you need 
not fear," 



And for the next half-hour Margaret's brain 
was busy considering how she could best fulfil her 
intention. 

There was a tiny table in the window of the 
small drawing-room, by which the stranger lady 
was standing looking over a large heavy volume 
of engravings : was it by accident that Margaret 
in passing gave the slight table a push, the book 
lost its balance and fell to the ground, and instead 
of stooping to pick it up, she put out her foot, 
against which the old lady stumbled, and would 
have fallen too, had not Selina Day herself sprung 
forward and caught her. 

** For shame of yourself, Margaret Ormond ! " 
she said severely ; *' I think the least you can do 
is to treat my guests with civility. " 

"Your guest's dress is so wide and so long that 
she must have caught her foot in it," retorted 
Margaret, with a disagreeable sneer; " my civility 
could have nothing to do with that." 

**Is that Margaret Ormond?" remarked the 
stranger ; ** I am very sorry to hear it." 

The evening to which Margaret had looked 
forward so long was not bringing to her very much 
pleasure. She had danced very little, with no one 
besides Hugh, and he had not kept with her by 
any means all the evening. Of Julia she had 
hardly seen an}lhing'^; she was in far too gi-eat 
request to bestftw ipuch of her company upon 
Margaret, only now and-th^n to give her a smile 
and a nod as she flew past her • in the rounds of 
the dance. 

Margaret was jealous ; and added to that was 
the uncomfortable feeling that she ought not to 
have been there at all, and that the enjoyment 
was by no means sufficient to make up for all the 
management she had had to exercise to get there, 
or for the chance of discovery afterwards. . So tliat 
altogether she was not in the most amiable mood 
when Hugh camt to take her in to supper. 

The table was, filled with the elderly guests ; 
but many of the younger portion of Uie com- 
munity, instead of waiting their turn, preferred 
standing about and eating what they could. 
Margaret set her mind on a particular ice that 
was placed just in front of the stranger lady ; 
Hugh either could not or would not reach it for 
her, so she stretched over to get it for herself, and in 
so doing she managed to hit the old lady's elbow, 
and to spill the wine she was just raising to her 
lips all over the amber satin, and moreover to push 
her large cap so forward as almost to cover h^r face. 
Waiters were prompt in rendering assistance, but 
Margaret offered no apology ; indeed, the only 
remark she made was a loud aside to Hugh. 

** Really ! people who dress in such a fashion 
and behave in such a manner ought not to be 
allowed to go about at large ; they ought to be 
kept under some restraint ! " 

And the old lady heard it, as it was meant she 
should. The gentleman beside her heard it too, 
and he turned round. 

** 1 quite agcee "with you about the behaviour, 
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Miss Ormond," he said, with a pointed sarcasm 
that brought the hot blood to Margaret's cheeks. 

One other unprovoked insult Margaret managed 
to render the inoffensive old lady. 

It was long after supper, and the time of 
departure was drawing near, when Margaret 
laid her hand on Hugh's shoulder and whis- 
pered, — 

"I want 3^ou, Hugh. I have made a dis- 
covery." 

He immediately rose and followed her into the 
cloak-room, where Margaret in triumph dressed 
herself in the long satin cloak and immense large 
black bonnet belonging to the old lady ; they had 
been hidden away carefully out of sight, but 
Margaret, in poking about, had discovered them. 
She walked round and round the room for Hugh's 
benefit, who was convulsed with laughter; but 
she was just about to throw them off, fearful lest 
her own dress should be disarranged, when two 
or three more young ladies and gentlemen ap- 
peared and stood in amused surprise at the sight 
they beheld. 

Margaret immediately recommenced her per- 
formance ; but she rather stumbled over the cloak, 
which was far too long for her, nor could she by 
any means imitate the graceful manner of the old 
lady, antiquated and grim though she were, 

** Yes, young ladies, I assure you this bonnet is 
most valuable ; it was worn by Mrs. Noah, and 
brought with her out of the ark ; in fact, I am not 
sure that it is not of a much older date still ; it 
has been very carefully preserved, you perceive. 
The cloak cannot boast of such great antiquity ; 
but it has very respectable belongings neverthe- 
less ; it was once possessed by Zenobia, Queen of 
Palmyra, and was given by her own hands to its 
present owner." 

Margaret's tongue was carrying her on to 
further nonsense in the same style, when some 
one cried, ** Hush ! " in a subdued, half-frightened 
tone, and turning round, Margaret saw the real 
owner of the cloak standing in the doorway. 

The others speedily disappeared, and she was 
left alone with the old lady. The cloak and the 
bonnet had been flung on the floor in a moment ; 
and then Margaret stood in mute silence, with 
her eyes on the ground, and the colour rising in 
burning crimson to her forehead, for she was 
ashamed at last of her behaviour, or at least of 
being caught in it. 

The sttanger stooped and tenderly and reve- 
rently picked up. her fallen property, as though 
they were a sacred relic of bygone happiness ; and 
then she laid her hand on Margaret's arm. 

** Have you no word of apology, no excuse 
to offer for making a simple-minded, unoffending 
old womsyi the sport of an idle hour ? " 

Apparently not, for Margaret made no answer. 

** I think you will be sorry for this some day, 
Margaret Ormond," she said, sadly. 

Margaret looked up a little startled at the 
sound of her full name ; but the old lady liad 



vanished as silently and noiselessly as she had 
come. 

" I don't care now, at all events," she muttered 
to herself. 

But she was mistaken, she did care ; and she 
would have given a good deal to be safely with 
her mother, where she ought to have been, and 
where Miss Ormond fully expected she was. She 
was weary and sick of it all : if she could only 
have recalled the last few hours she would have 
been thankful ; but w6 must all take the con- 
sequences of our deeds, whether good or ill. 

Margaret did not wish to be seen in the draw- 
ing-room again, nor did she care to remain where 
she was to watch the departure of the guests ; so 
she went up to the bedroom she was to share with 
Julia. But she was not sleepy, and had not even 
removed her dress when Julia came in and threw 
herself on the sofa, worn out with fatigue and 
excitement. 

**Are you going to sit there all night, Mar- 
garet?" she asked, sleepily, when at length she 
was ready for bed, and Margaret had not stirred, 

Margaret rose then ; but all she said, and she 
said it as carelessly as she could, was — 

** I wonder who that old lady could be ! " 

^*0h, did I not tell you?" was the sleepy* 
answer. "Selina told me. Her name is Miss 
Northcote, and she is very rich ; so I hope you did 
nothing to offend her." 

** Northcote I is her name Emma?" Margaret 
eagerly asked. 

"How should I know? she ma3m't have a 
Christian name at all ; at least, no one would ever 
call her by it, she is too old. But do be quiet, 
Margaret ; I am so sleepy." 
* It was long before Margaret slept that night ; 
she was more uneasy than she cared to own even 
to herself. Miss Emma Northcote was the name 
of her godmother whom she had never seen ; what 
if this should prove to be the same ? If so, then 
indeed she had lost favour in her eyes ; and worse 
than that, she would probably make a point of 
seeing Mrs. Ormond^ and then all would come 
out— her having gone to the party, and every- 
thing. 

But perhaps, after all, she might be tro»bling 
herself for nothing. It was very unlikely that it 
should be her godmother ; there was nothing but 
the name to make it possible, and there might be 
many Miss Northcotes ; so at last she fell into a 
troubled slumber, and did not awake till very 
late. 

Things looked different in the morning 
light ; but still it was with a very uneasy mind 
that she set out the next day on her journey 
homeward. 

But she never told her mother anything of 
what had passed, for there might be no need at 
all for any concern about it. 
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Chapter XXIX. — The Dressmaker. 

c first news that Margaret heard on her return 
:hool on Monday morning was that poor little 
hie Telford was doad, and that Mrs. Ormond 
expected back that evening, 
verybody seemed very glad of her return. It 
a great relief to Miss Ormond, who had felt 
responsibility a heavy burden ; and the girls 
nselves were pleased — as they would have 
1 pleased with a change of any sort All but 
rgaret 

largaret, could she have chosen, would have 
erred for Mrs. Ormond to remain away a little 
jer, until time should have lessened the chance 
liscovery; for Mrs. Ormond was so much 
:ker tlum aunt Maria in catching at any little 
L or circumstance. However, she must take 
consequences now ; and if a few days passed 
r without any tidings of Miss Northcotc, she 
ht escape altc^ether. Apparently as yet 
hing had been heard of her, for Miss Oi mond 
>r inquired after Margaret^s mother ; and when 
answer was that she was better, she said, — 
' Then you need not have been in such haste 
JO to her, I thought so at the time. However, 
must settle down quietly now until the holi- 
s ; there can be no more going home again 
1 half-year." 

londay evening brought Mrs. Ormond home 
in, truly thankful to be back ; and duties and 
lies went on in their old course. 

* I am very glad to hear a good report of you 
on the whole, children," she said, as she bade 
m good night ; ** I am glad that you have 
east been trying to be good, if you have not 
'ays quite succeeded. Margaret, aunt Mariar 
s nie that you have been home ; I hope your 
nima is well again." 

Margaret started and coloured up at being thus 
ticularly addressed, and she answered half at 
dom. ^ 

' Oh yes, I don't think she ailed much ; mam- 
often fancies herself ill." 

* Then we shall know another time that you 
d not set off in such a hurry." 

' Oh, but I always do her good directly," she 
tei^d to add ; regretting she had spoken so 
•ughtlessly, and said what she did ; it might 
d to unpleasant inquiries. 
SCate was happy that night ; glad to have 
irgaret back again, but more pleased that Mrs. 
mond had returned, and most delighted of all 
en her kind friend b«nt over her and whis- 
ed, — 

* Miss Ormond tells me, Katie, you have been 
isually good in my absence, and you cannot tell 
V glad I am to hear it." 

* 1 was naughty once," was Kate's low answer. 

* Indeed I did not hear of it ; what was 
it 

^*~ •nrf humbly Kate told her ; and then 
•"- «aded,— 



** I did not menn to get vexed or naughty at all, 
but I could not help it." 

" But you will help it better another time, dear 
child. You must not expect to grow right all at 
once, it needs much watching and striving yet, 
Katie, but I think you are beginning to try. God 
help you, and grant you strength to go on ; He 
will if you ask Him." 

Margaret was in high spirits when the next day 
passed and nothing unpleasant occurred. No 
one seemed tp have any suspicion that she had 
been anywhere else but home, and Julia Rivers 
was not at school that week, so there could be 
no whispered conferences with her to attract 
attention. 

But there was an annoyance which came from 
quite an unexpected quarter. 

It was Wednesday afternoon, and Margaret 
was crossing the hall when Mercy stopped her. 

" Oh, Miss Margaret, will you take a message 
for me to Miss Ormond ? it will save me going up- 
stairs if you will. There's a poor woman at the 
door, and nothing will serve her but she must 
see Miss Ormond herself ; so will you please tell 
her?" 

"Where is the woman? perhaps she will tell 
me what she wants, and that will save trouble." 

** She is at the back hall door ; you can see her 
if you like, but it won't do any good." 

And Mercy went off to tie kitchen again, 
satisfied that she had done her duty in the matter. 
It was well for Margaret that the message had 
not gone to her aunt, for it was meant for her ; 
the woman proved to be the dressmaker who had 
made her muslin dress for Miss Day's party. 

A few minutes later, and Kate, who was draw- 
ing in the schoolroom, felt a hand on her shoulder, 
and Margaret's voice in her ear. 

** Katie, come into the dressing-room ; I want 
to speak to you." 

Kate hesitated a moment, for she was much 
interested in her employment, and sorry to leave 
it ; but she laid down her pencil and went. 

"I am in such a horrid difficulty, Katie, and 
you must help me out of it. Will you lend me 
some money ? " 

** What do you want it for? ** 

'* Oh, never mind that now," was the impatient 
answer, **I will tell you afterwards ; but let me 
have some, do, there's a darling ! " 

"I cannot," replied Kate, shaking her head. 
** I have only a sovereign left." 

**W>11, that will do; I only want sixteen 
shillings ; and you can get plenty more, so give it 
me, Katie." 

** No, I cannot get plenty more, for papa said 
the last he sent me was to be the last this half- 
year, and I want it, Margaret ; I really cannot 
spare it" 

**0h, Katie, I don't know what to do then; 
for you are the only person in the wide world I 
caiv asW for it, and if I don't get it I shall be 
luvn^. \ou iBi\^\. ^'s^ Sx \afc, YL-^tve; you 
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profess to he my friend, and yet you are mean 
and stingy about such a trifle — to you, I mean ; 
to me it is character, happiness, everything ! " 

Kate winced a little at Margaret's reproachful 
words, but she answered quietly, — 

" I would if I could, Margaret ; but the 
money is not really mine to give, it is promised, 
or rather, owing — but I cannot tell you any more. 
Only be sure I would let you have it if I could." 

**Well, then, it must all go. Aunt Ormond 
must know all, and I shall get into no end of 
disgrace." 

**Know all what, Margaret? what have you 
been doirfg ? what do you want the money for ? 
do tell me.'* 

** Why, at the present moment, standing by the 
back hall door is the dressmaker who made my 
muslin dress ; and her bill for it comes by some 
means or other to sixteen shillings. She says she 
had lots of things to get for it, and she won't go 
away without the money. She has been to Julia 
Rivers, and foolish Tulia sent her to me ; and it 
"was only by a very lucky chance that her message 
did not go to aunt Maria, and then I should have 
been in a fine scrape. She told me some made-up 
story about her husband being ill, and three 
children nearly starving, and a lot more which 
I didn't listen to ; only the long and the short of 
it is, I am afraid I shall have to pay the bill, or 
else she threatens to take it to aunt Ormond." 

"But what a pity it was to have the dress 
made ! " said Kate, as soon as she could get a 
word in, •* when you knew you could not go to 
the party." 

" But I did go." 

"You did! oh, Margaret I" 

"There! I have told you, and I am sure I 
didn't mean to ; but you won't tell of me, will 
you, Kate?" 

"As you said just now, I am your friend ! I 
should scorn to do a mean action like that," 
answered Kate, a little proudly. " But all the 
same, Margaret, you ought not to have gone ; I 
don't know how you could, without Mrs. Ormond 
knowing." 

** I'll tell you all about it some time ; but let me 
have the money now, there's a dear." 

Kate stood thinking a minute. 

*' No, I really cannot," she said decidedly at 
last. 

" Then I wish I had never chosen you for my 
friend !" exclaimed Margaret, indignantly; "no 
true friend would desert another in this mean 
cruel way, just when you can help me ! " 

And she was rushing out of the room, when 
Kate called her back, with a quick drawn sob in 
her voice. 

" Margaret, yoif must believe that I would if I 
could — but I owe this money to some one else, 
and it would not be right or honest to give it to 
you. I cannot say more." 

Kate would not tell her of Aim^e Verier, for 



her own claims far above Aim^e's; neither did 
she remind her of how much she owed her 
already. No, Margaret was her friend — ^not a 
very good one 'perhaps, but she would spare her 
as much as possible. 

" Well," said Margaret, with a sigh, " I don't 
know what to do ; I must go and try to put the 
woman off with a promise at present." 

And she went away. Kite stayed a minute or 
two to compose herself, and then she went back 
to her drawing. She had taken the opportunity 
of Trudie's temporary absence to do a little at it 
— the one for the Christmas-tree ; it was getting 
on very nicely, but was by no means finished yet. 
She had left it on the table, merely throwing a 
sheet of paper over it, and apparently it looked 
just the same now ; bat on raising the paper she 
discovered a large patch of ink in the middle, to 
her surprise and consternation, and scrawled 
round it the words, "Frances Serle, her mark." 

Fortunately Frances Serle was not in the room 
at that moment, or there is no knowing what 
Kate might have done. As it was she sat quite 
still with her hand over her face for about five 
minutes, and then she quietly removed the spoilt 
sheet from the block and laid it tenderly aside ; 
for it was a little sketch out of her own head 
which she thought was going to be so pretty and 
nice, and it would be quite impossible to begin it 
over again; at least so she thought then — or indeed 
to go on with her drawing at lul at that moment ; 
so she packed up her things and went back to the 
dressing-room to be by herself awhile. 

She came back again a little before tea-time. 
Frances Serle was there then, and Kate went up 
to her, put her arms round her neck, and kissed 
her — nothing more, but just that. 

• * What is that for, Katie ? " 

" You know," was the quiet answer ; and that 
was all she said or did. 

But before bedtime Frances drew her aside and 
said humbly, with tears in her eyes, — 

" Katie, you have made me thoroughly ashamed 
of myself; I thought you would be so angry, and 
you have not said a word ! I am so very sorry 
about your drawing ; I am afraid it is quite spoilt. 
It was very bad of me to do it, but I owed 
you a grudge for that affair of the exercise book, 
and I thought it was a good opportunity to pay it. 
It really was an accident, though, that the ink 
went over it, but I made it worse instead of 
better ; it would not have hurt it much if I had 
not had the paper off looking at it, and thinking 
about it. I have told Mrs. Ormond, and asked 
her if you may go down to the library to draw 
there whenever you have a bit of spare time, and 
she says you may ; so I hope you will get another 
done before the time comes, though there is not 
much more than a month. I am so sony, Katie ; 
can you forgive me ? " 

" I have forgiven you, Frances ; and we won't 
say anything more about it. I shall eadbj <55.t 
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** You are very good, Katie.** 

" No, I felt very much inclined to be angry ; 
but I prayed not to be, Frances, and then some- 
how I wasn't a bit provoked after that." 

Mrs. Ormond's words to Kate that night were 
very sweet. 

**My darling, Frances told me what passed 
between you and her this afternoon, and I am 
thankful to find that you are learning the true 
spirit of forgiveness. I am sure our gentle and 
loving Loid, when He looked down on His child, 
would b e pleased to see that she did not give way 
to angry passions— but that she tried to copy His 
patient ex^^mple, * when He suffered, He threat- 
ened not* Love to Him will bring love and 
kindly feeling to those about us ; is it not so, 
Katie?" 



UNCLE HARRY'S NIGHT ALARM. 

* * Do tell us a real, horrid, true ghost tale, uncle 
Harry," said a group of merry children as they 
dusteMd round the fire one wintry night about 
Christmas- time. 

« Oo tell me," lisped a little roly-poly of four 
years old who sat on his knees, and was very fond 
of her good-natttied uncle. 

** Were ever such Insatiable children for 
stories ? I've quite exhausted my stock of horrors, 
and as to ghosts^ I don't believe m them." 

<* Well, never miad, do think of one more," said 
all the little voices at once. 

''Let me consider in peace for a minute ; your 
chattering puts everything out of my head. I do 
remember, he added, '' one tale I don't believe 
I ever told you, and it's quite true." 

" Thank you, thank you, do begin," shouted 
all the children. 

*^ Once on a time, when I was a young man," 
said uncle Harry, '' I went to stay with a rich old 
imcle of mine, a bachelor. He was very fondof me, 
and always asked me there when shooting-time 
came, to have a pop at the pheasants, which I very 
much enjoyed. I had been walking over the 
stubble one day from early morning with very good 
uccess ; and in the evening there was a large party, 
and I danced a great deal, till, what with one thing 
and another, I was dreadfully tired, and very glad 
to go to bed, where I almost instantly fell asleep. 
But as you have never been there I must describe 
mjT uncle's house. It was a large old-fashioned 
building, some way from the village, with a garden 
at the back and two sides well walled in, a lawn 
in front sloping down to the river, and woods 
beyond full of game. I slept over the front porch, 
and had the best view in the house ; I could also 
from the little balcony see the garden door. So 
no one could^o in or out without my seeing them. 
My room was very large and comfortable, one of 
tAe best in the whole house ; it was my uncle's 
will that it should always be kept for me if there 



said befpre, I was a favourite, though just now I 
was the only guest, the others had ^ gone home 
when the party was over. Well, I went to bed 
and to sleep, though how long I remained in peace 
I know not, but at last even my heavy slumbers 
were disturbed, and almost too frightened to look, 
I yet felt that some one (a thief of course I knew 
it must be, and very likely a murderer too) was 
opening- very softly my door. My heart beat wildly, 
not that I am a coward, oh dear no, but really, 
when one is waked out of his sleep, the bravest 
must tremble. I lay and listened ; I must own I 
was very hot ; then I opened one eye just a little, 
and saw a man." 

** Oh, uncle, how awful I ** burst from his 
terrified listoieis, bow for the first time interrupting 
lum. 

'* Jolly," said Reggie, who considered himself 
very brave, though no one else did ; he was home 
for his first holidays, and felt quite a man, and 
lorded over his brothers and sisters to any extent. 

*' Do go on,'* pleaded the others. 

** Well, I also saw he had a lights which he was 
carefully guaKlingt^ and I Saw no : m^e, as to my 
horror, he was on his way to my bed. Not a 
featwe had I seen in ^my hasty gkuice, bat I felt 
sure he was an A^ul-lookingruffian; and of course 
was going to rob and murder me ; and I thought 
my only chance of Itfe Was by feigning sleep. I 
tried not to blink even wheU'^e eandle^me neas 
my eyes, and turned over with a grunt as-if I was 
dreaming ; all which I did as natutallyas I icould^ 
though even you. Master Reggie,- brave as you 
think yourself, must allow it was rather terrifying.- 

** To my joy the man was decfeived, and walkS 
off, and I heard him !go to the window and q[>en'it, 
and step out on the balcony ; for ^ ofie moment I 
wondered if by any great agility on, my part I 
could shut the window, but I saw I tiould not do 
that. Then I wondered if it was possiUetogiet out 
of the room. No I coukln't, for to do so I must 
pass the wretch. 

"While I lay wondering how I -could escape 
with my hfe, to my horror the murdeier, : thief, 
wretch, or whatever he was, gave a low whistk.. 
Of course I knew it was a signaJ to his companions. 
My heart beat so terribly, I was almost afraid be 
would hear it, for to lie still and be murdered or 
robbed is very dreadful for a brave man." 

** At my next stealthy glance, to my surprise, I 
saw the man carefully shutting and fastening the 
window ; now he was going to attack me ! Oh I if 
I had but a sword or even a poker, thought I, my 
life should be dearly sold. I made up my mind that 
his companions were now»inside the house, I felt 
I could understand it all ; this horrid creature had 
hidden up till we were all asleep, and then undone 
the front door and signalled to his confederates ; 
but instead of making for my door he came to- 
wards me. So the deed is to be done single- 
handed, and the other brutes are only to help if I 
TesVsl, S\3lc\v \7ett mY thoughts. 



■were ever so many people staying with him. As 1^ "N'eaiet axv^ xitw«c\^^ tiW, ^^va.\v^ ^-ax^fuUf 
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sheltered his candle, again I snored loudly, and 
this time he left the room, to my intense joy. 

"In one moment I was up, the next I had 
locked and barred the door, pushed heavy pieces 
of furniture against it and the windows and seizing 
a poker was once more in bed. I surveyed my 
preparations for another attack and saw that it 
would be some time before any one could get into 
my room, and by that time I hoped to raise the 
whole house." 

" Why didn't you shout before, uncle ? " said 
Reggie. 

* * Because my uncle slept at the other side of the 
house, and so did the servants, so I might have 
screamed," was the answer. 

** Oh ! don't interrupt," said the other 
children. 

** I thought, of course, that I would keep watch ; 
and so I did for a little time, but then, worn out, I 
fell asleep, and when I woke it was broad day- 
light, and some one was hammering at my door. 
I thought discretion was the best part of valour, so 
I said * Who's there ? ' 

***It's me, sir,' said niy uncle's butler, * what's 
the matter with your door, Master Harry ? * 

" * Oh ! I locked it,* said I, jumping up to let 
him in. 

** * It wam't locked about four when I came in,' 
said he,* * I hope I didn't disturb you, sir ! * 

** * Oh, I'm all right, Wicks, thank you,* I an- 
swered, but I could not help feeling he guessed the 
real state .of things, for he was a trusty servant, 
and had known me since I was a baby. 

" He went poking about the room, examining 
my fortress, and at last, having evidently satisfied 
himself that his conjecture was right he said, * I 
really believe I did frighten you, sir.' 

** *Not till you woke me,', said I, wrathfully, 

'what on earth did .you mean by opening my 

window and stuffing a candle into my eyes in the 

dead of night? Another, time I shall be obliged 

to you to leave me in peace.* 

**He interrupted me by a most mirthful laugh 
which made me crosser than ever. * I beg your 
pardon,' Master Harry, said he at last, *if I'd 
known you were awake I would have told you 
that I thought I heard poachers about, and knov/- 
ing your room was the best for seeing, I went to it 
thinking that you'd help me to pepper the rascals' 
l^s, but you were in such a h^avy sleep, sir,' 
said he, with a comical look, that I did not like to 
disturb you. You can sham well, sir, I must say ; * 
and the old wretch laughed again. 

« * Well, Wicks,' I skid, 'I'll tell you the truth, 
I really was frightened, I was very tired, and to be 
disturbed so suddenly was vejry unpleasant, but I 
really hope you won't tell any one, or I shall be 
teased.* 

** *A11 right, sir,' said he,* I won't,' and he kept 
his word, I believe, for I never heard it mentioned. 
The only allusion was made by my uncle at break- 
fast, when clapping me on the back he said, * What 



** * I hope I didnt wake you, sir,' I said, and so 
the subject dropped, as baby's head has done," said 
uncle Harry, looking at the little one who sat on 
his knee, and who had enjoyed very little of the 
story she so wished to hear. **Well, Reggie, what 
say you ? " for the boy's face was bent on his velvet 
knickerbockers ; * *do you think your uncle a great 
coward?" 

"No," said the boy, softly, "for if I'd been 
afraid I should have been too great a coward to 
confess it ; but, uncle Harry, how is it you are so 
brave now ? No hian would frig:hten you now, 
even if he did come into your room at night." 

"Well, I should not care fdr such a thing to 
happen, but I've been about a great deal sinc6 
then, and have seen so many things, I should make 
quite sure it really was a robber before I was 
frightened. I tKink people would often save 
themselves a great deal of unnecessary anxiety if 
they looked well into the matter." 

The childreti agreed to this, as they could 
all remember sonie tiial whidh they had antici- 
pated, and which had melted into nothing when 
the time came, — cannot you, my young. readers? 

ALICE R. 

. : i --^-i -■ - - - -- ■ - 

ENIGMA.' 
My first is in scribblei i|ut not in write. . 
My second's in purple, but ^lot in white. 
My third is in kitten, but liot in cat. 
My fourth is in mouse, but not in rat. 
My fifth is in gherkin, but'fiot in cucumber. 
My sixth is in rubbish, b'lit not in lumber. 
My seventh's in hinge, buti not in door. 
My eighth's in end, lor there is no more. 
And my whole is a 6om6thing of great interest ; 
It cheers us in winter, but in summer 'tis best. 

MAGGIS s. K. 



POLLY, THE FLY-AWAY. 

SOLUTION OF THE SIXTY-NINTH PICTURE STORY. 

Polly was a very valuable and handsome parrot ; 
she had been given to little Edith May when only 
a child of six by a dear friend, so she was very 
fond and alwa3rs took particular care of her. But 
I am sorry to say that J?olly was not satisfied with 
her comfortable home, and often grumbled to 
herself when she saw other birds flying about 
freely, and she determined the first chance she^had 
to escape she would. 

No opportunity offered itself until one day i 
Edith forgot to close the door of the cage after 
feeding her, and Miss Polly thought to lierself, 
" NoMTS the time," and jumped out on to the 
window-sill, and out of the window. 

A little time afterwards Edith had occasion to 
come in the room for something, and looking 
towards the cage saw that the door was open and 
Polly gone, 

Edith began to cry, and at the same time the 
servant of a neighbour came up the haU steps, 
knocked at the door, and said that Mrs. May's 
parrot was out sitting on a tree close by. 

was the matter with you last night, Harry? 70\x\\.Q\iet Cl€^y^\.^^^ >Ofta.V>s.^'as.Nx»R.\'S^ 
seemed very much disturbed.' 
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dering bow she should catch P0II7 
whenTier mamma, who had by this 
lime joined her, eiclaimed,— 

"Oh, bring the cage, my child ;, 
perhaps Miss Polly may fly into it 
to get somethii '" ' —'''■ — 
well shut ber L_ 

Edith ran off and soon returned 
with (he cage, which she placed 
ander the tree, but Polly evidently 
had no idea of giving up her freedom, 
so they were obliged to desist, for 
she bit thrir fingers each time they 
tried to catch her ; so Mrs. May 
thought the only thing she could do 
was to advertise foi her, and so she 
did. 

Several people read the advertise- 
ment, and Ihey each wished they 
could be the fortunate one to obtain 
the promised reward ; but all except 
two brothers— of whom we shall 
hear more presently,— went no far- 
ther than wishing. 

Harry and George White were 
orphans, and when they saw the 
advertisement for the parrot, offering 
thirty shillings reward, Ihey thought 
what a nice help it would be '" '" ' 



bat they had no idea where they 
were to find her. 

One day, when walkiBg near Mrs. 
May's house, they saw a curious- 
looking bird on the bough of a ttee, 
and on looking closersawthatit was 
a parrot. It immediately struck them 
that perhaps this was the one adver- 
tised for. 

Harry climbed up the tree after 
her, but it was very difficult to catch 
PoUy, for each time he tried to catch 
her Polly gave him a sharp bite ; but 
Hatry caught Polly at last, just as 
he was giving up in despair, and 
brought her down and gave Polly 
to his brother George, who imme- 
diately took faer oH to Mrs. May's 
house, and knocked at the back 

Edith opened (he door, and seeing 
Polly so suddenly she started back, 
when George put her triumphantly 
in her arms, bat recovered directly 
ind listened to Harry's story of how 
file found her with great eagerness, 
.irA then giving him the promised 
reward, rushed ap-s(airs, holding 
- Polly so tightly that she really was 
in danger of choking her. 

Mrs. May was very pleased that 
Polly was found, and immedialely 
fastened her in her cage, where 1 
rbial- J may safely say she never 
^ad the chance of petting away 
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PICTURE STORY. 

No. LXXl. 

Honourable Mention :— Alice A. T., Dora L. M., Ellen 
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MARCH WIMD3 AND MAY 
FLOWERa 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "THE BRAVE HEART," 
"DORA SELWYN," ETC. 

Chapter XXIX.— The Rectification. 
Doctor Ellis was not al the school now. That 
Vvcs being whitewashed, le-papered, and painted, 
in HrJer that no traces might be left of the fever ; 
and he was occupying a small furnished cottage 
which he had rented for a few months. 

A prelty cottage it was, with rustic seats in the 
Buden, and on one of these Eflie sat down while 
Georj^e went in to see Jiis old master. , 

Tbf minutes passed awaj veiy slowly j they 



generally seem to do so when one is waiting ; and 
Eflie was impatient to leam why the doctor bad 
sent for Geoi^e. 

At length Jhe door opened, and George rejoined 
her, but she could not gather anything from the 
expression of his face. He looked just as usual, 
or if there was any difference, be was a shade 
more serious than when he bad left her. Tbey 
were scarcely outside the gate when she exclaimed, 

'■ "'■'lat was it, George? What did he want 

has found out that it was not I who spoik 
his book and broke the window," answered 
George, ver^ c^toWI^. 
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did he find it out? What did he say to you? 
Was he not very sorry ? " 

* ' How you do go on, Effie ! One would think 
that such an event had never happened before. It 
was Will Bradshaw who did the mischief." 

** Will Bradshaw I why, he has been ill with 
the fever." 

** Yes, and that was how it came out. Will 
thought he was going to die, and in his fright he 
sent for Mr. Brown, and told him all about it, 
and Mr. Brown told the doctor," 

** Was that right of him ?" 

"Will wished it. It was all he could -do, he 
said, to make up for the past. He seems really 
sorry for getting me blamed so unjustly." 

** So he ought to be ; it was shameful of him. 
What made him have such a spite against you ? " 

** He thought tise doctor showed mote favour 
to me than he did to him ; and < he was vexed 
ijecause I was above him in -the class, and -he 
wanted to hinder my having the prize." ' 

** I never liked that boy ; th^e >¥as a deceitful 
ahufHing look about him. But! did not think he 
was so wicked as that." ,. 

** I don't think he meant to be#^. |ie jowifid .mc*^ 
a grudge for winning the crickei^match i»k|d ijPi^ 
getting the attendance prize las^thaUf." ; r^s:;?* 

*' Well, what could be worse, than to Ti^^inge 
himself in that mean way ? " 

**He reproaches himself for it now, Dr. Ellis 



says.^ An4 he has offered to clear me before all 
the boys when school begins again. But they are 
not sure that he will ever be able to come back, 
he is wasted away almost to a shadow." 

£^'s displeasure subsided when she heard 

HPoor b6>r ! he:Js really more to be pitied than 
you are,"^:$he'^wd, "for he has had an uneasy 
conscience an4 been ill into the bargain. Oh, 
I am so glad you are cleared at last, George ! " 

** So am I. I did not like to be wrongfully 
suspected." 

"But you don't* seem half so delighted as I 
thought you would be." i^ 

* ' I cannot make such a fuss as you do ; besides, 
there's always a lot of such things happening at 
school. 

Effie thought that boys were very disappointing 
creatures ; they never felt or acted, according to 
your expectations. There was she ready to dance 
for joy at George's acquittal, while he was looking 
so cool and indifferent as if nothing remarkable 
had occurred. She thought he really did not care 
much about it. 

But she was mistaken. George was as pleased 
with the result of Will Br^dshaw's confession as 
she was, but boys are not in the habit of giving 
expression to their feelings as girls are, neither do 
they use such superlative expressions. 
Bat aunt PhilUs and grandmamma fully sjonpa- 
tAized with Effie, Aunt Phiilis did not, of course, 



she had been sure that it would some day ; and 
that he deserved to be praised, for he had borne 
his trial very bravely. 

And in solid proof of her sincerity she made 
a large plum cake the next day for tea, of which 
all were allowed to partake as freely as they chose. 
Something good to eat was aunt Phiilis' s usual 
idea of enjoyment, and so far as George was con- 
cerned I do not know that she was altogether 
mistaken. 

It was a long time before George saw Will 
Bradshaw — not until after he had been to the sea- 
side and back, and then very little passed, between 
them in reference to Will's bad deeds. Will 
simply said, "I am very sorry, Leighton, that I 
behaved so badly to you ; " and George hastily 
answered, " Never mind now, the past is past, 
and we won't reap up old grievances ;.*' and that 
was nearly all that was said. 
V it was weU- Effie wa3 not present, for sbcyrould 
have exp^ted a touching scene of regrets and for- 
Ifi^ness, and perhaps tears, . . ^,j. . 

^ut the two boys were reconciled, andtw^^ on 
^od terms afterwards, though they never .t^c^me 
in either a girl's or a boy's sense o|^^t^,>vaid real 
friends. It was better for George-, tUaf they, did 
not, for although Will was certa,^y ani alt^Qa lad, 
yet his natural tastes, and his loi^ yielding |o.evil 
influences, disqualified jhun for being in any' way 
a help to the careless, yol^itij^george. 

So this March wind blew oyej^ an(L^ some 
persons failed to see that it had broiigl)jl^J^4)^ any 
flowers, why, that was their wn. fjaujt- It had 
steadied George not a little, given him ,. more 
patiencci and.^lf-reliance, and disposed ^^m to 
choose a better class of boys than that tig^i^hich 
Will Bradshaw had belongeci for his associa^s. It 
had also taught him the truth of this ..sa^ng,— 
"Keep innocency, and do the thing which is right, 
for that shall bring a man peace at th,Q.last.'' 
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Chapter XXX. —May Flowers begin to 

BLOOM. 

March winds do bring forth May flowers, still 
they are sometimes very tr3ring while they last. 
And soon after George's restoration to the good 
opinion of his master and his schoolfellows a 
keen and unexpected March wind began blowing 
over poor Effie. 

You will recollect that in her hurried scramble 
down the hill with her cousins, when they were 
overtaken by the rain, she sprained her ankle, 
and had to be carried home in old Betty's donkey- 
cart. Well, she had for some time felt a return 
of the pain in that foot ; and it gradually became 
worse and worse until she could not walk, and 
indeed could scarcely put her foot to the ground 
without great difficulty. There was nothing un- 



1 usual — neither sore nor swelling — to be seen on 
S^o into raptures on the occasion, but she to\d\ \.\ve foot, W\. >N\\ftTvtNet ^Via attempted to move, it 
George she was very glad the truth had come o\\t,WassovjtakMA^^\T&3iL>(55\aX'^^^'a^ 
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to sit still wKea she would rather have been running 
about. 

Aunt Phillis was very clever in curing small 
ailments, and she tried all her remedies upon Effie, 
but in vain ; the lameness increased, and the 
doctor had to be summoned. He asked a great 
many questions, examined the foot, and came to 
the conclusion that it must have been more 
seriously injured at the time of Effi^ls accident 
than had been supposed and that the mischief 
then done was now manifesting itself. He was 
afraid that the bone was affected, and that it would 
be a long while before the little girl would recover 
the use of her foot, and be able to go about as 
usual. 

All this bad news was not told at once to EiOlie. 
Sh6 learnt it little by little as the disease made 
progress ; and when she fully realized how long 
she might be a helpless cripple on her little sofa, 
there was at first more rebellion than resignation 
in her feelings. She had been looking forward to 
her birthday in the spring, and had been planning 
with George to have a nice excursion with him 
and Julius, and one or two young friends, to the 
min^ of to, old Ciastle in the neighbourhood, where 
tea was provided for picnic parties at n^nepence 
eacfa« It would ^ be. , rather e^rly in the; season for 
a picnte, biAt. the t€ja-drinkers werei accommodated 
in a room opening out on to the ruins, ?o that in 
case o^unfatQurable/WeAth^ Uj^y ^/ere^coimfpritably 
sheltered. . ; • 

" I am goiiig' to jwrite toil>IeUy Forrester, she is 
away at her aunt's, to tell her tp be sure to keep 
herself disengaged fpr that d^^y•;, tod, if, Oliye 
Marchant.djo^ qot.con^Q in this week, j; will send 
her a little note by GQprge. I don't want to be 
disappointed of our excursion.*' 

** I would not make any arrangenient about it 
at present, dear," said grandmamma, **for fear 
you should be disappointed. .Wait awhil^ tod 
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see. 

"But, grandma, if I do not ask thp girls in 
time, they may not be *ble t^fcpme, aiid it is not 
so z'tfry long to. my birthday.** 

** No, ^^e ; tod that: is why I am dpubtful 
whether yon will be well. enoughitp he out then." 

** Because of my fool^ do you mean, grandma ? 
Oh, I expect that will be all right again before my 
birthday." 

Grandmamma was silent. She was un\villing 
to throw a sudden cloud over the bright^ eager 
little face that was gazing up into hers. 

'* You don't think, grtodooa, that I am going to 
be lame all the spring ? " 

" I fear the doctor.lhinkg so, dear;,.todii/ it is, 
God's will that it should be, my patient lit^e Effie 
will try not to murmur." 

" But I am not patient, grandma, tod I cannot 
be if that is the case," said Effie, with an alarmed 
look. *' Did Dr. Burton say my foot would never 
get well again ? " 

** No, it is not so bad as that, dear Effie. He 
hopes that with great care you. will have the full 



nse of it one day ; but it is no real kindness to 
conceal from you that he thinks it will be some 
weeks, perhaps months, before you wUl be able to 
move about without inconvenience." 

Effie burst into tears. 

*' Oh, grandma, to have to lie still all that 
time ! I cannot bear it, indeed I cannot." 

**No, dear, I know that the ^burden is too 
heavy for you," . said grandmamma, sitting down 
beside Effie, and drawing the little head on to 
her shoulder. " But you must not forget that you 
have a kind, strong Friend, Effie, who will carry 
it for you if you will let Him.** 

* * I suppose that ought to comfort me, grandma, 
but it does not yet.*' 

**It will by and by, dear. The trouble is so 
new to you at present.** 

"And it's such a great trouble, grandma, I 
don't think I shall ever get through it." , 

Grandmamina replied, in the lines of the 
poet, — 

" The darkest day. 
Live but to-morroAV, will haye passed awaj;.** 

"But this is sucli'a terribly dark day, grandma ! 
I've been dreadfully impatient about my fooit 
lately, but I've struggled not to show it, because I 
thought the worst was over ;. but now the woi^st 
has got to. come. Oh, what shall I do ? " 

" At * what time 1 am afraid, I will trust in 
Thee,' **: said tht old lady» soothingly. ** He shall 
hide thee under His wings. Just as ypu nestle Jn 
my arms, darling, leave yourself in .God's tender 
care.' 

:There was silence for Some time, during which 
Effie' s tears flowed quietly, and her grandmother 
did not try to; check them. A little gentle crying 
^e knew would relieve the child's heavy heart, 
and do her good« 

It was as she expected. After a long pause, 
Effie lifted her head tod said, in a quiet tou^ 
which, showed how she had^acquired her self-con- 
trol, ** I will not complain any .more if I can 
help it, grandma; it.muat ,be. for the best, you 
know, though it does not exactly seem so.." 

" Only another of the March winds, Effie." 
1 ." Only, grandma i " repeated . Effie, smiling. 
"Will it make the May flowers .grow, dp you 
thmk?" : . 
. ** I am sure it will,, dear." 



Chapter XXXI. ^^The' Mysterious Letter. 

Grandmamma spoke confidently, but the weeks, 
as they passed on, proved that she was not mis- 
taken. The pale, delicate flowers of meekness, 
submission, and unselfishness blossomed round 
Effie's couch, and shed a sweet fragrance that was 
ve ry pleasantto all about her. 

Still, you must not think that the tiny buds 
sprang up without any difficulty, or were fully 
blown the instant they appeared. No, at first, 
they were so sm^il '^qwl Q."ti\i\.^ V^ct^^^-*^ "s.^^ '^^c^sxn 
and iVien V\i?i^ >n«^ ^ci ^«aJ^ 'Cm^.x. -a-NNax-"^ \.^>i^ 
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would have crushed them ; but little by little,' 
slowly and surely, Effie learnt to rest herself in 
God's love, and to bring forth the fruits which He 
plants, and loves to see in His garden. 

It was hard work sometimes to be patient 
when others were enjoying things in which she 
could have no share; when country rambles, 
railway trips, and holiday excursions, were going 
on, and she must stay at home ; when the long 
Sundays came, and she was shut out from both 
church and Bible class ; when her friend Olive 
had a grand croquet party, and there was not even 
an invitation for Erne, that she might not have 
the pain of refusing it. 

Yes, there were some sorrowful minutes passed 
on that chintz-covered little sofa, when the tears 
would coTCitf and repining thoughts would push 
themselves uppermost. But troubles are never 
sent without the strength to bear them ; and the 
small room, called the library, in which Effie 
, generally sat, became at length the brightest spot 
in the house. 

One reason of this was that Effie followed her 
grandmamma's advice, and filled up each day, as 
Sir as she could, with regular employment. She 
had her different hours for reading, writing, music, 
and drawing, for French and German history 
and needlework, and for playing at chess with 
George. 

And by keeping to this little plan her time did 
not hang heavily on her hands ; indeed, she was 
sometimes surprised to find how quickly it passed 
away. 

And though she could not go out to gather 
spring flowers, she always had an abundance of 
them beside her. George would rather have gone 
to school without his breakfast than have left his 
little cousin unsupplied with these simple treasures. 
And many friends, knowing her love for them, 
rarely came to see her without bringing her some 
of the choicest productions of their gardens. ',So 
that, as aunt Phillis said, Effie's room looked more 
like a conservatory than a library. 

But *by the time that the roses began to bud, 
Effie managed to get into the garden herself. Not 
to run and skip about as she had formerly done. 
No, it was not without the aid of two crutches 
that she reached the lawn, and rested on the 
garden seat. The doctor would not allow her to 
put her foot to the ground yet ; but it was a treat 
to walk out of doors, even in this clumsy fashion. 

Sometimes Effie was afraid that she should 
never again have the use of her foot, but she kept 
this fear to herself, and tried simply to do the 
work of each day as it came, aiid not to look 
forward to the morrow. And though she grew 
pale and thin, there was such a cheerful look on 
her face that aunt Phillis, who was not at all 
inclined to be sentimental, called her the little 
Sunbeam. 
Uncle Richard was very sorry for his little 
PT^^u ^"^ ^^ gave her such a welcome presetvt. 
-«e bought a garden chair, resembling a perambM- 



lator, for her. It could easily be pushed along 
from behind, and with the help of a boy, who 
was hired for a trifle, Effie was able to have nice 
rides every day, and to visit some of her friends. 
Being out in the air made her stronger, and 
brought back a faint colour to her cheeks ; and 
the change ^as good, too, for her spirits prevented 
her becoming diUl and listless. 

What silver linings there are to every cloud, if 
we had but eyes to see correctly I 

One morning soon after breakfast, as her aunt 
was standing beside Effie, telling her some news 
about a wedding at one of the neighbour's, the 
postman knocked at the door, and the servant 
brought in a letter for aunt Phillis. She took it 
in a careless way, but the moment she glanced at 
the address on the envelope she seemed puzzled ; 
then she gave a start of surprise, and exclaimed, 
**Is it possible?" 

** What is it, aunt ? is anything the matter ? " 
asked Effie. 

** Not that I know of, my dear ; it was only the 
handwriting that startled me." 

** Who is it from, auntie ? " 

"It is from — ^from a person that I have not 
heard of for a long time, for some years." 

And aunt Phillis went out of the room, carrying 
the letter with her without having opened it But 
Effie noticed that her hand trembled a good deal, 
and that her face was flushed with excitement. 

It was so unusual for aunt Phillis to be moved 
out of her ordinary calmness, that Effie wondered 
very much what there could be in the sight of this 
mysterious letter to agitate her aunt so, and she 
wished she knew from whom it had come, and 
what its contents were. But she began reading a 
new story which Julius had sent her the day 
before, and soon forgot both aunt Phillis and her 
letter. 

I do not suppose she would have thought of it 
again — for Effie seldom troubled herself about 
matters that did not concern her — had she not 
observed that aunt Phillis seemed rather distmrbed 
during the rest of the day, and that she sat for 
some time after dinner in the easy chair without 
any needlework in her hand, apparently thinking. 
And the thoughts must be absorbing, and not very 
pleasant ones, to make aunt Phillis forget what 
was going on around her. 

**Are you not well, aunt?" asked Effie, pre- 
sently. 

Aunt Phillis roused herself at the sound of 
Effie's voice, and said that she had a bad head- 
ache. 

'* As if anybody can have a £pod headache," 
said George. 

''Did Siat letter you had this morning make 
your head ache, auntie?" said Effie. 

Aunt Phillis looked both surprised and annoyed. 

" Little girls should not ask questions, it is 
taking a great liberty," she said ; and she got up 
^atvd 'wei\XXo le!«^\v<et v«0!:k out of grandmamma's 
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**I am sure I did not mean any harm," said 
Effie to herself. ** When that letter came telling 
grandmamma that uncle Richard was ill, she 
shook all over, and her head was so bad that she 
had to go to bed in the daytime. But aunt Phillis 
never likes to be pitied. I believe there was dis- 
agreeable news in her letter, though she will not 
own to it. If it is not a secret, perhaps grand- 
mamma will tell me about it scon. I must wait 
and see.*' 

Effie had not long to wait, for grandmamma 
sent for her that very afternoon, and revealed to 
her the mystery. 

Only, as there is not any more room for my 
story in Sunshine, my young readers will have 
to exercise their patience for another month before 
they know what it was. They can try and guess 
if they like. - 



■i^mrr. 



BRAVE LITTLE JACK. 

One cold, frosty morning in February, when the 
snow lay thick upon the ground and the air was 
so keen and piercing that scarcely any amount of 
clothing kept one warm, a little boy poorly dressed 
and with one hand bandaged, hurried along the 
high road to a village nam^ Cackleton. 

Some of the people whom he met were no 
better clad than himself, but the majority were 
well wrapped up, and had thick comforters round 
their necks. Jack had a muffler or comforter 
round his neck, and Betty his sister had buttoned 
his poor thin jacket as tightly as she could, to k«ep 
the cold out, she said ; still he felt it very much, 
and his wounded hand ached with it He wished 
that he was on his way home instead of journeying 
from it. 

He was only a little boy, not eight years old, 
but when you have heard his story I think you 
may call him a brave one. 

After walking very fast for about a quarter of an 
hour he stopped at^a stone house which stood back 
from the road with a garden in front of it, and a 
path round to the back which the b6y followed 
till he came to a green door with a black knocker 
on it, and two brass knobs on a level with the 
handle : underneath the upper one was the word. 
Day, beneath the lower one was the word Night 
Poor Jack was too little to reach the brass knobs 
or the knocker, so he was obliged to knock with 
his hand, the hand that ailed nothing, his left. 

He knocked several times, but so faintly that no 
one heard, and he was so tired and cold that he 
had much ado to keep from crying ; but he plucked 
up his courage and knocked again, louder. In 
the middle of the door were two large panes of 
glass, and exactly underneath them was painted in 
large letters which had once been white, the word 
Surgery. 

Standing on his toes. Jack could see through 
the lower part ol the panes, and by and by he 



espied a lady coming down a long stone passage 
which led to the door ; she opened it and looked 
at Jack, waiting for him to speak. 

In great trepidation he said, '*If you please, is 
the doctor at home ? *' 

**No," replied the lady ; and then she added, 
" What is it you want, laddie ?" 

Jack did not speak, but held up his hand. 
Then she told him to come in, and she shut the 
door, and took him into a nice warm room, with 
a blazing fire in it, and a great many bottles on 
shelves, and a strong smell of medicine which 
Jack thought was not very agreeable 

** And how did you hurt your hand ? " said the 
lady, after she had done poking the fire. 

•* Did it with the machine," answered the boy. 

"Machine ? what machine ? " said the lady, as 
she took off the bandages? 

" The mangle ! " said Jack. 

** Got it between the rollers, did you ? I hope 
you were not in mischief." 

Jack did not answer, for he did not understand 
her meaning. The little finger of his right hand 
was sadly crushed, so much so that Miss Emily, 
as the lady was called, with all her experience in 
such cases almost repented having uncovered it ; 
but she knew that she could ** dress *' it much 
better than it had been done, for Betty, the lad's 
sister, in her fright after the accident had occurred, 
and her haste to get him off to the doctor, had 
wrapped a variety of old rags about it, differing 
in colour and all dirty. These Miss Emily burnt, 
and put clean ones on, and also put his arm in a 
sling, so that his poor wounded hand would be 
rested. . 

Then she told him to come the next morning 
at nine o'clock, as at that time the doctor was gen« 
erally in. So Jack departed with a lighter heart. 

When he reached home numerous were his 
sister's inquiries. When Jack told her that the 
doctor was not in, and that a lady had " dressed " 
his hand, she a^ed many more questions. The 
poor boy was tired and hungry, but Betty did not 
think of that. At last, however, her curiosity was 
satisfied, and she bethought her to get him his 
dinner, so she brought out a loaf and cut a thick 
slice off, which she spread thinly over with 
treacle. This was Jack s dinner, and he ate it 
very contentedly, seeming to enjoy it. 

Afterwards he sat in a little chair by the fire, 
and fell fast asleep. ^ 

When he awoke it was tea-time and all his 
brothers and sisters' were in, and the baby was 
crying ; altogether Jack thought it was very un- 
comfortable and noisy. Betty, too, had left her 
tubs and mugs about, which she had used in 
washing, and they added to the discomfort and 
untidiness of the house. 

Shortly after tea Jack went to bed, but he co«Id 
not sleep. His finger began to be excessively pain- 
ful, and he lay awidce quietly crying. He dyi not 
dare to cry aloud> fox fcax W ^^asi^i. ^•;SitA.^s^a» 
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room, and the poor boy had no mother to pet and ; could not bear being long in one position, and 



soothe him. 

However, the night passed, and at nine o'clock 
in the morning he stood wearily at the doctor's 
door. 

This time the doctor himself opened it, and 
Jack followed him into the surgery ; his wounded 
finger was ver}* bad. The doctor, after examining 
it, knew what would have to be done, but he 
said nothing till Jack had his cap and muffler on 
ready to go ; then he said, " You must come again 
to-morrow morning, and tell your parents, your 
father or mother, tfiit your finger will have to be 
taken off." 

Poor little Jack looked scared ; he did not 
know how his finger would have to be taken off, 
but the idea and the doctor's grave manner 
frightened him ; he felt miserable as he walked 
home. 

At noon, when his father came iii to dinner Jack 
told him wkat the doctor had said ; he feared that 
his father would be angry, though he did not 
know why he should be, only that he was often 
cross and scolded him when he least expected it. 
And angry enough he was, but not with Jack ; it 
was Betty this time who had to bear his wmth. 
He finished by wishing to know if she was too 
weak to turn the machine herself, so must have 
her little brother to help her. 

Poor hardworked Betty, who had always been 
occupied in a woollen mill till her mother's death, 
and did not know much of house- work, answered 
him pertly and then burst into tears* 

Little Jack felt quite guilty when he saw his 
sister crying, but after their feather had returned 
to his employment she seemed to forget her 
trouble, and was her own bright, good-natured 
self again, and petted Jack and nursed the baby 
all the afternoon. 

One thing was quite clear to the little boy, and 
that was that no one cared to go with him to the 
doctor to be with him while the operation was 
performed, for he had found out now that his 
finger would have to be cut off. He asked his 
sister if she could not go with him, but she shook 
her head and gave the baby a toss. Then he 
wondered if his father would go with him, but he 
thought it not at all likely. At length, being 
tired of thinking about it, and weary with his long 
walk, the stillness in the house, also being some- 
what unusual — for except the ticking of the clock, 
and Betty's occasional shouts to the baby as she 
fed her and then tossed her up (the latter she 
thought good for her digestion), not a sound 
was to be heard, — weariness overcame little Jack, 
he fell fast asleep, and his sister thought the wisest 
thing would be to put him to bed. He slept long 
and soundly. 

When he awoke it was almost dark ; he could 
hear Betty busy making a great racket ; his 
J2M/igf was very painful ; he buried it in the bed- 
clothes to try if warmth would ease it, but 
increased the pain. Then he sat up, for he 



rocking himself backwards and forwards he cried 
bitterly. 

After a time the pain was less violent, and in 
a dreamy sort of way he began to think of his 
mother, whom during her lifetime he had loved 
most dearly, how gently she would have tended 
him, she would not have let him go alone to the 
doctor. 

Then his thoughts flew to the last Sunday that 
he was at church with her, which was the last 
Sunday of her life. In imagination he heard again 
the clergyman's voice, and blending with it the 
sounds which came in at the open church door, 
the soft fall of leaves from the trees — ^it was a still, 
hazy, and hot autumn day, — ^the humming of 
bees, and faintly the noise of fowls in some 
distant farmyard. He remembered his mother's 
listening attitude, with fiow and then her glance 
at himself. It was the children's service ; he had 
forgotten the text, but he knew that the sermon 
was about Timothy. He tried to recollect por- 
tions of it which at the time had made an im« 
pression upon him, but drowsiness overpowered 
him. 

He was thoroughly roused by his sister's entrance^ 
with a lighted candle in one hand and a cup of 
tea in the other. He was very glad of the warm 
tea, and when he had drunk it Betty undressed 
him, and covering him well up again in his bed, 
told him to go to sleep. Then she took the 
candle and went down-stairs, leaving him in the 
dark, but Jack was not afraid. The blind was up, 
and his bed was close to the window, so he lay 
gazing at the stars. 

It was a glorious night, but intensely cold. 
The new-fallen snow glistened in the clear moon- 
light, and the stars twinkled brightly in the dark 
blue sky. The cranch and crackle which the 
footsteps of an occasional passer by made on the 
quiet road in front of the house was pleasant to 
hear, and was the only sound which broke the 
stillness of the night. Its serenity and beauty 
had a tranquillizing, soothing effect on the child, 
and till his father and brothers came into the 
room to their beds he quietly enjoyed it. 

Towards midnight the pain in his hand and the 
restlessness returned, and continued as the time 
passed slowly away. 

When day dawned sleep had not closed his 
eyes, but he got up. His father and brothers had 
been long gone to their work. When he got 
down-stairs his breakfast of oatmeal porridge and 
milk was ready for him. It was very nice, but 
there was so little of it, that had Jack been well 
there would not have been half enough for him. 

The pale and suffering expression of her little 
brother's face, together with his uncommon pa- 
tience and gentleness, seemed to touch Betty's 
heart. When he put on his cap and muffler to go 
to the doctor's, she would gladly have gone with 
\t\l[v\m, atv^^^m\^\.V«N^dotve so had she only made 
tie\t"Vve nece^^arj «rwtTv^«meoXs» ^"t ^-a:^ ^x^vavisly. 
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She stood at the door and watched him as he went 
wearily down the road. Rain, insufficient nourish- 
ment, and want of warm clothing, were telling 
upon the boy. Though never rough and bois- 
terous, less than a week ago he liad been blithe and 
gay. Contrasted with his present feebleness the 
change struck his sister, and a fear lest he should 
never be well again took possession of her. She 
stood lost in thought about him till the baby's 
fretful cry reminded her that she had it to wash 
and dress, besides many other things to do. 

Poor little Jack at last arrived at the doctor's, 
though the way had seemed short to him this 
morning, knowing that he was going to be hurt, 
and dreading it so much. The doctor wa3 very 
busy. Jack had to wait a long time before it was 
his turn to be attended to. 

At length when all the other patients were gone 
the doctor rang for Miss Emily. Very soon she 
made her appearance, and recognising Jack asked 
him how his hand was. Before he could answer 
the doctor spoke a few words in a low tone to 
her, which made her look very compassionately at 
the little fellow, and much to his astonishment she 
came and took him on her knee, and t()ld him if 
he would be a good boy he should have some cake 
or sweeties. * * Which would he like best ? " 

The way Miss Emily talked to Jack, ** just as if 
he were a baby," he said to himself, rather offended 
him, he thought himself much too old to be spoken 
to in $uch a manner, but he was so little that he 
did not look as old as he really was. 

The doctor had his instruments laid ready, the 
sight of them frightened Jack, but he screwed up 
his courage, and Miss Emily held him so fast that 
it was of no use thinking of running away. 

It was all over at last, and then the poor little 
patient turned sick and faint, though during the 
operation not a sound had escaped his tightly shut 
lips. Miss Emily made him drink a little wine, 
and laid him down on a couch. 

Before he went home she cut a large piece of 
cake for him to eat by the way. 

Betty was rejoiced to see him back, and he was 
proud to tell her that he had never even said Oh ! 
Poor little Jack ! for many days afterwards he 
was seriously ill. Miss Emily came to see him, and 
she brought with her many little delicacies and nice 
nourishing food, this being what he principally 
wanted. 

He gradually became better, and grew to be a 
stout, strong lad, able to earn money. 

And his sister leariied to expend it with more 
\*isdom than formerly. 

Contrary to the prophecies of many persons the 
baby lived through her babyhood into little girl- 
hood out of which she is fast growing into woman- 
hood. Her brother Jack is always her faitliful 
friend and protector. w. 



GOD'S CARE FOR HIS PEOPLE. 



Mr. M 



— , on whose daily labour the welfare 
of his small family depended, became so much 
indisposed by threatening consumptioi*, that a 
suspension of his employment became absolutely 
necessary. His dwelling was in a retired spot 
remote from the village, and far from any family 
that could be regarded as neighbours. The little 
that the wife, with the care of an infant and two 
small children, could earn, waif carefully husbanded. 
The principle, "Let the children first be fed," was 
fully carried out, which often left but the ^'cmmbs" 
for the patient parents. 

The merry gales of sunny October did good 
service to the hungry children, by depositing 
within their reach tlie ripe chestnuts, which, wlien 
boiled, made them many a gratefiil meal. But 
October, with its brilliant sunlight, was succeeded 
by the ** grey days " of sullen November. These 
two passed away, leaving less courage in the 
mother's heart, and less strength in the father's 
frame. December with its storms at length came, 
and the decaying hope and flickering faith of Mrs. 
M-^— were well-nigh extinguished. This was a 
new experience. In her youthful days she had 
never known want. After her marriage, comfort 
sat at their fireside, and thrift, as the reward of 
the frugal mechanic, had set the idea of poverty 
far in the distance ; but within the past year, 
heralded by disease, it had entered the doorsj and 
neither industry, economy, hope, nor faith could 
eject it. 

Never had she felt its bitterness as now. No 
friends were near to whom she could apply for 
help or sjmipathy, no resources once available but 
had been exhausted, — and winter, the long-dreaded 
winter, had come. 

One Saturday night, in the early part of the 
month, the darkness, both within and without, 
was palpably felt. Together the parents tried to 
look calmly into the future, and to surmount by 
faith the trials of the present. Together they 
committed all to their heavenly Guardian. 

Falling snow and a sweeping blast ushered in 

the following Sunday morning. Mrs. M 

cheerfully prepared the morning repast, — cold 
water the beverage ; the food, a small cake made 
of the remains of the last portion of meal her in- 
dustry had procured. The children were satisfied 
— and the parents too— for such frequent acts of 
self-denial had subdued in a degree the cravings of 
nature. A cup of the meal had been reserved for 
the use of the invalid ; this was all tlie food the 
house contained. Before the hour of noon anived 
the father absented himself from the room, lest the 
sight of the suffering children should overcome 

his mind. As Mrs. M sat by the fireside 

gathering sacred manna from her Bible, her little 
girl came into the room, followed by the cat, who 
came directly to Mrs, M > «sA ^x^-^-^^^ ^x>c«x 
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feet a fine plump partridge. Surprised beyond 
measure at this diversion of natural instinct, she 
could not withstand the conviction that this supply 
came immediately from God, and with a thank- 
offering in her heart she rose to prepare it for 
dinner. Before this was accomplished, to her 
utter astonishment,' the cat brought in another, 
and deposited it as before. A satisfying repast 
was soon in readiness for the grateful family, and 
sincere praises and thanksgivings were tendered to 
Him whose " are all the fowls of the mountains,'* 
and whose opening " hand supplieth the wants of 
every living thing.'* 



HAVE YOU THE MARKS ? 

Both children and grown-up people who hope 
they have J^ecome truly the Lord's often ask, 
"But how shall I knew whether I am or not? 
How can I tell that I am really converted ? " It 
certainly is the most important question you can 
ask, for it is one that relates to the great object of 
your life. For an answer I will give you a part 
of a journal of a pious boy, written when he was 
eleven years old, and I think it will help you to 
answer the question : — 

" December 7. — -On Sabbath morning I heard a 
sermon that had in it the marks of true grace. I 
tried myself by them, and told my father my evi- 
dences. He liked them. Having been seriously 
examining what hope I have that when I die I shall 
be received to heaven, I have found several marks 
that I am a child of God. His ministers say, — 

"I. There is true conversion when there is true 
repentance for sin, and grief and shame and 
sorrow for it as to what is past, and a meaning to 
dp so no more, and trust in Christ for mercy. 
And I have found this in me, though not in such 
measure as I could desire. I have been heartily 
sorry for what is past. I judge myself before the 
Lord, blushing for shame that I should ever affront 
Him as I have done. And ministers tell me that, 
having repented of sin and believed on Christ, I 
am pardoned. Now I have done this, and I do 
really believe I am forgiven for Christ's sake. But 
I sin often. I feel sorry for it before the Lord, 
and I try, by the grace of God, to do so no 
more. 

" 2. There is true conversion when there is true 
love to God. Now, as far as I know my own 
heart, I love God in sincerity. But is that love 
indeed sincere ? As far as I can judge, it is so ; 
for I love the people of God ; all the Lord's 
people shall be my people. And I love the word 
of God. I esteem it above all. I desire it as 
the food of my souL I greatly delight both in 
hearing and reading it. I love the ministers of it. 
I am often reading it. I rejoice in the good 
success of it. I feel my heart inclined to mind 
it 



been covenant relations between God and the soul. 
And I have found there have been such between 
God and my soul, and I hope in truth and 
righteousness. If I never did this before, I do it 
now ; for I take God in Christ to be mine. I give 
up myself to be His in the bond of an everlasting 
covenant; never to be forgotten. But has it been 
in truth ? As far as I know my own heart, I do 
it in truth and sincerity. I did it December 7, 
and September 5, and October 13, and many 
other times. I now do it every day." 

And his life as a boy, his life as a young man, 
and all through his life, and his death in his fifty- 
second year, showed that this evidence was to be 
relied on : it was good evidence. His name was 
Matthew Henry, and he became an eminent 
minister of the gospel in England, and the author 
of many valuable works. Tlie best known is his 
Commentary on the Old and New Testament. 

He early became interested in heavenly things, 
and had not the outward sins of a thoughtless, dis- 
obedient, and wicked boyhood to be ashamed of 
and weep ov«r. He was always a most attentive 
listener to the preaching of his father, the Rev. 
Philip Heftry, and never felt afraid or backward 
to tell his father his anxiety about his soul, and his 
desire to become a true Christian boy. Many a 
precious evening walk did this father and son 
enjoy together over the fields of Broad Oak. 
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BURIED BATTLES. 

That courtier loved his royal master, 

Poor Hannah ! a sting smarts dreadfully. 

He gave a bundle of tow to Nellie. 

If you are tired, Philip, rest on this stone. 

You shan't take my cake ! 

That poor man has lost his purse. 

Ann, I leave the children to your care. 

I am surprised and grieved at your conduct. 

As you seem in a naughty mood, keep silent. 

Has he ever seen Mag in court dress ? 

Did our old cat die? 

What pink eyes that rabbit has ! 

ADELE u. 



[We are surprised to find that some of our 
readers have a aifficulty in understanding the dis- 
interment of Buried Towns, &c. A town, or, as 
above, a battle, will be found in each sentence. For 
example take No. I., and alma is easily discovered 
in "royAL MAster."— Ed.] 



EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



The Volume for this^year will be ready by the 
20th of this month, price in plain cloth is. 6d, or 
in extra cloth, gide side and edges, 2s. 6d. Covers 
for binding, price 6d. and 9a., are also ready. 
These may be ordered* through any bookseller. 
The names of the New Stories for 1875 ^'^^ ^ 
L«. ITtere is true conytrsiun where there Viavel^vvexi next month. 
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Ckaptek XXX.— Th£ Ckkistmas-tree. 
Margaret infonncd K>tc the next morning lliat 



so the woman was satisfied, and her mind was at 
rest on that point 

And as the days passed on, and nothing was . 
heard of Miss Northcote, Margaret's spirits rose 
on that score too. She b^an to think she had 
been altogether mistaken ; it could not possibly 
have been her godmother, for if it had been, she 
wonid surely have made some sign of rec^nitioa 
before this. So she ventured to tell Kate the 
story of the old lad^, sid. dtsKr&nA. *«. *''*»*v 
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not help laughing ; but she was sorry in a niinute, 
and looked So grave that Margaret was checked 
in her silly talk. She was beginning to find that 
Kate was not so easily led as she had been. 

Kate had begun another drawing for the Christ- 
mas-tree ; a much smaller one, and a copy this 
time ; it was going on very satisfactorily, and bid 
fair to be finished in time, frame and everything. 
But she was not enjoying it as she did the first 
one ; that had been the creation of her own mind, 
and she loved it as a child of her own fancy, and 
was proud of it into the bargain ; so that perhaps 
it was as well she had been disappointed in it. 
She was making very respectable progress, too, 
in velvet painting, with Aim6e's instruction ; and 
a very pretty cushion was likely to be finished in 
time. 

As the day approached, everybody was begin- 
ning to be interested in the tree. Every Saturday 
was a work-day for it now, and many a spare hour 
besides ; and little Trudie*s eyes grew brighter as 
she watched the various fancy articles slowly in- 
creasing. She had, mth Mrs. Ormondes permis- 
sion, written an urgent little appeal to Agnes 
Telford to come for that day ; the whole affair 
would be nothing in Trudie's estimation without 
her. Agnes had not returned since her little 
sister's death, and she was not going to do so 
until after the holidays. "But she could not refiise 
Trudie's request ; if she could not enjoy the thing 
herself, she would at least put by her own sorrow 
and help others to enjoy it. 

The long-expected day came at last, and the 
morning rose clear and bright and frosty — all 
that comd be desired in a winter's day. The girls 
were very busy arranging and decorating the 
schoolroom, and setting out in the most tasteful 
manner the various tables, and dressing the large 
tree which Mrs. Ormond had procured for them, 
and which stood in the centre of the far end of the 
roonu 

The bazaar was to begin at three o'clock, when 
the December afternoon would be sufficiently dark 
to allow of the room being closed in, and the tree 
lighted. Cards of annoimcement had been issued 
several days previously, and they hoped for a large 
attendance. Trudie's sofa was wheeled into the 
comer by the tree, from whence she could see the 
whole room ; and Clara, who considered her her 
especial charge, was beside her to help her and 
take care of her. 

The things had been all looked over and 
ticketed the day before ; but Kate's drawing had 
not come back from the framer's until late the 
night previous ; and she had been sitting up too to 
finish her velvet work ; but that was done at last, 
and it was with great pleasure that she took her 
two valuable articles— the picture and the cushion 
— and laid them on the table before Trudie. They 
were both a surprise to the, little girl, and the 
cushion was a surprise to evei7body, so well had 
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exclaimed Trudie, gratefully; "and I thought you 
were not doing even the least little thing ! How 
loyely they are, and how hard yuu must have 
worked !" 

** May I have the drawing on my table ?" said 
Frances Serle, coming up at the moment. " It 
is not such a pretty one as the one I spoilt, 
Katie, but it shall not be my fault if it is not 
sold." 

The beautiful velvet work was much admired 
too; and Aimee Verrier, when she came, was 
eagerly set upon by three or four of the girls, 
to know if she would teach them too ; so she 
seemed likely to have plenty of pupils the next 
half-year. 

Aim6e did not come empty-handed; she brought 
an exquisitely little painted fan, not her own work, 
but the work of one of the teachers in her French 
school. 

But before the business of the day commenced 
— before dinner, in fact — Margaret was busy put- 
ting up some decorations, when Mercy came to 
say she was wanted in the drawing-room. 

" How tiresome '." was the impatient exclama- 
tion. ** What am I wanted for?* 

But Mercy had disappeared, so there was nothing 
for it but to go and se^. But when she opened 
the drawing-room door she certaimly saw what she 
did not expect — a lady in a large bonnet and a 
long black satin cloak — ^unmistakably Miss North- 
cote. Margaret would have run away, but Miss 
Northcote turned her head at the sound of the 
door, and saw her. 

** Well, Margaret, perhaps you did not expect 
to see me, but here I am. I should have been 
here long ago, but I sprained my ankle severely 
that evening when I stumbled over your foot, and 
I have hardly been able to walk since." 

Mai^ret still stood with the door in her hand — 
stood as if unable to move. 

"Shut the door and come here, Margaret. 
Will you not even speak to your godmother ?" 

Margaret sprang forward then, and sank on her 
knees before the old lady. 

**Oh, Miss Northcote, please don't tell aunt 
Ormond I oh, I am so sorry I I did not know 
who you were, or I should never have done so." 

"No," replied -Miss Northcote, sadly, "you 
would never have risked the loss of my favour had 
you known ; but that made no better of it, 
Margaret ; old age should command respect and 
politeness, if nothing else. And it would be no 
true kindness to you not to tell Mrs. Ormond ; I 
came for that very purpose." 

In vain Margaret begged again and again that 
it might be forgiven. Miss Northcote was firm, 
and in the midst of her tears and pleadings Mrs. 
Ormond entered the room. She looked very 
much surprised. 

" Why, Margaret, I understand your godmother 
was here, and I thought how very much pleas^ 
you would be to see her. What is afi this ?' 
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Northcote, '* but I fear she does not do me much 
credit as a godchild." 

And then, in a few brief, but to Margaret 
very painful words, she explained what was the 
matter. 

" But I don't understand," said Mrs. Onnond, 
in a bewildered tone, laying her hand on Mar- 
garet's shoulder. " Was this when you were at 
home? you have been nowhere but with your 
mother since you came to me at midsummer. 

" Oh no, it was at Mrs. Day's a month ago : 
was she there without your knowledge, Mrs. 
Ormond ? I am afraid it looks very much like 
it." 

And then it all came out. Margaret confessed 
all then ; how she had gone to Selina Day's party, 
and how she had met Miss Northcote there, not 
knowing that it was Miss Northcote. 

Mrs. Ormond was very much grieved ; I am 
not sure that there were not tears in her eyes as 
she listened to the story of deceit and wrong. 

" Oh, Margaret, how could you ? when I had 
told you so distinctly you were not to go ! but you 
let your mind run on the forbidden pleasure, in- 
stead of turning your thoughts resolutely away 
from it ; and see where it has led you. Disobe- 
dience first, then deceit, and then most rude and 
blameable conduct towards one whose age, if 
nothing else) should have been her safeguard. 
Margaret, I am ashamed of you, and grieved 
beyond measure I" 

But Mai^ret showed no shame or grief for 
herself; she stood there unmoved, with a sullen 
look upon her face, only blaming Miss Northcote 
for having told. She expected punishment — how 
severe she could not tell, — ^pernaps even to be 
sent away from Mrs. Ormond s, and never allowed 
to come there again ; but she would not care ! 
they should see she would not care whatever it 
was ! 

Mrs. Ormond was still looking sorrowfuUv at 
her, and considering what must be done with her, 
when the door opened once more, and Kate came 
in ; she came with amesss^e to Mrs. Ormond, but 
the words were arrested on her lips : she looked 
from one to the other, and came to a perfect under- 
standing of the case in a moment. 

** Oh, Margaret, is it all found out ? I am so 
glad !" she exclaimed. 

"Kate," said Mrs. Ormond, looking round, 
and there was a sharp ring of pain in her voice, 
" there was some talk of your going to this party, 
too. Did you, too, deceive me and go ?" 

" No, Mrs. Ormond," and Kate's eyes were 
fearlessly raised to her kind friend's face ; " and 
I did not know Margaret had been until after- 
wards." 

''Thank God for that, my child! you have 
spared me great sorrow." 

Kate stood for a minute, and then something in 
Miss Northcote's face gave her courage, and she 
^p-yxxg to her side. 

'•Will you please forgive Margaret? " she said 



earnestly; **I don't think she quite knew what 
she was doing : I think if she had looked at you a 
minute she would have loved you, and then she 
would have been carefid of giving you paiu. Will 
you not love her ? " 

Miss Northcote put her arm round the little 
pleader. 

" I thinks perhaps the fault is partly my own : I 
have not looked after her as I ought : her god- 
mother ought not to be the stranger to her she is. 
So if Margaret wishes it I will forgive her, and I 
will love her too. Will that do ? " 

But apparently Margaret did not wish it, for she 
made no sign. 

** Margaret must go to her own room and stay 
there until we decide what is to be done with her, 
as she seems to show no sorrow for her mis- 
conduct," said Mrs. Ormond, severely. 

And Margaret turned and left the room so 
abruptly that she did not hear Kate exclaim, — 

** Oh, please, Mrs. Ormond, don't punish her 
to-day I Think what a disgrace it will be when all 
the people come to the Christmas-tree if she is not 
there. I think," she added, looking up to see if 
she might say what was in her mind — " I think 
perhaps it would do her mere harm than good." 

" I partly agree with you, Katie ; but we shall 
see," was Mrs. Ormond's answer, with a slight 
smile. 

Miss Northcote, who had taken quite a fancy to 
Kate, inquired about the tree, and soon heard 
particulars ; and she said she would come and see 
it all, and then she should make acquaintance with 
all the schoolroom party. And, sure enough, the 
first to be admitted after three o'clock was Miss 
Northcote. And if her antiquated dress did create 
a slight smile amongst the circle of girls, it was 
checked on the instant. 

And Margaret was there too: she had stayed 
up-stairs in her room until after dinner, and then 
Mrs. Ormond had gone to her and talked to her, 
and pointed out to her her sin so wisely and kindly 
that Margaret was softened in spite of herself; 
but she would not show it until Mrs. Ormond. 
said, — 

** And I am going to take you down with me to 
tlie schoolroom : you are not to be kept from to-^ 
day's pleasure, though you have shown but little 
interest in preparing for it. Kate has asked this 
favour for you, and I hope I shall not repent 
having granted it. Do you think I shall, Mar- 
garet ? Will you not give me some sign of sorrow, 
some token that you at least know that you have 
done wrong?" 

** And am I not to be sent away, then ? " Mar- 
garet asked, a little sullenly. 

•• Why, no, Margaret,'' she answered, with a 
little smile, ** I never bought of such a thing. 
You and I must try a little longer together, and see 
if we cannot do better next half-year than we have 
done this. Will you ? " 

This vjas «i ^ySkiwA. Ixwel ^\a:^."^'«s©x^^jS^ 
i expected, wA ^\i'aX ^V^\s^«i\ax^^Nsx5L^^^^^^'^ 
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bear, that she melted at once ; and she consider- 
ably startled her aunt by throwing her arms about 
her neck and exclaiming, — 

**Oh, aunt Ormond, I am sorry ! I have been 
sorry ever since, only I didn't want to care. I 



will 
never 



never 
1" 



deceive you again, aunt Ormond, 



"Hush, my child ! remember how weak you 
are of yourself; seek for higher aid to keep you 
from falling. I shall hanlly be able to trust 
you yet, Margaret ; but if you are really in earnest 
in trying to amend, we will remember what has 
passed only as a help for the future. If you will 
only give me your confidence, perhaps t<^ther we 
may, with God*s help, overcome and conquer 
sins and failings. What do you say, Margaret ? 
shall it be so?* 

Margaret drew closer the arm that was round 
her as she gratefully thanked her kind aunt, who 
had been so much better to her than her fears ; 
and with a heart lighter than she had known for 
some time past she rejoined her companions in 
the schoolroom. 

The Christmas-tree was pronounced by all con- 
cerned to be a moht decided success ; there was a 
large attendance of visitors, and nearly all the 
things were sold. Miss Northdbte was a very ex- 
tensive purchaser; and moreover she gladdened 
little Trudie by her promise of giving £^ 
every year to her for the Cripples* Home. The 
proceeds of the tree when counted and placed in 
Trudie's hand amounted tO;f 37 15s. 8d., and with 
sparkling eyes and earnest thankfulness the child 
passed it on to Mrs. Ormond to be sent for the 
use of those who were as much afflicted though 
less kindly cared for than she. 

Kate had been the busiest of the busy ; but to 
her the sweetest moment of^that pleasant day was 
when every one was gone, and they were putting 
away all the decorations, Margaret came up to her 
as sne was carrying an armful of evergreens down- 
stairs', and put her arms about her. 

"Katie, will you keep me for your friend 
always and always ? you have been the savirig of 
me. It is through you I am to stay here and not 
be sent away. Love me and help me always, 
Katie." 

"We will help each other, Margaret. I mean 
to keep you for my friend : we chose hastily per- 
haps, but we will love one another now and 
always." 



Chapter XXXI — The End of the Half- 
year— and OF THE Story. 



The last chapter was so long that we must make 
this as short as possible. After the Christmas- 
tive came the prizes, Kate got one for drawing 
^d one for French, and no one grudged her Ker \ ivno. nany oniy answerea, — 
^jf^S'?' ^^^ces Serle said that next half s^e\ "lYio^t ^t ^\«iX\\i«i\Xi of us always try to do 
rrouJdbe^Jad of any help Kate could give lieT\ ngYvl, dew YLaXO' 



in her drawing, — which was a great deal for Frances 
to say. 

Miss Northcote saw Margaret again before she 
went home. 

" I should like you to come and stay with me 
these holidays, Margaret ; you and I must learn to 
know each other better, and then perhaps yoa 
may be able to do away with some of the old* 
fashioned notions which displeased you so, who 
knows ? The love of a warm young heart is often 
of great use to the old, Margaret. But, my child, 
you must not think of me with regard onJy to 
pounds, shillings, and pence ; that may be yours 
some time, or it may not : but something of far 
higher importance can and \vill, if you only strive 
after it ; an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled^ 
and that fadeth not away." 

And Margaret left her aunt*s, hoping to return 
there in due time — an expectation which she once 
thought she had forfeited, — and with an earnest 
purpose in her heart to do better for the future. 
Faults and failings she had still — ^in plenty, and 
would doubtless often give way to them ; but the 
beginning of a right principle had been estab* 
lished within, and Margaret's aim was a different 
one from what it had been. 

Aunt Maria blamed herself very much for the 
past: she knew very well that her sister-in-law 
would never have so easily given the leave of 
absence that had been made such a bad use of; 
and she resolved that for the future she would not 
be so foolishly indulgent of her niece : and I think, 
dear reader, you will agree with me that Margaret 
will be all the better without such indulgence. 

Little Trudie remained at Derrington House, 
for Mrs. Ormond had taken her into her heart as 
her little adopted daughter ; and her home was to 
bcJTrudie'sas long as they both lived, — unless some 
one else claimed her, which was not very likely ; 
and with a grateful heart Trudie looked up wd 
thanked her good Father in heaven who had so 
lovingly provided for her, 

Kate met with a very warm and eager welcome 
from Harry and Amy on her return home ; and 
Mr. Leicester folded her in a long, loving embrace. 
Not more tender and not more loving could it 
have been if she had been a boy, as she once 
wished to be. And he told her how much they 
had missed her, and how glad they were to have 
her back again. Aunt Dorothy only said she 
hoped they would have reason to be glad ; which 
a little damped the pleasure of lute's home- 
coming. 

That night she said to Harry, — 

" I am very glad I went to school, Harry : I 
have learnt a great many things ; among them, 
hvw to behave a little better, I hope. And I 
believe I have got that glowing stone we once 
talked about: when I do wrong, I feel it here 
inside me, as I didn't use to do.'* 

And Harry only answered, — 
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And what of Clara? we had almost foigotteh 
Clara. Not all the boisterous mirth and welcome 
of Bertie and George and the rest could malce her 
forget her little friend Trudie. 

Kate went to see Mrs. Eldon a morning or two 
after her return ; and she took with her 3ie litUe 
handkerchief case which had been returned once 
before.: she could do much nicer and prettier 
things than that now, but nothing that had such 
value in her eyes : she could offer it now with a 
good conscience, if Mrs. Eldon would only accept 
it. 

And Mrs. Eldon did accept it with great plea- 
sure, for she had heard from Mrs. Ormond a very 
good report of both the children. And they had a 
nice talk too about friends and friendship ; but I 
cannot stop now to tell you all that Mrs.Eldon said. 

When the holidays came to a dose. Aunt 
Dorothy said, with more feding than she often 
showed, '* That Kate had very much improved ; 
and that she should not wonder if she grew up to 
be a good Christian gentlewoman after all.'' 

And both she and Mr. Leicester agreed that the 
twin sisters must not be separated again ; Amy 
must go too when Kate went back to school. 

And who do you think returned with them to 
spend the summer holidays at Erlesmede ? Why, 
Margaret Ormond and Aim^e Verrier. 

A. £• VT. 



GREEN PASTURES— STILL 

WATERS. 

** Green pastures — still waters," these ^ere 
the last words of little Fanny Grey. She was 
only nine years old, and a very dear little £,irl — 
very dear to her kind father and mother, and her 
two sisters, and to her little brother. But Fanny 
had been ill many weeks, and each day she 
seemed to grow weaker and weaker. Fanny 
loved the Lord Jesus, and it was a great delight 
for her to talk of Him who said, ** Suffer little 
children to come unto Me, and forbid them not." 
She wanted to keep her Bible and Prayer-book 
dose beside her all the while as she lay upon her 
little bed, and she would read much in God's holy 
word, and commit to memory many prayers from 
the Prayer-book, and would repeat them over and 
over to herself, and in a low voice would sing 
many of the beautiful hymns in the collection. 
She never asked God to make her well again, 
she seemed to know from the first that that would 
never be ; she only prayed that she might "soon 
see Jesus." 

She looked very pale and thin, but so sweet and 
peaceful as she lay upon her little bed one after-* 
noon not long ago. "Read to me about my 
Shepherd," she said in her feeble voice to her 
mother, who sat beside her. Fanny was very 
weak then, and could not read herself. Her 
mother took the little Bible, and opening at the 
twenty-third Psalm, she read, " The Lord is my 
shepherd ; I shall not want. He maketh me to 



lie down in green pastures: He leadeth me 
beside the still waters." Little Fannv lay with 
her eyes closed, and her little hands folded upon 
her faintly heaving breast. Opening her eyes, 
she looked upward and faintly murmured, 
* * Green pastures — still waters. " Her spirit passed 
away, she was taken into the fold of her great 
Shepherd. 

•* Green pastures — still waters," they are thine 
now, . little Fanny, washed in the blood of the 
Redeemer. He taketh thee, little lamb, in His 
arms, and carrieth thee in His bosom through the 
valley of the shadow of death ; thou didst fear no 
evil, for thy Shepherd was with thee and com- 
forted thee. 



OUR FLOSSIE. 

SOLUTION OF THE SEVENl'IETH PICTURE STORY. 

This little adventure was one of the greatest 
events in the life of our Flossie ; and although it 
shows how even little kitties may sometimes be 
proud and selfish, yet in hopes of others taking 
wamins bv her sad example, she willingly consents 
to the following account. 

Snip and Floss could never agree, and both 
being great favourites, we tried every imaginable 
way to reconcile them, but in vain. Flossie, 
genendly so gentle and obedient, showed in this 
one thing an obstinacy quite unnatural to her, 
in spite of every persuasion on the part of poor 
Snip to become mends. 

However, one bright morning in September, 
after enduring with great patience puss's bad 
treatment, Smp, as usual was fairly beaten, and it 
mightily amused Floss to see him beat a hasty 
retreat, howling pitifully. 

" Now," thought she, " I have settled you this 
time, Mr. Snip ; you wul not annov me ag^in in a 
hurry.' ' So saying^, she smoothed ner rufued coat, 
and set out on her intended ramble greatly elated 
with her late victory. 

She trotted briskly forward for some distance, 
until a sudden turn in the road brought her in 
sight of the dwelling of Mr. Reynard, and finding 
that gentlemen at nome, determined to pay a 
short visit. 

** How delighted I am to see you this morning I" 
exclaimed M!r. Fox, after politely inviting nis 
visitor to be seated ; " you of all others, my dear 
Mrs. Puss, and I fed sure when you hear my 
reason you will be equally pleased. When you 
so opportunely arrived I was meditating on a 
most charming plan I have had in my head for 
the last week, riot far ofif there is a small but 
well-filled farmyard, fowls and ducks in abim- 
dance, and especially a good fat goose, which I 
am resolved on havmg this night for supper, at 
which I trust you will give me the pleasure of 
your company. Besides all these good things," 
continued the cunning fox, ** there is a tempting 
dairy, which I am sure no one would despise." 

Poor foolish Floss hesitated at the step she 
was about to take, but every objection was over- 
ruled by her deceitful companion ; and when the 
moon poured her silver rays over both ^aad ^lasL 
^ evil, iVve^ ?.tV. te^LCv. a^\Nx^\!t ys^^^^% 



a cxa»;erated one, 

.,. ■-— -ty ofiatmyird in- 

Iiabitaiits, there stood, in Flossie's 



for besides plenty oftannyird i 



in the greatest delight of all, 

"dairy." with its pans of rich 

creamy milk standing m tempting 
array. At this sight all fears were 
forgotlen, and Mt. Foi secretly con- 
eratulaled himself on the success of 
Eis undertaking ; and " when," 
thought he, "I have captured my 
goose, all will be complete." 

Ah, cunning Reynard ! and have 
rou not heara of that old adage, 
" There's many a shp 'twiit the cup 
and the lip ?" If not, you will soon 
experience the truth of it. The 
^rmer is not to be duped so easily. 
Having long suspected the artlul 
robber of his fcequent depredations 
(of which poor Flossie knew no- 
thing), he and his son determined to 
— 1 ig pf jjjjjj^ ^jjj .. 






s agreed, when Reynard 
made bis attack on the goose, 
Flossie was keeping watch ; and, let 
me add, not without some pricks of 
conscience, for when the excitement 
was over, all her dormant fears were 
awakened ; and then how she longed 
to be safe with faithful Snip instead 

of The rest of her reflections was 

suddenly broken off, for her already 
excited vision had caught sight of 
dogs in the distance. Too tertitied 
to think or speak, she had only 
enough presence of mind to follow 
her deceitful companion, who had, 
too, heard rather than saw they 
were discovered, and not waiting for 
an instant, had bounded over the 
fence, leaving poor Flossie to her 



chance of escape from the ferocious 

Sursuen, now close opoQ hM\ sud- 
enly opened before our Floss— 
with her last strength she feebly 
dragged herself np a friendly osk 
tree — just in lime, for aa instant 
after the bounds ckised the un- 
fortunate foi in on every side, and 
his fate can easily l>e imagined. 

Thankful indeed was our foolish 
little Floss for her unexpected es- 
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Chafter XXXII. — Startling News. 

Grandmamma was sitting in her eas; cliaii with 
her spectacles in her hairi. A letter, which she 
had apparently just laid down, was on the table 
before her. 

"Come and sit here, dear," she said, pointing 
to the sofa as Effie entered, " I want to speak to 
you about soniethinE." 

Effie v-as able lo walk about the house, but it 
was only by the help of crutches, for het fool was 



strapped up that she could not if she would put 
3 the ground. But EfEe was thankful that she 
!d move about at all. It would have been 
much more trying :( she had always been confined 
. . one spot, and had been entirely dependent upon 
others tor the least change of position. Oor trou- 
bles are never so bad but that they mieht be worse. 
There is always a silver lining lo the darkest 

Eflie laid aside her cmlches and rested herself 
on the sofa. Getting up-staiis was an effort which 
tried her a little. 

" I think you will be surprised, Effie, when I 
tellyoufrom whom this letter— aunt Phillis's letter 
— came. Have you any idea who sent it ? " 

" No, grandma, not at all," said Effie, wonder- 
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" It is from your father, Effie," said the old 
lady. " We thought we should never hear of him 
again. It is so long, so very long since we have 
heard from him." 

"From my father I" exclaimed Effie, in a 
bewildered tone. She scarcely knew whether she 
were pleased or not* When her mother died she 
was quite a baby, and was left in aunt Phillis's 
care ; and she had never since seen her father. 
He was a man of restless, roving habits ; and had 
it not been for his wife's delicate health, would 
have gone abroad soon after his marriage : and 
when she died, and the glad acceptance of his 
child by grandmamma and aunt Phillis left him 
free to do as he pleased, he at once went off to 
Australia ; and the sort of life he led there was 
best known to himself, for his letters were very 
few and far between, and contained scarcely any 
information about his own mode of life. During 
the last few years his correspondence had entirely 
ceased, and both grandmamma and aunt Phillis 
concluded that he must be dead, and they had now 
ceased to expect any tidings concerning him. 
Tliis .was the reason aunt Phillis was so surprbed 
when she recognised his handwriting on the letter 
given into her hands. 

**Is my father in England, grandma?" asked 
Effie. 

How curiously the word "father" sounded, as 
she used it ! 

" Yes, Effie ; he came over in a vessel which 
arrived a fortnight ago. He has had some pressing 
business to attend to, or he would have fixed an 
earlier day for a visit to us." 

"When is he coming, grandma?" 

" On Thursday, the day after to-morrow." 

" How odd it seems ! " said Effie ; "I can 
hardly believe that I shall see him so soon. I 
wonder what he will think of me ? " 

" He will not know his little girl," said grand- 
mamma, smiling ; "you must remember you were 
only a baby when he went away." 

" And I shall not know him, grandma. Is it 
not strange to have a father, and not to have any 
idea what he is like ? Cannot you describe him 
to me, grandma ? " 

" He is short and stout — at least, he was when 
I last saw him, Effie ; he has light hair and eyes, 
and he speaks rather slowly." 

" Not a bit like me," said Effie. 

"No, dear, you resemble your mother; you 
often remind me of her." 

" I am glad of that," said Effie. 

There was a slight pause ; grandmamma was 
thinking of the young mother who had been so 
early called to her home above ; and what Effie's 
thoughts were her next question will tell you. 

"Do you think my father will like me?" she 
said, anxiously. 

.** Fathers ^'enerally do like their children," 

^^ivered grandmamma, smiling; "and you are 

^ot^cA a disao^eeahle little girl, Effi-." 



somebody very different — somebody much better 
than I am. (3h, I wish it was over ! " 

She meant the meeting between herself and her 
father. And Effie heav^ a deep sigh, and looked 
earnestly at her grandmother. 

"Why, Effie^what a puckered little brow!" 
said the old lady, kindly. " You must not think 
of your father in that way. He will wonder 
what sort of a little girl he has got belonging to 
him." 

" But I don't belong to him, grandma ; I 
belong to you. You won't let him have me ? " 

"You loolish child 1" said her grandmother, 
kissing her ; " do you suppose that any one but 
me and aunt Phillis would wish to have you ? " 

Effie returned the kiss and the smile, and kept 
her fears to herself. But they troubled her never- 
theless, and she could not help wondering what 
her father would say, and how he would look, and 
whether he would be satisfied with her. 

If her grandmamma had expressed the doubts 
which sAe felt, it would not have been so much 
whether Effie would disappoint her father, but 
whether he would disappoint his child. Her 
recollections of Mr. Carrington were not pleasant 
ones ; and unless years had changed him for the 
better — which, alas ! years rarely do — she did not 
anticipate any pleasure from his return to them. 



\ 



Chapter XXXIII.-— The Half-sovereign 

CHANGES TO A PENNY. 

Happily there was only one day to be got through 
before the arrival of the visitor, or Effie woidd 
have been quite worn out with her thoughts and 
questionings. Whatever she was doing, it seemed 
somehow all connected with her father ; and even 
when asleep she dreamt of him. 

On Wednesday, too, the weather was very wet, 
and she could neither go into the garden, nor yet 
be drawn out in her chair ; and being thus obliged 
to sit still, she had but little to draw her attention 
away from the one subject. She was in grand- 
mamma's room most of the day ; and if the old 
lady was not wearied by Effie's constant excla- 
mations and inquiries, her hopes and her imagin- 
ings, it was because she had such a large stock 
of patience that it was not easily exhausted. 

Besides, both grandmamma and aunt Phillis 
were a little excited by the prospect of their guest's 
arrival. There was the spare room to get 
ready for him, and some additions to be made to 
the family dinner ; there were his likings to be 
remembered and studied ; and at the bottom of all 
the preparations was the unexpressed wish that he 
was not coming, — the uncertainty whether his 
coming would cause any change respecting Kffie. 

The only one in the family who was not at all 
disturbed about Mr. Carrington was George. He 
liked \.\ve \m\xsvx^\. sX\y a.ud bustle. The house was 
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welcome ; and he never troubled his head as to 
whether the new-comer would be an agreeable ad- 
dition to their number. He was a traveller, and 
would be able, no doubt, to give some amusing 
accounts of his adventures in foreign lands, and 
tliis was enough for George. He could not enter 
into Effie's feelings about her unknown father, and 
thought she was very foolish to worry herself for 
nothing ; but he supposed that was the way with 
"girls," — they were such silly little things, and 
had not half the sense that boys had. 

Effie's father was expected at tea-time. The 
table was spread with a variety of good things ; 
the tea was measured into the teapot, but the 
water was not put in until the whistle was heard 
announcing the approach of the train. The bright 
copper kettle sang merrily on the trivet, and Effie 
remembered long afterwsirds how she listened to 
the sound, and fancied it was singing a song of 
welcome. 

Aunt Phillis rang the bell for Jane to bring up 
some more coals — the fire was getting rather low, 
— and when Jane came in with the coals, some 
one came in with her. There was a general burst 
of exclamations, a general shaking of hands ; and 
Kffie, half bewildered, knew that her father had 
arrived. As Jane was bringing the coals from the 
kitchen she heard steps outside, and had opened 
the door before the visitor had time to knock. 
That was flow nobody had heard Mr. Carrington's 
entrance. 

" Well, how are you all ? " he said, drawing his 
chair up to the fire, and rubbing his hands at the 
blaze. " Vou have not altered much, grandma ; 
old folks wear the best, after all. But then you 
had nothing to trouble you." 

** I am not sure of that,'* she replied ; " old age 
brings with it many infirmities." 

** And hbw do you think I am looking? — ^better 
or worse ? " he continued. 

"You have changed a good deal since you 
went away," said aunt Phillis, not answering the 
latter part of the sentence ; " I scarcely knew you 
at the first glance." 

** I can return the compliment," he said, with 
a loud laugh ; ** you have not grown younger, 
Phillis." 

His tone grated on the ears of his listeners, and 
*unt Phillis hastened to change the conversation 
by asking whether his tea was sweet enough. He 
helped himself to more sugar, and then said, 
*** What a pale-faced little thing you are, Effie I 
not at dl like my family." 

Effie's cheeks flushed, and she looked a little 
uncomfortable. 

•* Effie has not been very well lately," said aunt 
Phillis, speaking for her; ** do you not see that she 
is lame ? " 

** Lame ! dear, dear ! " exclaimed her father, 
♦* you don't mean to say that she is a cripple I " 

** Only for the present, we hope," said aunt 
Phillis, hurriedly. And she explamed to him as 



how the doctor said that the less her foot was used 
the soon ershe would be likely to regain the use 
of it. 

**A voyage back with me would be the best 
cure for her," he said. " How would you like to 
live in Australia, Effie ? " 

**Not at all ; ohi I cou/d not live there I " ex* 
claimed Effie, in real dismay. 

"A plain, outspoken young lady," said her 
father, in an amused tone ; "she has not yet learnt 
to disguise her opinions, Phillis, eh ? " 

George availed himself of this reference to 
Australia to get some of his curiosity about the 
country and its inhabitants satisfied. Effie was 
thankml to have the attention turned from herself. 
She sat in her comer of the sofa, hearing the 
questions George asked, and hearing the answers, 
as if she were in a dream, as if she should look up 
presently and find that her father had vanished, 
and that everything was as it used to be. Her 
father's remark had greatly troubled her, and 
she could not shake off the fear that she might 
perhaps be obliged to go abroad with him if he 
insisted upon her doing so. She glanced at dear 
old grandmamma, and then at aunt Phillis, and 
her lip quivered at the thought that she might have 
to go away and leave them both, and perhaps 
never see them again 1 She dared not give way 
to her grief just then ; but one or two stray tears 
would escape from her eyes and trickle down her 
cheeks ; and poor little Effie felt more sad-hearted 
than I can put into words. 

Her father was busy talking to George, and 
grandmamma and aunt Phillis were listening to 
him, so that Effie*s silence wias not noticed, and 
in the midst of her troubled thoughts the comfort* 
ing remembrance stole into her mind that her 
loving Father in heaven, her best Friend, could, 
if He chose, help her out of her difficulties ; and 
she sent up an earnest little petition to Him that 
He would please to let her stay with her grand- 
mother when her father returned to Australia. 
For Effie concluded, from what he had said, that 
be did not intend to make his home in England. 

Effie was very much disappointed in her father. 
She had pictured such a different person to herself 
— most of us do that ; but she would not have 
minded this mistake if he had but seemed fonder 
of her, and more gentle in his manner towards her. 
He was not exactly unkind, but there was a rough* 
ness and indifference about him which made her 
unconsciously shrink from him. She felt as if she 
had been expecting to have half a sovereign and it 
had proved to be only a penny. 

I don't believe either grandmamma or aunt 
Phillis were better pleased with their long-lost 
relative than Effie was, although both tried to 
speak as well of him as they could to his little 
daughter. But George found unqualified fault 
with Effie for so much as hinting at her disappoint- 
ment. 

"What would ^an. haive.^ 1 n^^xssL^x.V vxsr^ 
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so plain and outspoken, not a bit of varnish 
about him ; and he has seen so much in the world. 
Don't I wish I could go out to Australia with him I 
Just wouldn't I if I had the chance 1 " 



Chapter XXXIV.— A Kind March Wind. 



Effie's father's plans for the future were unsettled. 
I He had made some money abroad, and he had 
thought at one time of taking an English farm 
and gaining a good livelihood out of it. But he 
had lived so long in another quarter of the globe, 
and he foimd the ways and habits he had acquired 
there rather unfitted him for a home in his own 
country. He half expected to have the oflfer of a 
good appointment in Australia ; perhaps he might 
not ; his movements were undecided. 

And Effie meanwhile was in miserable sus- 
pense. For she was afraid her father was 
counting upon having her with him. He had not 
told her so, in so many words, but he kept on 
talking of what she was to do when she got to 
Australia, and teasing her because of her evident 
dislike to the idea. 

** Oh, grandmamma, what will become of me ! " 
she exclaimed one day, quite in despair. 

" Have patience, dear child," the old lady 
answered. ** God knows all about you, and cares 
for you. Do you think the Good Shepherd will 
let any harm come to one of His little lambs ? " 

Effie's father went back to London after a few 
day's visit, and there was a general sense of relief 
felt by all but George, after his departure. For 
some time nothing was heard of or from him ; but 
at length a letter came, saying that he had accepted 
the office of manager to a new undertaking in 
Australia. He was to have a very high salary, 
with the option of becoming a partner, and he 
agreed to remain for a term of years should nothing 
unforeseen arise to prevent his doing so. 

At the close of his letter there was this message, 
— *'Tell Effie I shall sail in a month or two, and 
that I shall expect her to be quite ready to go with 
me by that time." 

** We will not repeat this to Effie," said grand- 
mamma, as she laid down the letter. 

**No, poor child," said aunt Phillis, with un- 
wonted tenderness in her voice. 

Aunt Phillis herself went to town the next day. 

She had business of her own which required 
her there, and she also wished to see Effie's father, 
and make fresh arrangements with him respect- 
ing his child. She found him very full of his 
return to Australia and his fortunate appointment 
there. 

"And what about Effie?" asked aunt 
Phillis. 

"I had fully meant to take her back with me ; 
hut with her foot in that state, and her consequent. 
delicate bealtli, it is not, of course, to be thought! 



** No, of course not," said aunt Phillis, 
"What are your plans, then, about her? " 

" Well, you must keep her, I suppose, as you 
have always done," he said, coolly. **I do not 
mind allowing you a sum yearly towards her ex- 
penses, but I cannot do any great things for her, 
you know." 

" Not with your large salary ! " said aunt 
Phillis, rather sarcastically. 

** It is not so large as it seems to you, Phillis ; 
everything is dreadfully dear there, and I shall 
have to live in some style for the credit of the firm; 
but I will do what I can for Effie." 

**0h, we shall not dispute about that," said 
aunt Phillis ; ** we have had her so long that she 
is like our own child, and we shall always care for 
her." 

So both aunt Phillis and Effie's father were 
perfectly satisfied with this arrangement. 

It was a very grave, anxious little face with 
iwhich Effie greeted ' her aunt on her return from 
town. As soon as aunt Phillis had paid the cab- 
man, and was fairly in the dining-room, Effie 
eagerly asked, — 

** What does papa say, aunt Phillis?" 

** He says, dear, that he does not intend us to 
get rid of you just yet. You are to stay, with u^ 
at all events, for the next few years." 

" Oh, I am so glad I " exclauned E^e, with a 
deep sigh of relief. 

And her bright looks and her warm kiss showed 
she felt what she said. If it had not been for her 
foot, she would have danced about in the excess 
of her joy : as it was, she sat down by grand- 
mamma, and laid her head on the old lady's 
shoulder, too happy to talk much. 

When aunt Phillis told her all that her father 
had said about her, Effie exclaimed, — 

" What a good thing that I am so lame, grand- 
ma!" 

"Why, dear? »' 

" Because if I had been strong, and able to walk 
as I used to do, papa would have made me go out 
with him now he is obliged to leave me with you." 

" Then some good has come out of the accident 
which troubled you so at first, Effie ? The March 
winds have brought May flowers again. Always 
be trustful, darling : and believe that your sorrows, 
as well as your joys, are among the * all things * 
that are working together for your good." 



WATCH AND PRAY. 

Jesus speaks ! Oh, hear thy Lord, 

Him thou lovest to obey ; 
Hide within thy heart His word— 

"Watch and Pray I" 

Watch, as if on that alone 

Hung the issue of the day ; 
Vro.^^ \.Vi^\.\ift\V "Kv"^ ^^ sent down— 
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JESUS IS WAITING FOR YOU. 

A FEW months ago I was conversing with a dear 
young friend, whose childhood and early youth had 
been passed in a Christiar. home surrounded by 
religious influences, sheltered most carefully from 
everything adverse to the formation of Christian 
character among the children ; and yet she had 
left that home for one of her own — not having 
yet decided for God or begun to live, I tried to 
induce her to speak freely to me of her feelings 
with regard to religion ; and I can never forget 
that conversation. She said, "If I had only 
found a friend to lead me to Jesus when I was a 
child, my difficulties would not have been what 
they are now." 

I could scarcely understand her ; for I knew 
that her family were considered eminently anxious, 
in the education of the young people, for their 
best interest ; and I said, ** Surely you were con- 
stantly urged to give your heart to God, and to 
enter on His service,ifrom your earliest childhood? " 
Her reply was startling, yet how often true I 
** No : I heard religion talked about ; I knew my 
parents felt it to be the most important thing, and 
often longed to know for myself its power; but 
no one spoke to me of my need of Jesus. Our 
governesses were always chosen with especial 
reference to their piety. When we had a new one, 
I used to wonder if she would ever talk to me of 
religion : I longed for it sometimes, and yet 
dreaded it. When I did wrong, they used to tell 
me that God was displeased with me. I felt that 
my conduct was often very naughty ; as a child, 
my temper was unsubdued, and I seemed to have 
no power over m3rself. If I had been lovingly 
told then of the Saviour's willingness to take me 
for His child, of the way to come to Him, oh ! I 
think I should have sought and found Him." 

I think she would. And this is one instance 
out of many. How many young people are only 
Dfaiting for some one to lead them to Jesus ! How 
many are looking anxiously to Christian ministers, 
teachers, or friends, for a word of personal per- 
suasion or encouragement I 

Are you, dear reader, waiting for this earnest 
appeal? Let me make it now. Let me entreat 
you now to give your heart to Jesus. Before 
this year has quite passed away, nay, before this 
day, this hour, this moment has fled, yield yourself 
to Christ. Those who know more of the way of 
the Lord than you do, will gladly counsel and 
guide you. Come, dear child, Jesus is waiting 
for you. He loves yoa. He wishes to have you 
for his friend. Come to Him now. 

Then sweet to look in thoujghtful hope, 

Beyond this fading sky, 
And near Him call His children up, 

To His blest honfe on high 



GRAPES, IN THE WILDERNESS. 

In Hos. ix. 10 the Lord says, ^^ I found Israel 
as grapes in the wilderness P He is telling of His 
gladness in finding these lost sheep. His delight in 
taking them up when they were wayward, sinful, 
wandering souls. It gave Him great joy to save 
them. It was as refreshing to Him as is a cluster 
of grapes to a traveller in the weary wilderness, 
whose lips are parched, and whose eyes have long 
rested on barrenness, and who hails with satisfac- 
tion and delight the sight of a vine and its juicy 
grapes. 

Dr. Livingstone gives an instance of this feeling: 
** In latitude 18^ we were rewarded with a sight 
which we had not enjoyed for a year before, large 

Eatches of grape-bearing vines. There they stood 
efore my eyes." The traveller thus gives utter- 
ance to his delight, — " The sight was so entirely 
unexpected, that I stood some time gazing at the 
clusters of grapes with which they were loaded, 
with no more thought of plucking than if I had 
been beholding them in a dream." 

Be sure, young reader, that the Lord Jesus will 
welcome your return to Him. No fear of His cast- 
ing you out. No ; your coming will be to Him as 
pleasant as are grapes in the wilderness to a tra- 
veller ; the very sight of your arising to go, will be 
as when the eye of the traveller is gladdened 
b^ the green leaves and hanging branches of the 
vme. 

And surely you cannot do anything more really 
satisfying to die Lord than bringfii^ others, as 
Philip brought Nathanael, to JeSUs. You are 
bringing, as it were, grapes to the lips ; you are 
giving joy to our God, who waiteth to be gracious. 
He has infinite pleasure in souls that return to 
Him and live. 



THE WAVE-RIPPLE MARKS. 

On the east coast of Scotland, in Fifeshire, on the 
sea-shore between Anstruther and Crail, there is 
to be seen a * * petrified forest." Part of the trunks 
of some eleven or twelve trees stand there, hard as 
the rock beside them, and lashed by the billows 
of many centuries. 

Near those trees, which grew, and waved, and 
flourished ages ago, something, at first not so 
noticeable, attracted our attention. 

On the surface of some of the slabs of red sand- 
stone we distinctly saw impressions or undulations. 
These were the wave-ripple marks. Some bore, as 
it were, the trace of a rougher, and others of a 
gentler wave ; but the ripple marks were very 
manifest. There lay those large blocks, like the^ 
leaves of a book with the handwrltixv^Q.C^Xs&'^E^'fc:*^ 
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period they had been tilted up by the arm of the 
Almighty. 

Now, young friends, as we gazed on the im- 
prints made by these ancient waves, and which 
had remained for centuries, we could not help 
thinking of another book— the book of God's 
remembrance. 

God has a book of remembrance more enduring 
still than those rocks. In this book are written 
every thought, word, and action of your lives ; and 
these words are more lasting than those marks on 
the rock written by the hand of time. 

On the shores of time the record of your life is 
silently but surely being made up. God is writing 
down in the book of His remembrance the story 
of your lives. Every idle thought, every idle wora, 
eveiy idle act, is recorded there. Every sin is 
registered in that book. 

Time will not, cannotwear out that record. Your 
forgetfulness of your sin won't do this — all the 
influence of your friends won't do this— all the 
power of an angel can't do this. No created 
being can do this for you. 

There is only one thing which will accomplish 
this, and that is the blood of Jesus Christ. . " But 
now once in the end of the world hath He ap- 
peared to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself" 
(Heb. ix.' 26). The blood of Christ can put away 
your sin — it can cancel it— it can wipe it out — it 
can cause it to be forgotten for ever. 



GOLDEN HOURS. 

Golden hours ! They come, they come. 
When the week-day world has ceased its hum ; 
When the toiling hand and the weary brain 
May rest, and strength for the morrow eain : 
When the Sabbath chimes, as they softly fall 
On the ear, for songs of gladness call ; 
And troubled feelings and thoughts of care 
Grow calm in the atmosphere ofprayer. 

Golden hours ! They begin to dawn 
When souls that from God have strayed forlorn. 
Like wandering sheep, by the Saviour sought. 
In the arms of love to His fold are broiieht ; 
When His voice they hear, and His willobeyy 
When they meekly follow Him dav by day. 
Patient and trustful, assured that He 
Will ever their guide and their guardian be. 

Golden hours! Ah! we such possess 
When we help a brother in his distress ; 
When we lend a hand to the struggling poor. 
And strive the ills of the world to cure ; 
When we win the youne or the wasrward heart 
To choose, with Mary, tne better part ; 
When we wipe the tear from the mourner's eye, 
Amc/ tell of a Friend who is always nigh. 



Crolden hours ! We have watched them pass 
When the sands ran out in the pilgrim's glass. 
As with deepening peace, or rapturous hymn. 
He trod the valley, nor found it dim. 
For Christ's sweet smile dispelled his fear ; 
His faith grew strong, and his hope more clear. 
Till it seemed as if, in their full nch flow, 
Those golden hours brought heaven below. 

w. H. 

BIBLE EXERCISE. 

A man who received a great many presents 
without becoming conceited, will be indicated by 
the initials of the followingnames ; — 

1. A bad man of whom JDavid spoke* 

2. A doorkeeper for the Ark. 

3. The son 01 Zephaniah. 

4. The sixth son of Jesse. 

5. The name of a treacherous adviser ; also of 

one of his employers. 

6. One of two brothers who both died in the 
same day. 

. A king's chamberlain. 

1. The father of Ragan. 

9. One of Ashur's wives. 

10. The conqueror of a black king and his army 

of a million soldiers. 

11. An amanuensis employed by St. Paul. 
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PRESSING ONWARD. 

This is the title of our new book of counsels for 
the young, containing the "Half-hours" which 
have appeared in Go/den Hours during this year. 
Price half-a-crown. 

EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

Loving wishes for loving friends. Three wishes 
in one — May the Lord Jesus be their Saviour, 
their Example, and their Friend ! If this wish is 
fulfilled they will be sure of a merry Christmas 
and a happy new year. 

Our New Stories for 1875 will be "Pet's 
Difficulties," by the Author of **The Brave 
Heart," **Dora Selwyn," &c. ; and an entirely 
New Story by the Author of " Kate Leicester's 
School Days,^' "Soldier Harold," &c. Both 
stories will be deeply interesting, written on pur- 
pose for Sunshine^ and continued monthly, with 
illustrations. 

The volume for 1874 is now ready. Any book- 
seller will procure it. Price is. 6d., or 2s. 6d., 
according to the binding. Cases for binding may 
also be obtained, price 6d. and 9d. 

Reading Cases, to hold twelve numbers, so 
as to keep them clean before they are bound, may 
be obtained through any bookseller, price 6d. 

New Canvassing Bills. These will be sent 
to any of our friends who wish to help in spreading 
Sufishine. 

Golden Hours for '1874. This beautiful 
volume is now ready, price 7s. 6d.y gilt edges. 
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